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Art. I.—Christian Theology and the Modern Spirit. 


Tue signs of the near approach of a great era for the Church 
of Christ are manifest on all sides; fields of knowledge and 
service are whitening everywhere unto harvest. Like all great 
eras, it will be ushered in by change and conflict, and it 
will take its shape and form, as it will receive its impulse, from 
the immediate and pressing necessities amidst which it is 
born. The kingdom of God on earth has a Divine and im- 
perishable life; but it shows that it possesses such life by 
its growth and development, by its appropriative and self- 
adjusting power. Directly or indirectly, it has made in its 
progress all thé great eras of the world’s history ; it has en- 
riched and extended the kingdom of man in art, in literature, 
in science. But it has also appropriated the results of human 
achievement and the triumphs of human genius, and adapted 
itself with wonderful facility to the wants and needs it has 
helped to create. Since its first diffusion among mankind— 
with some strange aberrations—Christianity has been the 
ally, as it is the security, of civilization, of intellectual ac- 
tivity, of moral advancement, and social freedom. Heathen- 
dom commanded the intellect and the life of the world when 
Christianity was born; the sceptre has long since passed into 
the hands of Christendom. But empire has its perils as well 
as its glory. Christianity is even now apparently menaced 
by the children it has nurtured, and it is in its conflict with 
one of them that it will assuredly enter upon a new great era 
of its life. 
There has grown up in Christendom—and it has attained 
its full development in the present century—what we may 
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designate the modern spirit. In its essential nature and its 
best aspects it is the spirit of inquiry, of research, of free 
thought, of persistent impatience of traditional belief, of 
supreme devotion to the majesty of fact. In connection with 
the question with which we are now concerned, it has taken, 
we may say, chiefly two directions, and embodied itself mainly 
in two forms—one is that of historical criticism and the other 
is that of physical science. Throughout the century, with 
some considerable impulse from an earlier time, historical 
criticism and physical science have worked side by side 
together, have accomplished great tasks, and won memorable 
conquests. Criticism is rewriting the history of the world; 
physical science is remodelling our conception of the uni- 
verse. The modern spirit thus manifesting itself has in- 
vaded also other realms of thought, from which, indeed, it 
was as impossible as perhaps it was undesirable that it should 
be long excluded. It has entered philosophy, and raised up 
in mental and moral science the new experiential and utili- 
tarian schools as against the intuitional school. It has 
entered theology, and, claiming to be heard in this sacred 
domain, it confronts and seeks to displace the formulas of our 
Protestant dogmatism by secular or Christian ethics, by 
religious or philosophical sentiment. But neither philosophy 
nor religion has yielded at present to this new sovereign, nor, 
indeed, is likely to yield to it entirely, but both feel very 
deeply the power and influence the modern spirit exerts. 
Psychologists naturally enough hesitate to accept a psychology 
without a psyche, and ethical philosophers reasonably enough 
are reluctant to admit a system of ethics in which the moral 
law has lost its categorical imperative, and conscience its 
regal authority and power. Nevertheless, a revolution is 
silently and steadily going on in our philosophical and ethical 
conceptions. In much of the current literature the old 7 
boundary-lines between physiology and psychology are thrown _ 
down, between the instincts of animals and the moral nature 
of man, and the tendency is to make the study of mind 
and morals a branch of natural history. It will take a 
generation, or perhaps longer, to get this revolution accepted b 
and realized in popular thought; or the revolution may th 
never reach popular acceptance and realization at all, for | 
sewer in the immediate future may reset its course and fi 

eat back rapidly to its old landmarks. t 

But the theological world is keenly and promptly sensitive, | “* 
and registers in stir and commotion within the effect of 
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changes of thought without, as quickly as the most sensitive 
barometer registers the changes of atmospheric pressure. 
Religious literature gives evidence of widespread unsettle- 
ment and doubt ; reviews, magazines, newspapers, wisely or 
unwisely discuss the most solemn and momentous questions ; 
into families and amongst young people books and periodicals 
are admitted and welcomed that would have found no recog- 
nized place and no approving readers in the Christian home 
a few years back; and even the novel has become in some 
instances the medium of awakening distrust in the great 
verities of our Christian faith. Pulpits, too, are moved in 


' attack, in apology, or defence; and great historical Churches, 


north and south, east and west, are agitated and alarmed, for 
there is debate in public assembly, and open departure from 
the theology of the Fathers and the great historical standards 
of faith ; and resolutions declaratory or restrictive are passed, 
showing how deeply uneasiness and anxiety prevail. It seems 
as if old and fondly-cherished beliefs were slipping away from 
the grasp; as if accepted principles of truth‘ were plastic and 
flexible, touched by the dissolving power of some invisible 
hand ; as if ancient creed and formula were undergoing the 
process of slow and sure decay. 

If such be the case—and the description is hardly ex- 
aggerated—the situation is grave, anxiety is justifiable, and 
alarm natural. But neither anxiety nor alarm is likely in 
itself to help us in a serious emergency. Three courses may 
be taken, two of which appear to be equally unwise, equally 
indefensible, equally fatal. One is that of obstinate resistance 
—hbold, dogged, determined, half-reasoning, wholly resolute 
resistance—standing by the traditional forms, holding to the 
traditional defences, and refusing to move an inch. And the 
other is the abandonment without conflict and almost without 
thought of the positions centuries of stern conflict and earnest 
thought have won ; the surrender unconditionally of the pre- 
cious wealth of God’s kingdom to the forces of the current by 
which our age is carried along. There is surely a more 
excellent way; there is surely a golden path somewhere 
between these two extremes. At all events, we cannot take 
the first course, for it is indiscriminating and blind. It 
would involve certain failure after merely temporary and 
fitful triumphs. Moreover, it would imply that we do not 
distinguish between theology, which is a human generaliza- 
tion of Divine truth, a human fashioning of Divine revelation 
into formulary and system, and Divine truth itself, Divine 
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revelation itself. The facts and data upon which theology is 
based are, like nature, of God ; but theology, like the science 
of nature, is of man. That which is Divine is unchanged and 
unchangeable in principle and law; that which is human 
passes into new forms with every new generation. As it is 
with human society, so it is with human thought. 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 


It cannot be the business of free and progressive Churches 
to offer unqualified resistance to the tendency of the modern 
spirit. 

But, on the other hand, we cannot surrender to it at discre- 
tion. These human creeds, though they are human, these 
theological systems, though they are constructed of man, 
are not to be given up as unimportant and valueless. They 
show the direction of thought and the needs of human life 
in the days when they were formulated. They indicate 
what special aspects of truth met the special wants of past 
generations ; and they owe their vitality and power, their 
commanding authority over the minds of men, not to any 
accidental peculiarity of technical verbal structure, but to 
the essential elements of Divine and eternal truth they were 
believed to express and were intended to conserve. To sur- 
render at discretion these hallowed bulwarks of religious con- 
flict, these old lines of religious faith and conviction, would 
be rudely to sever ourselves from companionship with the 
brave and noble spirits of ancient times ; profanely to disavow 
in the republic of religious thought the blessed privilege of 
the communion of saints ; abruptly to break the continuity of 
the development of the kingdom of God; treacherously to 
betray our trust which, as defenders of the commonwealth of 
faith, the past reposes in us for the service of the future; and 
basely to deliver up with faithless and craven hand to the 
mercy of the foe the very citadel of God, which martyrs and 
confessors have secured to us and made sacred for ever by 
their prayers, their tears, and their blood. 

It will not do for us to take refuge in that instinctive horror 
of systematic divinity which, if it be a tradition amongst us, 
is a vain tradition that we have not received from our fathers. 
It will not do to say, ‘Our position is religious, not theolo- 
gical; we are more concerned with life’than with creed, with 
ge than with thought, with piety than with speculation.’ 

hy, life, practice, piety, are in large measure built upon. 


creed—are in large measure determined by and dependent: 


upon our ideas of God, our conceptions of duty, of salvation, 
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of eternal things; and this creed, these ideas and conceptions, 
are our theology. Yet for some years amongst most Christian 
people, except, perhaps, one very select but not very large 
section, there has been a deep distaste for theology, an often 
and variously-expressed prejudice against it. In the student- 
days of men not yet old, not a few ministers of different 
religious communions, who had passed through a college 
training, might have been heard thanking God they had never 
studied theology. In those same years not a few disparaging 
remarks might be read in popular literature as to the value of 
the study; and its uncouth and scholastic terminology was 
not unfrequently held up to ridicule. Indeed, a common feel- 
ing seemed to be that to which Faust, in his restless dissatis- 
faction with the knowledge he had acquired, gave utterance :— 


Now have I fully master'd, by hard toil 

And zealous study, all philosophy ; 
Whatever law and medicine can teach, 

And to my sorrow, too, theology ; 
Yet here I stand, poor fool, with nothing more 
Of real wisdom than I had before. 


But’ the modern spirit, of which, indeed, Goethe was one of 
the early prophets, will allow us to disparage theology no 
longer. If the scientific treatment of Christian truth has been 
rejected as unsuitable, we now find the need of it; for the 
task is taken up by no friendly hands, and what seems almost 
the complete surrender of our traditional belief is peremp- 
torily demanded. The Nemesis has come. Failing somewhat 
in the knowledge and discharge of our duty, we suffer the con- 
sequences. It is matter for thankfulness that now at last the 
public interest in theology has revived. Essays, it is true, 
are written by what may, perhaps, without offence be desig- 
nated the advanced school of religious thinkers on the decay 
of theology; and suggestions are made from the same source 
with an air of lofty wisdom that the creeds had better be left 
to die of their own inanition. But nevertheless it cannot be 
denied that there is just now a remarkable revival of interest 
in theological questions. Had the revival come from friendly 
quarters it would have been so much the better; but come 
whencesoever it may, the phenomenon is welcome. In the 
midst of doubt, discussion, controversy, the Queen of the 
Sciences will once more renew her youth, and resume her 
wonted place of dignity and power. 

Unable, then, to offer an uncompromising resistance to the 
tendency of modern thought, unable also to surrender at dis- 
cretion our traditional faith, our course is clearly marked out 
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for us by the circumstances of the case. There is a middle 
way, a golden path open to us, which we may now wisely, 
which sooner or later we must enter upon. Already adven- 
turous feet are here and there treading this path with more or 
less of success. It is no short and easy road, but it is one 
which an imperative necessity calls us to take; and if it is not 
without peril, it is also bright with promise and hope. It may 
be briefly characterized, and it is this: to recognize and 
examine fairly and frankly the theological scepticism and 
unrest of our times, to endeavour honestly to gauge the diver- 
gent forces by which men’s minds are moved, and thoroughly 
to master the chief features of the disturbing influences at 
work, estimating their real import and bearing upon religious 
truth ; it is, in short, calmly and fearlessly to walk up to this 
modern spirit, to lovk it fully in the face, to hold high con- 
verse with it, to subject it to respectful cross-questioning, in 
order by patient and earnest inquiry to ascertain its demands 
and interpret its real significance for Christian theology. 


We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence; 

For it is as the air invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


Taking this wiser course, alarm will vanish, anxiety will 
‘subside, old and cherished beliefs will be received back as 
-from the dead, and the mind will settle down to a faith that 
no scepticism can disturb and no panic fears shake. Having 
ventured somewhat upon this course, and with the result in- 
dicated, we would now briefly suggest what, in our judgment, 
are some of the main points in which the theology of the past 
will be affected by the critical and scientific ‘spirit of our 
times. 

Without any hesitation, we may say that theology will not 
be destroyed by the modern spirit. No criticism of the books 
of Scripture and the history of human beliefs can eradicate 
the religious convictions of men, or relax the hold of Christian 
truth upon the mind. No discoveries and achievements of 
physical science can repress religious aspiration, solve the 
mysteries of being, reduce man to a material organism, and 
empty the universe of God. It would be strange indeed if the 
triumphs of mind over matter were to result in the identifi- 
cation of mind and matter; and stranger still if the issue of 
critical inquiries into religious truth were to be that—in the 
highest acts of which our faculties are capable, the discern- 
ment and reception of religious truth—our faculties were to be 
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utterly discredited. But religion has its seat and home in 
the spirit of man too deeply and securely fixed to be driven 
out by coniectures as to the date of manuscripts and historic 
records, or by theories of human descent and speculations as 
to the origin of life and mind from the mechanism of the 
universe. The continuance of religion and the perpetuity of 
the vigour of Christian truth and experience are the continu- 
ance and perpetuity of theology; for theology is only the 
systematic form which religious convictions and ideas are 
made to assume. Comte regarded the age of theology and 
metaphysics as past, but he himself brought back religion 
in spurious guise, and his disciples have brought back meta- 
physics under cover of a new definition. Theology thus far 
has not been destroyed. But Professor Huxley in one of his 
earlier reviews says: ‘ Extinguished theologians lie about the 
cradle of every science, as the strangled snakes beside that of 
Hercules.’* The expression is graphic and vigorous, but for 
a disciple of the exact sciences it is singularly inexact. It 
implies that theology is not a science; it asserts that theo- 
logians have not simply been advised to mind their own busi- 
ness, and like other men of science readjust the foundations 
of their systems when necessary—which would be sound 
advice—but that they have been extinguished by science; and 
it incorrectly represents what is the actual state of things 
with relation to scientific progress. Now science is, according 
to the Professor’s own definition, ‘trained and organized com- 
mon sense,’ t or, we may say, knowledge verified and genera- 
lized ; and as mind, morals, language, religion, and the like, 
are objects of knowledge, trained and organized common 
sense may deal with them; and so there arise sciences of 
mind, of morals, of language, of religious truth, as well as of 
material things. Moreover, has there been, so far as history 
and experience may be trusted, a single theologian properly 


. so-called extinguished by science? Athanasius was a theo- 


logian, but his view of the Divine Nature physical science does 
not affect, and subsequent theological science has in great 
measure endorsed. Augustine was a theologian, but his con- 
ception of man and his deepest needs physical science has 
corroborated rather than destroyed. Luther and Calvin were 
theologians, but their doctrines of salvation by faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the religious experience of subsequent 
generations justifies, and modern science has not touched. 
Nay, more: these great theologians were pursuing religious 
truth in the scientific methods of their age when physical 
* ‘Lay Sermons,’ p, 278. ¢ Ibid. p. 77. 
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science was verily in its cradle, dreaming vain and foolish 
dreams or proposing childish and futile inquiries. Instead of 
extinguishing theologians as Hercules strangled snakes, 
science has always, like Cronos, devoured her own children. 
The Copernican theory of the universe extinguished the 
Ptolemaic ; Sir Isaac Newton’s doctrine of attraction extin- 
guished Descartes’ doctrine of vortices; astronomy extin- 
guished astrology, chemistry alchemy, electricity magic ; and 
recently the process has been repeated. In natural philo- 
sophy, the corpuscular hypothesis of light has been discredited 
by the undulatory hypothesis ; in geology, the convulsionists 
have been devoured by the uniformitarians; and in natural 
history, evolutionists are attempting to dispose of the creation- 
ists, and the advocates of the theory of the transmutation of 
species to make short work of the advocates of the theory of 
the persistence and immutability of species. It would really 
be more exact to say, ‘Extinguished scientific teachers lie 
about the cradle of every science,’ &c.; for it is Cuvier and 
Agassiz, not Augustine and Calvin, that Darwin and Haeckel 
are strangling; and it is certainly M. Comte and Messrs. 
Congreve and Frederick Harrison, and not Archdeacon Paley 
and Bishop Butler, that Professor Huxley extinguishes. 
Theologians and theology may be largely benefited by physi- 
cal science, they will not be extinguished by it; nay, rather 
they will be resuscitated. And may we not ask with all 
respect whether the scientific method was not first practised 
by theologians, and afterwards adopted with such great results 
by men of physical science? At all events, the kingdom of 
God had been entered in the spirit of the little child long 
before the kingdom of man was entered in the same spirit, and 
the theology of a thousand years ago is a much wiser and 
truer thing than the physical science of that same age. 

The modern spirit will not extinguish theology, for it will 
not extinguish religion. But we are asked nevertheless in the 
name of science and the modern spirit, yet with remarkable 
inconsistency, to relegate religion to the realm of the unknow- 
able. It is said in effect, ‘Science is what we know; religion 
is what we do not know, but only feel, and cannot formulate.’ 
Such a religion would certainly make theology impossible, for 
it separates religion from any proper exercise of reason, and 
removes it outside the limits of the knowable. To generalize 
upon an empty void, to reduce to system that which by hypo- 
thesis is irreducible to clear and definite thought, would of 
course be out of the question. If religion is only awe in the 
presence of the unknowable, emotion before the mystery and 
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marvels of the universe, there can be no possible theology ; 
theologians are extinguished in vapour and mist, their occu- 
pation is utterly gone. But the common sense of mankind, 
organized or unorganized, will never admit this view of the 
case; and it is difficult to see what class of men, always ex- 
cepting philosophers, can possibly admit it. It revives some 
of the worst errors of the dark ages. It makes ignorance the 
mother of devotion. It brings worship down to the level of 
the African’s recognition of the rainmaker, and his reverence 
and devotion for his fetish. It makes religion in a progressive 
and civilized community a perpetually vanishing quantity ; 
and it implies the enormous paradox that in the millennium 
of science, in the perfection of all knowledge, in the unveiling 
of all mysteries, religion itself will cease, and the finest feelings 
and strongest impulses of our nature be unknown. But 
surely religious emotion divorced from knowledge is divorced 
from itself, being divorced from affection, from hope, from 
fear; is indeed a contradiction in terms, and an impossibility 
in thought. 


We can neither love nor fear (says Professor Flint) what we know 
nothing about. We cannot love what we do not think worthy of love, 
nor fear unless there is reason to fear. We cannot feel dependence upon 
what we do not know to exist. We cannot feel trusiful and confiding 
dependence on what we do not suppose to have a character that merits 
trust and confidence. . . . Unless there be an object [of worship], and 
unless it can be known, all the feeling and willing involved in religion 
must be delusive, must be of a kind reason and duty command us to 
resist and repress.” 


Theology will never be extinguished by the religion of the 
unknowable until vague and misty sentiment overpowers 
honest reason, and strong masculine common sense is banished 
from the earth. 

But if the modern spirit will not destroy theology, neither 
will it take away from the great Christian doctrines and ideas, 
with which theology has to deal, their essential grandeur and 
power. These doctrines are, without doubt, an important 
part of the intellectual and spiritual wealth of the world. 
They may be misrepresented and caricatured by friend and 
foe, but they cannot be expelled from our hearts; they are 
here, in our midst, familiar subjects of our every-day thought ; 
and their simple majesty and grace have often been confessed. 
The story of their growth and development is contained in a 
great body of literature, some of it of special. and, as we 
believe, supernatural] origin, and all of it unsurpassed in purity 

*¢Theism,’ pp. 3, 4. 
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and brilliancy, unparalleled in amplitude and range. The 
influence of these great doctrines and ideas is also undeniable. 
Society largely owes to them its refinement and cohesion, phi- 
lanthropy its impulse, the course of civilization its progress 
and guidance. They have moulded the life and shaped the 
conduct of the best of men for more than a thousand years. 
Heroism has been kindled by their light, culture perfected by 
their discipline, character transfigured in their radiance. 
Poetry, music, painting, architecture, have sought their inspir- 
ation, and the great imperishable creations of genius show 
their affinity with the finest sensibilities of our nature. It is 
of the highest themes and the most inspiring hopes that 
' Christian theology speaks ; of the love of the heavenly Father 
toward the sinful and suffering children of men, and of that 
love preparing a people to conserve the law of righteousness 
and the knowledge of salvation, giving us at length, in Him 
who is ‘ the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person,’ a fuller revelation of Himself, and giving 
us also in His death redemption from sin, in His life the type 
of perfect humanity, in His resurrection the assurance and 
pledge of eternal blessedness; of the gracious Spirit of pro- 
mise, aiding us in all holy thought and endeavour, renewing 
our nature, and charging it with new power; of the future 
beyond the grave, with its solemnities of judgment and eternal 
awards, wherein, in all mercifulness and tenderness, but in all 
righteousness and equity, the final destiny of man will be de- 
termined, wherein the glory of the Eden lost shall more than 
return in the greater glory of the Eden to be won, and there 
shall break around us in the eternal rest of God the light 
ineffable and the splendour intolerable to the fleshly eye. 
The modern spirit cannot dissolve the power of these doctrines 
and hopes, cannot dim their excellence, or rob them of their 
divine sublimity and grace. The coldest heart must glow 
with fervent emotion, touched by their beauty and grandeur, 
and uplifted by their aid to purity of life and companionship 
with the eternal God. 

The fear has sometimes been expressed that the glory of 
nature would pass away as her phenomena were subjected to 
scientific investigation and analysis. The antagonism of poetry 
and science was a frequent matter of regret with critics and 
poets half a century ago. Keats felt something of the disen- 
chantments of philosophy when he drank confusion to the 
memory of Newton, who destroyed the poetry of the rainbow 
by reducing it to a prism. Wordsworth, too, recognized the 
variance with old poetic feeling of modes of travel and ways 
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of life modern invention had introduced ; but with true insight 
he hoped that when science became familiarized to the mind, 
she would be transfigured by the divine spirit of the bard, and 
become a dear and genuine inmate of the household of man. 
The fear that the charm of nature would be lost amid the in- 
vestigations of science has not been realized. The spectrum 
analysis has not diminished the glory of the sunshine; the 
dawn still comes to us with dewy freshness and ever-maiden 
beauty ; the evening still departs with regal pomp and splen- 
dour. Gravitation does not cause the planet to swim into 
the twilight sky with less radiancy ; and the grand majestic 
hills tower before the view with all their ancient magnificence, 
notwithstanding the tunnelling of their depths and the deci- 
phering of the records of the primitive rock. Theories of 
sound and colour do not lessen the thrill of joy as we listen to 
the carolling of the lark and the shout of the cuckoo amid the 
brightness of golden summer and the luxuriance of June 
foliage and flowers. ‘The glory of the gospel is like the glory 
of nature—eyer fresh and new—and nothing can destroy it. 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her: ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy, for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of life 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all that we behold 
Is full of blessings. 


Much more is this true as we lay aside merely critical and 
controversial studies, or even in the midst of them, of that 
fairer universe of God which the gospel of Christ opens to our 
thought and experience. The heart that loves it is never 
betrayed; peace, quietness, divine benedictions pass from 
thence into the soul; the spirit becomes the mansion of all 
lovely forms, the dwelling-place for all sweet. sounds and har- 
monies, the home of eternal truth, the shrine and temple of 
the living God. The utmost that the most unfriendly and 
ruthless criticism can do is to suggest that these great doc- 
trines and ideas are illusions and dreams. Illusions and 
dreams! Is life itself an illusion, as indeed it sometimes 
seems? Is this fair visible universe but an unsubstantial 
vision? Are all our most familiar experiences impalpable 
and shadowy phantoms of the brain? May all things in his- 
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tory, philosophy, art, science, be reduced to unreal and painted 
shows of fantastic and airy forms? These things indeed may 
be so rather than there should be no Father in heaven to 
meet the yearning of the filial spirit on earth; no Saviour 
Lord to abolish the conflict and harmonize the contradictions 
of conscience and will; no Spirit of grace to soothe and com- 
fort torn and sorrowing hearts; no strength to aid us in the 
battle of life; and no hope of. a purer, holier, wiser, grander 
existence, when this muddy vesture of decay is thrown off, and 
the struggling spirit is free. Illusions, dreams! Why these 
great ideas and hopes have far deeper foundations in human 
thought and consciousness, in that world within us where all 
knowledge of the world without us has its foundations, too, 
than such ideas as gravitation, uniformity of natural law, 
conservation of energy, or the whole stock of scientific con- 
ceptions; and having such deeper foundations, they have 
greater moral reality and mightier power, inspiring the lives 
of the greatest children of time, bearing up the course of the 
world’s history to its present position of promise and hope, 
and having in them the charge and determination of the 
future of our race. 

But if the modern spirit will not destroy theology nor mar 
the beauty and lessen the inspiration of its great doctrines 
and ideas, neither will it supersede Christian theology by any 
theology of its own. Criticism is chiefly negative in its re- 
sults, and affects theological conceptions mainly as they are 
related to and dependent upon the received data of religious 
truth. Physical science, too, is chiefly negative in its bearing 
upon theology, and has most to say of the Mosaic cosmogony, 
of the genesis of man, of miracles, and the whole question of 
the supernatural. 

But neither criticism nor physical science is prepared to 
formulate a theology of its own. Nevertheless, one of the 
foremost of our scientific men—Professor Tyndall—declares 
that to ‘find a legitimate satisfaction for the religious 
emotions is the problem of problems of our day.’ The 
contributions towards the solution of this problem which 
come from quarters unfriendly to Christianity afford but 
little promise of success. If we turn to the representative of 
modern criticism in its most trenchant form, David Frederick 
Strauss, we find him somewhat in doubt whether he has a 
religion at all. But after debate with himself, he concludes 
that he regards the universe, the all, the cosmos, as the 
primary source, the laboratory of all that is reasonable and 
good. To the order, law, reason, and goodness of the cosmos, 
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he surrenders himself in loving trust. He feels himself re- 
lated in his inmost nature to that on which he is dependent ; 
and pride and humility, joy and submission, intermingle in the 
feeling for the cosmos. Rebuking Schopenhauer’s audacious 
levity towards the cosmos from which he springs, and whence 
he derives that spark of reason which he misuses, rebuking 
this levity as arrogant and profane, Strauss finally demands 
for the cosmos the same piety devout men of old demanded 
for their God.* It was in this way Strauss sought ‘ legiti- 
mate satisfaction for the religious emotions.’ If we turn to 
a distinguished representative of the modern experiential 
philosophy, John Stuart Mill, we find much appreciative 
criticism of the influence of Christianity and of the character 
of its Founder; but the first religion John Stuart Mill em- 
braces is the philosophy of Jeremy Bentham, and the second 
is the worship of his wife. The subject is a profoundly 
delicate one, and should be treated with due respect. His 
own words will afford the best account of it. When he laid 
down the last volume of Bentham, he had, he says, at length 
‘a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy ; in one among the best 
senses of the word, a religion.’ After the death of his wife, 
‘he worked on,’ he tells us, ‘for her purposes with such 
diminished strength as could be derived from thoughts of her 
and communion with her memory.’ He dwelt as near her 
grave as possible, ‘to feel her still near him.’ ‘Her memory,’ 
he adds, ‘is to me areligion, and her approbation the standard 
by which, summing up as it does all worthiness, I endeavour 
to regulate my life.’+ It was in this profoundly tender and 
touching way, recalling the beautiful myth of Numa and 
Kgeria, that John Stuart Mill sought ‘legitimate satisfaction 
for the religious emotions.’ If we turn to the self-constituted 
apostles of the sciences, Comte and his followers, we find 
what cannot be presented in so succinct and concrete a form, 
but what it is well known is designated the religion of hu- 
manity, which claims to be ‘the heir of all the religious 
sentiments, institutions, and conceptions of the past, the 
child and heir of the theologies and philosophies at once, their 
final point of coincidence.’ It is, so far as one cav put it in 
plain English, a worship of humanity. It conceives collective 
human power, idealized humanity, as the true Great Being ; 
as the Providence that dispenses our destinies, as the common 
centre of our affections, our thoughts, our actions; and as the 
home and heaven in which at the end of life we may find 


* «The Old Faith and the New.’ Translated by Mathilde Blind, pp. 162-58. 
+ Autobiography, pp. 67, 241, 251. 
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immortality. This Great Being Mr. Frederic Harrison speaks 
of enthusiastically as ‘a power outside of each of us, of 
which no one is a part, from which all our strength comes, 
whom we can love and who loves us, and into whose bosom 
we may return for the life after death.’* Our heavenly 
Father is banished and replaced by one whom Professor 
Clifford calls our ‘great father man,’ and the kingdom of man 
supersedes the kingdom of God. In this way the apostles 
of the sciences seek ‘legitimate satisfaction for the religious 
emotions.’ 

It would seem, then, that if we reject the worship of God 
two alternatives are offered—the worship of the universe, or 
the worship of humanity. To state these alternatives in plain 
words, is to render it impossible to suppose that in either of 
them are to be found the elements of the theology of the 
future. Man is greater than the visible universe, and cannot 
worship it without self-degradation ; and however great man 
may be, the moment he turns to worship himself his greatness 
is gone. The cultivated intellect and conscience of Christen- 
dom will never find its religion in the degradation or the 
deification of man. Instead of worshipping an impersonal 
source of personality, an impersonal source of life, of in- 
telligence, of righteousness, of love; or a personification of 
the order of the universe and collective human power, neither 
of which had or can have any reality, any claim to personal 
affection and service—instead of this, we cannot doubt that 
the future will continue to find, as the past has feund, legiti- 
mate satisfaction for the religious emotions in the worship of 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, the Father of the 
spirits of all flesh, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the living, loving, all-wise, all-holy, eternal God, who 
upholds and rules this vast universe, who spoke in times past 
to the fathers by the prophets, and speaks in these days to us 
by His Son. 

If the modern spirit will not, therefore, extinguish 
theology nor dim the glory of its doctrines and ideas, nor 
supersede it by a theology of its own, may not this spirit 
nevertheless greatly influence and modify our theology in the 
future? Nay, has it not already influenced and modified it ? 
What is this disintegration of creeds, this break-up of theo- 
logical systems, of which so much is said, but the effect of 
the modern spirit upon religious thought ? Who now accepts, 
we are asked, pure and simple, the Westminster Confession, 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or the old standards of faith of the 


* Contemporary Review,’ vol, xxvii. pp. 142, 146; vol. xxvi. pp. 1,008, 1,009. 
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Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches? It must be conceded, 
and we can scarcely be expected to regret it, that during the 
last quarter of a century or more there has been, in the great 
historical Churches, a very considerable modification of re- 
ligious beliefs, and possibly some marked movement towards 
breadth and comprehension amongst English Nonconformists. 
But these are only indications of the change that must always 
go on among living and thoughtful men, and do not greatly 
touch the question we have yet to propose. That question is, 
Supposing the legitimate demands of the modern spirit are 
admitted in theology, will the admission involve the surrender 
of any of our most fondly-cherished beliefs ? will it necessitate 
the abandonment of the most precious and essential articles 
of our faith ? 

And we must distinguish between what has been designated 
the modern spirit and certain spurious forms of it that 
wander about in literature and haunt the pages of periodicals 
under strange and foreign names. One of these spurious 
imitations, calling itself the Zeitgeist, has recently attacked 
Butler’s ‘Analogy,’ without apparently quite understanding 
it. Now the method and treatment of the ‘Analogy’ are 
throughout examples of the method and treatment the mod- 
ern spirit demands. Professor Huxley laments that to prevent 
freethinkers talking nonsense, and to give discipline and co- 
hesion to their ranks, the bench of bishops cannot show ‘a 
man of the calibre of Butler of the ‘‘ Analogy,’ who, if he 
were alive, would make short work of much of the current 
a priort infidelity.”* But the Zeitgeist, we are told, ‘breathes 
upon the “Analogy,” and its spell and power hold us no 
longer. The fortress surrenders, the gates are open, the 
guards gone.’ After such an astounding utterance, we are not 
greatly surprised to learn that the Zeitycist itself soon spoke 
its last word in theology, and vanished to the more congenial 
realms of poetry and culture. There is no real aflinity be- 
tween this shadowy transient Zeitgeist and the true modern 
spirit. 

If we interrogate the modern spirit in the interest of theo- 
logy, the first demand it will make will be a demand as to 
method. It will say, ‘If theology is to hold its place as a 
science, it must conform to the scientific method.’ Now the 
scientific method, as is well known, is simply the method of 
observation and experiment in relation to facts, the method 
which frames hypotheses and deduces principles from the 
study of facts, deriving them wholly from the facts, and 

* «Lay Sermons,’ &c, p. 40. 
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verifying them ultimately by an appeal to facts. That is to 
say, you begin with facts and end with facts : facts are always 
supreme. According to this method, a priori principles, spe- 
culative ideas, dogmas unverified and unverifiable, are not 
admissible as the data of theology; and theology will meet 
the requirements of the modern spirit only as its inferences 
and doctrines rest on a solid basis of fact. It will not be 
demanded, of course, that the facts upon which our system of 
religious truth is founded have all the characteristics of the 
facts of physical science. Every science has its own set of 
phenomena to deal with. The facts may be objective or sub- 
jective—facts of nature and of life, or facts of history and of 
human experience. But facts they must be in every case, 
and the method of dealing with them is, in the main, the 
same. This first and preliminary demand of the modern 
spirit is a demand that is not unfair and unreasonable, that 
has never been seriously resisted, that is receiving already— 
with some inevitable misconceptions of it—growing recogni- 
tion among our foremost theologians, and that will powerfully 
affect the theology of the future. 

To suppose that the modern spirit is rationalistic, is there- 
fore a mistake. It is much more realistic, though not in the 
old sense of that term. It places perception before reason, 

observation before speculation, experience before intuition, 
fact before theory. 

The ground of certitude (says Mr. George Henry Lewes) is either a 
sensible or its rational equivalent. . . . The thinker and student will mis- 
interpret when attempting to rationalize. ... Reasoning alone never 
discerned anything; at the best, it can only point to the place where we 
may find what is sought. To find it we must look there. ... The 
chemist asks, What will be the colour resulting from uniting two colour- 
less gases, oxygen and nitrogen? ‘Trusting to reason alone, we reply, 
No colour at all... . The chemist is inexorable in his requirement of 
observation. He bids us unite the gases, and lo! the nitrous acid 
which results is of a deep orange colour. Here is something really new, 
an addition to our knowledge ; but not one which could have been gained 
by our reason.” 


‘ Excessive confidence in reason, as compared with simpler 
modes of intellectual action,’ says Mr. Herbert Spencer, ‘ is 
not seen in those by whom reason has been employed with 
such astonishing results.’ The astronomer, for instance, is 
much more inclined to question his most elaborate calcula- 
tions and his most cherished theories, than to question the 
actual teaching of his telescope. The chemist subordinates 
the verdict of reasoning to the verdict of perception; and ‘the 

* «Problems of Life and Mind,’ vol. ii, pp. 130, 134, 165, 204, 205, 
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usurpations of reason,’ continues Mr. Spencer, ‘are often con- 
spicuous in proportion as converse with nature has been 
remote. * Upon these grounds much of the scepticism of our 
time, including even that of Mr. Herbert Spencer himself, is 
thoroughly unscientific, and entirely opposed to the require- 
ments of the modern spirit. Starting from a priori principles, 
postulating in effect the incredibility of the inconceivable—i,c., 
the unimaginable, or the impossibility or improbability of tze 
miraculous, or the inadmissibility of the supernatural, —start- 
ing virtually from these large assumptions, discussions of 
religious subjects, however eloquent and however systematic, 
are deprived of all real scientific value. 

It is a mistake, too, to suppose that we can always learn 
the theory of the scientific method from the practice of scien- 
tific men. Invading the province cf theology, some of them 
seem to have caught the very temper they condemn, and to 
adopt the very methods they disown. Hypothesis is treated 
as fact, and dogma stands for verified knowledge. There is a 
striking instance of this in Haeckel’s ‘ History of Creation,’ in 
which the mechanical and monistic theory of the origin of the 
universe is unfolded with much learning and ingenuity, but 
with a strong antitheistic bias. Lofty scorn is poured upon 
teleclogy, upon religion, and even upon the moral order of the 
world; it is denied that the descent theory of Darwin ought 
to be called an hypothesis; and such unsupported conjectures 
as spontaneous generation of the first life-cell, a continent of 
fossil man-like apes submerged somewhere down under the 
Indian Ocean, and the like, are elevated to the dignity of a 
place in a scientific history of the universe. Something like 
an instance of forgetfulness of the methods of science is found 
in Professor Huxley’s recent American addresses, in which the 
fact that fossil remains show that the primitive American 
horse had once five toes, and at length—of course by adjust- 
ment of its organization to its environment, or by natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest—a club-foot, is 
regarded as a demonstration of the hypothesis of creation 
by evolution; that is to say, the variation of species within 
narrow limits is held to demonstrate the doctrine of the trans- 
mutation of species almost without limit. Similarly Professor 
Tyndall at Birmingham, in his brilliant address as President 
of the Midland Institute, discussed the moral freedom of man 
from the point of view of physical science, while at the same 
time he admitted that the canons of physical science could not 
be applied at all to subjective phenomena. ‘Physical science,’ 

* ¢Principles of Psychology,’ vol. ii. pp. 315, 316. 
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he said, ‘ offers no justification for the notion that molecules 
can be moved by states of consciousness, and it furnishes just 
as little countenance to the conclusion that states of con- 
sciousness can be generated by molecular motion.’ Yet Dr. 
Tyndall assumes, nevertheless, that the will, a subjective phe- 
nomenon, must obey the laws of objective phenomena, from 
which it is sharply distinguished; and he is apparently un- 
conscious that from the point of view of physical science from 
which he disposes of free-will, other facts of our moral 
nature might be disposed of, including the will itself, bound 
or free, and the personality alike of Professor Tyndall and 
of each of his hearers. One would have imagined that the 
scientific method would have taught the gifted Professor 
to study the facts of consciousness, and find his theory of the 
will in those facts, instead of looking for it in molecular 
motions and nerve currents, which, however closely connected 
with consciousness, are facts of another kind. If theology 
must conform to the scientific method, surely that which often 
arrogates to itself exclusively the name of science must do so 
likewise, as well as the speeches of scientific men. 

The method in theology being determined, the modern spirit 
willaskfurther, What are your data? whereare your facts? where 
is the basis upon which your system is built? There is some- 
times a half-concealed suggestion that we have no data, that 
the facts are never forthcoming. On the other hand, amongst 
theologians there does not always appear to be a very clear idea 
as to what is meant by data, as to what are properly facts. 
The mind is entangled in the outset in a maze of metaphysics; 
or the base is made so extended as to include all the facts of 
nature and experience; or some doctrine of inspiration is 
postulated, and the whole system of truth is made unstable by 
the attempt to steady a pyramid upon its apex. It is forgotten 
that it is Christian theology that is in question, and that if 
Christian theology rests upon no independent basis, has not 
its own body of facts, is not its own evidence, it is of com- 
paratively small importance what other theology is substan- 
tiated. What, then, is the foundation fact of Christian 
theology? The reply is, unquestionably, Christ Himself. 
There is no other; there can be no other; there is no other 
need of any other. The basis is weakened and the edifice is 
made insecure if any other be taken. ‘ Other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ Christian 
theology must be founded upon Christ; not upon religious 
philosophy ; not upon a priori arguments for the existence of 
God; not upon dectrines of verbal or plenary, mechanical or 
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dynamic, inspiration; not even upon the canon of the New 
Testament. Jesus Christ is a fact in theology broader than 
human experience and wisdom, more obvious than the most 
conclusive argument, mightier than any doctrine of inspir- 
ation, more fundamental than the records of His life. 

The objection against Christianity that it presents to 
acceptance formulated propositions, a priort conceptions, 
unthinkable and unverifiable dogmas, assumptions of a 
tremendous kind, is an objection that is valid only as against 
an inept theology. Christianity did not enter the world in the 
form of a creed or a catechism; it did not come as a ready- 
made standard or system of faith; it did not come as a dogma 
thinkable or unthinkable. It came as a man, it came in the 
power and might of a personal life and history ; it gave us not 
first a set of ideas, but first a set of facts; it made truth, 
wisdom, righteousness, salvation, eternal life—and to some 
extent it leaves them still—objective to human perception and 
thought. It brought down the Divine and eternal within the 
limits of human experience, human fellowship, and a human 
life. 

The modern spirit urges us in theological science to place 
ourselves face to face with fact; we must therefore place our- 
selves face to face with Christ. There is nothing of any value 
to Christian theology in the world’s history, or in philosophic 
speculation, or in the whole known universe, at all comparable 


’ with the one fact which is the foundation of our creed. If 


Christ be gone, all is gone; there is no basis to build upon; 
there is no system to build. Mosaism goes too, and we are 
left to Zoroaster, to Plato, to Confucius, to Buddha; nay, all 
goes, for in religious investigation our faculties are proved 
utterly untrustworthy and utterly worthless, and universal 
scepticism must end the strife and close the dreary scene. 
But the facts of Christ’s life on earth are some of the best 
authenticated facts in the history of the world. All kinds of 
evidence unite in bearing testimony to their objective reality. 
The existence of the Christian Church for more than eighteen 
centuries, the commencement with that Church of a new era 
for mankind, the introduction of a new spirit into society and 
individual life; the dispersion of an ancient race among the 
nations, the overthrow of ancient paganisms, the discrediting 
of venerable systems of philosophy, the establishment upon 
the ruins of the old world of the new Christian faith—all are 
undoubted proofs of the historical verity of our Lord’s life, 
which no isolated pkssages from Tacitus or Pliny, and no cor- 
roborative testimony from the writings of friend or foe, need 
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be cited to strengthen. The details of that life we must learn 
from the records of it, accepted by Christians, and given forth 
to the world as reliable and trustworthy records. No com- 
petent critic denies that the Gospels are historical records ; 
and all attempts to shake their historical accuracy and the 
historical character of Christ have signally and conspicu- 
ously failed. Theories of myth, romance, vision, have in turn 
yielded to the honest handling of sober criticism ; and what- 
ever may be matter of dispute as to the possible interpolations 
in the Fourth Gospel or elsewhere, Christ and His personal 
history, His life, teaching, death, resurrection, are by all the 
laws of evidence authenticated as solid, veritable, historical 
facts. If ‘literature’ may speak where ‘dogma’ must be 
silent, we may appeal to literature for its suffrage. Goethe, 
the splendour of whose genius has not yet suffered eclipse, 
declares, ‘I esteem the Gospels to be thoroughly genuine, for 
there shines forth from them the reflected splendour of a 
sublimity proceeding from the person of Jesus Christ, of so 
Divine a kind as only the Divine could ever have manifested 
upon earth.’ * Rousseau, who with all his faults is an impar- 
tial and important witness on such a question, says :— 


My friend, men do not invent things like this; and the facts respecting 
Socrates which no one doubts are not so well attested as those about Jesus 
Christ. These Jews could never have struck this tone, or thought of this 
morality; and the Gospels have characteristics of truthfulness so grand, so 
striking, so perfectly inimitable, that their inventors would be even more 
wonderful than He whom they pourtray.{ 


John Stuart Mill, an acknowledged master in the school of 
modern logic, writes :— 


It is of no use to say that Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not 
historical. . . . Who among His disciples or among their proselytes was 
capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or imagining the life 
and characters revealed in the Gospels? Certainly not the fishermen or 
Galilee; as certainly not St. Paul, whose character and idiosyncrasies were 
of a totally different sort; still less the early Christian writers, in whom 
nothing is more evident than that the good which was in them was 
derived, as they always professed that it was derived, from a higher 
source. } 


The objective reality of our Lord’s life on earth as it 
appears in the Gospels established, the broad foundation of 
Christian theology is frmly laid. For there is no doctrine in 
the whole system of vital importance which is not based upon 
some fact in our Lord’s personal history, which is not a legiti- 


* ‘Conversations with Eckermann,’ vol, iii. p. 37. : 
+ ‘Emile,’ vol. i. pp. 4, 109. } ‘ Three Essays on Religiov,’ pp. 253, 254. 
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mate interpretation of that fact, or a legitimate inference from 
it. In this wondrous personal history we have the actual 
presence of the supernatural; we have the elements of the 
doctrine of the unity and the tri-personality of the Divine 
Nature; we have the substance of the doctrine of the origin, 
needs, and possibilities of man; we have the materials of the 
doctrine of atonement by sacrifice, or redemption by grace; 
we have the basis of the doctrine of the Christian community, 
and of the doctrine of the future of man and the world. 


For the essence of Christianity (observes Bishop Martensen) is no- 
thing else than Christ Himself. The Founder of the religion is Himself, its 
sum and substance. He is not merely the historical Founder of a religion ; 
His person cannot be separated from the doctrine which He proclaims, 
but has an eternal, ever-present significance for the human race.* 


The appeal lies still to historical fact when the significance 
of our Lord’s life and death and resurrection is in question. 
For men specially acquainted with the Lord, specially 
charged by Him for that work, and specially gifted for that 
work by the Spirit of grace, first interpreted His life and 
teaching, and preached His gospel to the world. And one 
whose historical reality and place are indisputable, who was 
as one born out of due time, took up subsequently the blessed 
task with an equal authority and a larger grasp of mind. But 
there is even here no formulated systematic body of truth, no 
set of abstract dogmas; nor are the principles of what is 
called natural theology and the facts of the religious needs 
and experience of men postulated as fundamental or regarded 
as other than subsidiary and corroborative testimonies. The 
great doctrines of the gospel, based upon the personal history 
of Christ, are afterwards taught by institutions, by ordin- 
ances, by acts of service and devotion, by words of counsel 
and exhortation called forth by special emergencies, by earnest 
and practical exposition of the great redemptive work of the 
Lord. The records of this teaching are historical records, are 
ebviously independent records, and form the enlarged data by 
which the interpretation of Christ and His gospel is sustained 
and unfolded. The substantial agreement of apostolic men, 
notwithstanding the diversity of their point of view, is a 
remarkable testimony to the soundness of the interpretation 
they offer, and the reality of the facts they interpret. 

Perhaps more importance should be assigned to this way of 
meeting the requirements of the modern spirit than is here 
assigned to it, perhaps less; but one thing must not be left 
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out of view. We are sometimes accused of bibliolatry. The 
infallible Book, it is said, is the Protestant’s counterpart 
of the Catholic’s infallible pope. That we are not always 
careful enough in our statements of truth, to avoid this objec- 
tion, may be admitted. Practically, however, it is incorrect ; 
we are not bibliolaters. Holding as we do firmly and tena- 
ciously the inspiration of the Old and New Testaments, 
believing that the word of God is to be found in these books, 
we yet hold and believe this as an inference from the study of 
the books, as a doctrine of theology, and not as the foundation 
of our theological system. Our faith and hope rest upon a 
Divine person of whom the Book tells us; and our pulpits 
universally proclaim, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.’ The Book is not the way of salvation, 
but the finger-post, or series of finger-posts, the Lord of the 
way has erected to point us to Him who is the sum and sub- 
stance of Divine revelation, and Himself ‘the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.’ 

One of the most hopeful features of our time, and a certain 
indication whither the modern spirit, almost unconsciously to 
ourselves, is driving us, is the increasing interest felt in the 
biography of our Lord. The attention is concentrated, the 
battle converges about the key of the whole position. Ger- 
many, France, England, Scotland, America, vie in pourtraying 
in sober or fanciful colours the wondrous life of the Son of 
man. Would it not be a gain to our theologies if the Lord 
Jesus Christ were far more than He is their beginning, 
middle, and end? How many vain speculations would cease, 
how many empty discussions be silenced! It would certainly 
be a gain to our Churches, and this gain we may in coming 
days confidently anticipate. Communion with Christ more 
intimate, more direct, more persistent, will revivify the faith 
and energy of Christians, and awaken and impress the world 
without. As the Master of life once more walks among His 
people, dwells in their thoughts and their homes, moves 
amid the busy world of literature and human affairs, occupies 
the foremost place in our religious conceptions and evidences, 
scepticism will be abashed, irreverence rebuked, belief re- 
stored, piety quickened; and over the grave of the decaying 
hope and vigour of the Church the declaration will sound out 
with new power, ‘I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’ 

The modern spirit will demand finally what is the most 
weighty of all its demands, viz., verification by an appeal to. 
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facts of the theological doctrines deduced from facts. The 
process of verification is of great importance in all the sciences. 
It is not unfrequently attended with considerable difficulty, 
and sometimes it is impossible: hypotheses remain hypo- 
theses because substantiation cannot be attained. It is re- 
markable how far physical science often falls short of satisfying 
the requirements it rigorously imposes upon itself, although 
some men of science seem to be singularly unmindful of the 
fact. Professor Jevons, in his ‘ Principles of Science,’ a text- 
book of scientific method, suggests that scientific men pro- 
foundly engaged in the study of particular classes of phenomena 
could not readily describe, and do but rarely generalize upon, 
the methods of reasoning which they unconsciously employ, 
and that some of them labour under serious misapprehension 
as to the logical value of our knowledge of nature. His con- 
viction, he says, is strong ‘that before a vigorous logical 
scrutiny the Reign of Law will prove to be an unverified 
hypothesis, the Uniformity of Nature an ambiguous expres- 
sion, the certainty of our scientific inferences to a great extent 
a delusion.’ The value of science is admitted to be very high 
‘while the conclusions are kept well within the limits of the 
data on which they are founded ;’ but it is pointed out ‘ that 
our experience is of the most limited character compared with 
what there is to learn, while our mental powers seem to fall 
infinitely short of the task of comprehending and explaining 
fully the nature of any one object.’. The Professor concludes 
that we must interpret the results of the scientific method in 
an affirmative sense only—that ours must be a truly positive 
philosophy, ‘ not that false negative philosophy which, build- 
ing on a few material facts, presumes to assert that it has 
compassed the bounds of existence, while it nevertheless 
ignores the most unquestionable phenomena of the human 
mind and feelings.’ 


We must ignore (says Professor Jevons in his final reflections on the 
results and limits of scientific method) no existence whatever; we may 
variously interpret or explain its meaning and origin, but if a phe- 
nomenon does exist, it demands some kind of explanation. If, then, 
there is to be a competition for scientific recognition, the world without 
us must yield to the undoubted existence of the spirit within. Our own 
hopes and wishes and determinations are the most undoubted phenomena 
within the sphere of consciousness. If men do act, feel, and live as if 
they were not merely the brief products of a casual conjunction of atoms, 
but the instruments of a far-reaching purpose, are we to record all other 
phenomena and pass over these? We investigate the instincts of the ant 
and the bee and the beaver, and discover that they are led by an inscrut- 
able agency to work towards a distant purpose. Let us be faithful to our 
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scientific method, and investigate also those instincts of the human mind 
by which man is led to work as if the approval of a Higher Being were 
the aim of life.* 


Dr. Rudolf Virchow, of Berlin, speaks in the same cau- 
tionary and admonitory tone, and enters his decided protest 
_ against the premature attempt to bring psychical processes 
into immediate connection with those which are physical, and 
to thrust anew into the foreground of our expositions that 
which has so often proved an insoluble problem. He declares, 
moreover, that ‘every positive advance we have made in the 
province of pre-historic anthropology has actually removed 
us further from the proof of the theory that mah had an- 
cestors among other vertebrate animals ;’ and that ‘ we cannot 
teach, we cannot pronounce it to be a conquest of science, 
that man descends from the ape or from any other animal. 
We can only indicate it as an hypothesis, however probable it 
may seem, and however obvious a solution it may appear.’t 
Professors Jevons and Virchow, in these warning counsels, 
but pay due deference to the legitimate demands of the modern 
spirit. 

" asthe remark must be made of some moment. The veri- 

fication of facts and doctrines cannot be demanded outside 
the sphere to which those facts and doctrines belong. For 
example, our sense of sight must not be discredited in its 
testimony concerning colours because it cannot verify its dis- 
tinction to the touch or taste ; nor must the sense of hearing 
be held to fail in its evidence and proof of the harmonies of 
sound if no verification can be offered to the sense of smell. 
Mr. George Henry Lewes justly observes that the conclusions 
in one department of knowledge cannot be held to be valid 
beyond the range of the data. 


No science can be controlled by the results of another, and this because 
phenomena are independent not less than interdependent. Mathematics 
cannot receive laws from chemistry, ner physics from biology: the 
phenomena studied in each case are special.} 


The verification of our theological teaching must be looked 
for in the province to which that teaching belongs. The 
doctrines and truths of Christianity belong to the sphere of 
the religious life and to the experience of the spirit within us, 
and are to be tested and verified within the sphere with which 

* *Principles of Science,’ vol. i. pref, v. ix. x. ; vol. ii. 439, 470. 


+ ‘The Freedom of Science in the Modern State,’ pp. 55, 58, 63. 
} ‘Problems of Life and Mind,’ vol. i. pp. 95, 96. 
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they are concerned. Chemical properties may be established 
by experiment in the laboratory; historical facts are tested by 
the comparison of independent records; but spiritual things 
are spiritually determined and discerned. Religious doctrine 
has to do mainly with the life and experience, and can be 
verified only in the life and experience. The truth of our 
Lord’s practical and spiritual teaching is tested only by 
actually putting it to the test ; that is, making experiment of 
it, acting upon it in the life. It is for the religious sphere, 
and the conclusions of reasoning cannot determine its false- 
hood or truth. When our Lord says, ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light;’ 
how shall we verify this saying? Will spectrum analysis 
yield any conclusions about it? Can it be analyzed by 
chemical process? Can we experiment upon it in the dis- 
secting-room, or demonstrate it by mathematics? The only 
method of testing it is by taking that easy yoke and bearing 
that light burden; or by collecting the testimony of those who 
have done so. The larger number by far of the vital prin- 
ciples of the gospel are open to the same process of verifica- 
tion, and to no other. ‘If any man will do the will of my 
Father, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.’ 
The doctrines of theology are usually classified in five 
divisions, those which relate to God, to man, to salvation, to 
the Church, and to the future of the kingdom of God and of 
mankind. It is obvious that for the full verification of some 
of these doctrines we must wait in faith; but it is soundly 
scientific to wait in faith when partial verification has been 
secured in our present everyday experience. The young dawn 
of heaven below is really, according to the principles of 
science, an earnest, steadfast and sure, of the full glory of 
heaven above. The certain fearful looking for of judgment 
is the scientific grouna upon which the solemn realities of 
eternal judgment may be anticipated. In the controversy in 
the midst of which we have found ourselves of late concerning 
future punishment, the appeal has been made with great 
wisdom to experience. The facts ef man’s moral life, the in- 
durating effect of sin, and the tendency of character to take a 
settled and permanent form, prevent the more cautious, and, 
one may say, scientific theologians from admitting the doctrine 
of final restitution—a doctrine based usually upon principles 
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of a priori reasoning, and upon not very easy and obvious but 
somewhat strained interpretations of Scripture. So also the 
utter impossibility of verifying the theory of annihilation, the 
absence of any facts of experience to support it, make it a 
hardly tenable hypothesis in theological science. The whole 
question of the future, both of the world and of mankind, will 
no doubt receive ere long fuller and more scientific treatment 
in theology, and the appeal to experience will have increasing 
weight. Nor need we be surprised that in the determination 
of doctrine the progress of knowledge, the accumulations of 
experience, and the unfoldings of human history, are im- 
portant factors; for the apostles had to wait to solve by 
experience, under the guidance of the Spirit, problems con- 
cerning the kingdom of God and the death of Christ which 
first perplexed and staggered them. The true doctrine of the 
Christian Church, about which so many divergent views exist, 
must wait for a similar solution, and toward that solution 
English Nonconformity, if true to her best instincts, will con- 
tribute important and decisive principles. 

For the appeal in the scientific method is not only to indi- 
vidual experience, but to the experience of the race; and to 
universal experience the appeal may successfully be made 
with respect to the great Christian doctrines of man, of God, 
and of salvation. All history testifies to man’s need of re- 
demption, and all the deepest experiences of our nature. Nay, 
although timeo Danaos dona ferentes, our modern philosophical 
writers come to our aid and clinch the doctrine of hereditary 
depravity with their moral and intellectual experiences regis- 
tered in the nervous structure and inherited from our ances- 
tors. ‘ How many disorders,’ says Professor Tyndall, ‘ ghostly 
and bodily, are transmitted to us by inheritance! Processes 
in the conduct or regulation of which I had no share have 
made me what Iam. Here if anywhere we are as clay in the 
hands of the potter.’ The doctrines of distinguishing grace 
are similarly verifiable in individual and national history. 
But even that solemn and profound mystery, the tri-person- 
ality of God, though a doctrine of revelation rather than an 
inference from facts of spiritual history, receives wonderful 
confirmation in the experience of mankind. The Incarnation 
and Pentecost carry us a long way in its settlement ; and rules 
of arithmetic do not apply where the mode of existence is 
not subject to physical conditions. The old Greek Fathers, 
gifted with a subtlety and depth peculiar to their race, saw 
into this mystery with a penetration of intellect and a spiritual 
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insight that have never been surpassed ; and the needs of the 
Church, now against one form of error now against another, 
rendered them capable of placing this doctrine in the position 
in theological science from which it has not yet been removed 
after so many years, and is not likely to be removed. 

The experience of an age of deep prophetic significance 
verified most conspicuously the great doctrines of atonement 
and salvation. On the eve of the Reformation, the burden of 
sin pressed heavily upon the heart and conscience of man- 
kind. The world was waiting, says the historian of the 
‘Growth of the Spirit of Christianity,’ for a great indulgence, for 
a great sacrifice, for a direct approach to the living God. It 
was weary of vain and partial indulgences, and desired an in- 
dulgence which would liberate by one great pardon from all 
sin. It asked for an indulgence which would pardon sin with- 
out making light of sin, without diminishing the guilt of sin, 
without weakening the claims of conscience or blunting the 
moral sense; a forgiveness which was not a mere act of 
Divine condescension, but grounded on the fact of expiation. 
It was weary for direct communion with the Lord; it longed 
to meet face to face with the eternal, to pass by intercessory 
host of angel, archangel, saint, martyr, holy virgin, or conse- 
crated priest, into the presence of the great Father of our 
spirits. It had toiled for it, longed for it, struggled for it. It 
came. From land to land the message spread of forgiveness 
for all sin; of forgiveness by a sacrifice commensurate with all 
time ; of forgiveness which condemned sin and expiated it by 
bearing its burden and tasting its woe; a forgiveness which 
satisfied the conscience and elevated the moral and spiritual 
life of man, opening for ever the door of communion with God, 
which the sense of sin and the craft of the priest had barred.* 
Herein was verified by one great experience what has been 
verified thousands of times before and since in individual, ex- 
perience: ‘Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ ; by whom also we 
have access by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God.’ 

But our remarks must close. Imperfectly and crudely have 
we discussed this large subject, indicating only the lines along 
which thought may travel at leisure. Enough has been said 
perhaps to convey to the mind from the point of view taken a. 
new confidence in the ultimate triumph of Christian truth. If 


* ‘Growth of the Spirit of Christianity,’ vol. ii. chap. xxxviii. pp. 381-84. 
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the modern spirit will not destroy, nor spoil, nor supersede 
the great doctrines and ideas of Christian theology, and makes 
no demands that cannot with advantage be met, what need 
we more? The future of the gospel and the future of Chris- 
tian theology are secure. Systems of thought may break up, 
and venerable creeds may decay, but their essential principles 
of truth will never be destroyed. Conflict may shake the 
Church within and without, but an immortal destiny is before 
her. The spirit that now dominates in literature and science, 
the spirit that now worketh in the children of the faithful as 
well as the children of disobedience, cannot overthrow the 
gospel of the blessed God. It may cast into the furnace of 
doubt and criticism our old traditional beliefs, but the sub- 
stance of Divine truths most fondly cherished will not be con- 
sumed, and only the dross and alloy of human admixture will 
perish. The old systematic theologies may dissolve and pass 
away, and new structures of religious thought may be reared; 
but the gospel liveth and abideth for ever. Nothing can dis- 
place it; and, refashioning our beliefs under the influence of 
the time, we shall receive back in purer and more radiant form 
the truths which are more precious than life, and the prin- 
ciples that have been hallowed for generations by the devo- 
tions of saintly men. But not without conflict and controversy, 
nor by conflict and controversy without revived moral earnest- 
ness ; not without deeper knowledge of ourselves and closer 
communion with our Lord, who is the source of our strength; 
not without a new breaking-in with power of God’s spiritual 
kingdom among men, shall we pass safely and securely 
through the crisis the modern spirit precipitates, and find 
our Christian theology renewing its youth and resuming its 
sway over the mind. The sublime spectacle of the Reforma- 
tion must again be repeated. Taking our stand upon the one 
great foundation, and the allied principles of eternal truth, 
we must be prepared as one man to maintain it; and to say 
with profound and deep-rooted conviction, before science, be- 
fore philosophy, before criticism, like Luther before the mag- 
nates of the Church or Athanasius before the powers of the 
world, ‘I cannot retract. ... Here I stand. I can do no 
other. God help me. Amen.’ 
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LreasEHOLDS are eviscerated freeholds stuffed with law; a 
tenure first contrived when legal subtlety was perfectly 
matured, but social science and political economy were yet 
unknown. Property in land was then a corpus vile for the 
lawyers, who regarded it as a peculiar subject for their 
cleverest devices. Its superior capabilities were little cared 
for; agriculture made no cognizable progress ; but no process 
for encumbering the land with trammels and complexities of 
law was, seemingly, neglected. The result appears in almost 
every acre of the soil, in almost every building on the land ; 
but the bad influence of leasehold tenure is most evident in 
metropolitan and urban buildings, and on those who are in 
any way connected with them, whether freeholders of building 
land and their lessees, or builders, tenants, occupiers, we may 
even add beholders, of our modern leasehold houses. 

The freeholder, for whose behoof the system was invented, 
has a claim for special pity. He may possibly have been a 
blissful, unsophisticated, pastoral proprietor, but, in an evil 
hour, his men of business tell him that his quiet fields have 
been developed into building land; amt then kis: misery 
begins. He seems to see before him the potentiality ‘of wealih 
without exertion. He is called, by reason of this building. 
land, a man of property; and hearing; aud of course heligying 
this, he far too often calculates his expectations as realities, 
and so begins to live, apart from fact, in dreamy hope. Thus 
his individuality and manliness are lost—sunk in the land. 
Afflicted with possession on the brain he loses self-possession, 
and his neighbours say that he ‘ belongs to the estate,’ which 
is indeed a true account of his condition. Moreover, in 
a year or two the monetary gain, whatever it may be in pro- 
spect, is in thought discounted, and there remains mere 
eagerness for prompt acquirement. The man, in fact, is badly 
off, for he has lost contentment. 

Meanwhile the lawyers and the ‘ architects’ are realizing 
what the man of property can only make his hope. They 
plan and litigate, and get their costs; sewers and roads are 
made at a large outlay, bringing no immediate return, but 
yielding a commission to the ‘architect,’ and then the pro- 
perty is quiet for some years. 

At length a plot of land is let to a smart enterprising . 
builder, highly recommended by his timber merchant; and to 
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induce the builder to proceed ‘ with spirit,’ and secure the 
ground rents, liberal cash advances from the fortunate pro- 
prietor are suggested, and eventually made. The ‘ architect’ 
will certify the cost of building work to warrant each advance, 
and the solicitor will take the builder's equitable security, and 
his receipt; the fees remaining with the ‘architect’ and 
lawyer as before. The freeholder again is good for all, but 
gets no gain. 

The work, however, does proceed with spirit. Possibly a 
dozen ‘ carcasses’ are soon in a condition for the first 
advance ; and so they rapidly proceed till all are covered in. 
And then the builder, having gained his stipulated cash 
advance upon the maximum of rough material, to be paid for 
when his three months’ bills are honoured, and on the mini- 
mum of costly labour which he has to pay for promptly in 
days’ wages, can with cheerfulness look round him; and, his 
friendly timber merchant being paid, he offers, and a liberal 
offer too, his general creditors five shillings in the pound. 
The creditors, who know their business, acquiesce; and, 
pocketing their dividend, are.quite prepared to trade with the 
same enterprising builder on some other ‘freehold property’ 
where ‘ cash advances will be made.’ 

-The secret of their confidence is this, that builders’ trades- 
men,, careiully insure inemselves against such ‘ accidental’ 
losses hy extrayagant-¢xcegs of prices; and these heaped up 
prices aq, to seme, extent, affect the entire building trade. Of 
course, then, the great public pays, but is ‘too occupied with 
business’ to consider. In one trade there is a discount or 
commission of from thirty-three to forty-eight per cent. beyond 
the ordinary business profit, and the other trades are liberal 
in a corresponding way. 

When on a Tuesday morning news arrives from the estate 
that all the work is stopped—for speculating builders are 
most careful to obtain advances for the payment of their men 
on Saturday—the ‘architect’ is naturally sorry; more par- 
ticularly since, on very careful scrutiny, the carcasses appear 
to be in every way defective, thoroughly ill-built, requiring 
much upholding, and, in fact, not worth the cost of the 
material. The freeholder is philosophical, or foolish, as the 
fates permit; his ground rents are still unsecured, and his 
advances have resulted in a pile of hideous brickwork, an 
advertisement of evil on his property. The lawyer and the 
‘architect’ explain the nature of the case, and the result is 
that the carcasses are sold for what they may be worth, and 
our proprietor goes softly for his time of mourning. He has 
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realized the loss, that in conjunction with the profit, which 
his men of business tell him must soon come, is held to con- 
stitute a sound and healthy character of business, as distinct 
from mere reception and acquirement. 

After a year or two of patience and consideration land is let 
again, at probably a great reduction on the former rental, 
for the carcasses have brought some disrepute upon the land. 
The freeholder, refusing to ‘advance,’ discovers that his pro- 
perty is worth no more than half of what he previously had 
been instructed to expect; and so he wisely learns to limit all 
his reckonings to what he has in hand. Meanwhile, as settle- 
ments and possible encumbrances weigh heavily upon the 
man of property, the ground rents are sold off as fast as they 
are made; and so eventually, after years of trouble and 
anxiety and risk, the end of all may be that he is not insol- 
vent, and is very thankful that his means, apart from his 
‘estate,’ have saved him. If he has been cautious, free from 
spendthrift habits, and a man of sense, he may avoid extreme 
disaster, but in most cases ultimate success is very moderate. 

Of course, the public are not in the counsel of these men of 
property ; and, in their magnifying way, they take the gross 
for something like the net return of building land. But if the 
histories and titles of suburban property in ground rents were 
investigated, it would soon appear that the reputed increment 
of wealth to the original proprietor is a delusion, and that an 
‘estate’ is often but a cumbrous and expensive means of 
wasting life and intellect for a vain show; that had the free- 
holder disposed of all his land, with prudent temporary build- 
ing covenants, in lots as buildings were required, and then 
invested the proceeds in interest-paying, sound securities, his 
fortune would have been much greater, his encumbrances 
much less, time, health, and possibly some credit, would have 
happily been saved, and years of disappointment, care, and 
foolish expectation would have been avoided. 

This is a fair account of many an enterprising freeholder’s 
experience. In other cases speculating men of business take 
the land, with all its risks and care, at a low ground rent; and 
by sub-letting to the builders make in time what are most 
infelicitously called ‘improved’ ground-rents. ‘ Architects’ 
and lawyers are employed to let the land, and to invite their 
clients to ‘advance to builders’ at ‘ good interest.’ This goes 
on, possibly, for years, with good or evil fortune for the specu- 
lator; but the builder’s usual course is one of ill-considered 
enterprise, extravagant expenditure, anticipated profits, and 
frequent ‘compromise’ or bankruptcy; and for the tradesmen 
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there are heavy risks, completely, or it may be incompletely, 
covered by insurance prices. ‘ Architects’ and lawyers get, of 
course, their fees; and the confiding client-mortgagee receives, 
for a few years, perhaps, his interest, and then possession of 
a range of carcasses and houses made of half-baked clay, and 
mud, and compo, with raw shrinking timber, gaping joiner’s 
work, foul chimneys, unsound roofs, damp basement rooms, 
and inefficient drains. The public thus are providently housed. 

It must be evident, however, that the method is expensive. 
The extent of land round London needlessly withdrawn from 
agriculture, though for years unused for building; the long 
lines, and even widespread neighbourhoods, of carcasses that 
stand unfinished, and of houses equally unlet, mean grievous 
loss and waste, which some one has to suffer. Certainly, the 
builders cannot be the losers; and, in brief, the public pays. 
When to this dead loss are added all the multiplied and heavy 
untaxed costs of ‘ architects’ and lawyers, the insurance profit, 
twenty-five per cent. or even thirty, for the tradesmen, and the 
constant outlay that the rickety and unsound work requires, it 
must be clear that leasehold house providing is a most extra- 
vagant and wasteful system, which, when they learn to under- 
stand it, men of sense will not endure. 

Besides all this excessive costliness, the houses are them- 
selves a constant tax on physical endurance, and on social 
comfort and economy. The freeholder’s estate is planned with 
no regard at all for those who will, by force of leasehold cus- 
tom, be compelled to suffer in the houses. ‘Architects’ lay 
out the roads and streets with reference to frontages alone, 
and on the length of frontage so contrived, the extremest sub- 
division possible for sites of houses, to obtain the greatest 
rental from the land, is made. The houses are to be the 
narrowest that the public will, in each locality, endure; and 
certainly the public are extremely squeezable. The conse- 
quences are small incommodious chambers, well called ‘sitting’ 
rooms, in which the necessary or unnecessary furniture so oc- 
cupies the little space that those for whom they are supposed 
to be constructed ought to be incapable of movement, basement 
kitchens, dog-leg staircases (most aptly named), few rooms to 
live in on a floor and many floors of height, the thinnest 
walls the Building Act permits, abundance of cheap ‘ deco- 
ration,’ a fine coat of stucco, with the ‘ architectural effect’ of 
cornices and columns to distract attention from the meanness 
of the work, and such a want of liberal adaptation and amenity 
as quite forbids the sense of comfort, and prevents the louse 
from ever being honoured or rejoiced in as 2 home. 


or 
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The long continuance and the general extension of the 
leasehold system is an evidence of the habitual neglect of men 
to study questions which, in some sense public, yet most 
intimately concern themselves. In this case failure to per- 
ceive the obvious connection between a harmless-looking legal 
document and its widespread damaging effect, becomes the 
cause of constant suffering and error. Freeholders, for in- 
stance, never seem to understand their actual position, but 
unlearnedly imagine that as they hold their land in fee they 
have control of that which other people, builders, place upon 
it; that when they let their freehold land for building they 
obtain a freehold price by way of rental, and that the reversion, 
after ninety years or so, is worth consideration and of present 
value. These all are fallacies. A simple process of arithmetic 
will show that if a man of statutable age grants building leases 
for the usual term, the reversion of the buildings cannot be, 
withia an ordinary lifetime, of appreciable value. It is 
moreover evident that a clear title, with no covenants and 
no superior control, must be more valuable than a lease con- 
taining cumbrous stipulations, with the possibility of legal 
complications, unanticipated loss or even forfeiture. The de- 
preciated worth of leasehold property compared with freehold 
is the measure of this difference; and yet the freeholder will 
hardly bring himself to admit and understand that what he 
calls a freehold ground rent is but leasehold in its value ; that 
the freehold which he let became by action of the lease de- 
preciated to mere leasehold in the rent that it commands ; 
and that for this lessened worth of his commodity he has 
the fiction of an ultimate reversion, which, even to his heirs, 
when half the term has passed, will hardly be of marketable 
value. He has deprived himself for fifty years at least of 
something like a quarter of the value of his property. He had 
a good commodity to sell, spontaneously he made it bad, and he 
is then obliged to let it at a corresponding under-price ; and all 
for an ideal gain so far remote that a mere peppercorn insur- 
ance could suffice to represent it. His financial loss is thus 
immediate and absolute ; but besides this loss, he has for the 
remainder of his life the care of supervision, of collecting 
rents, of law contingencies, of architectural dilapidations, of 
insurance policies, and of the many incidents that happen, 
unforeseen, to property secured on leasehold houses. His 
‘estate,’ instead of being a relief from care, is quite a busi- 
ness ; he must then entrust it to a lawyer’s keeping, and with 
equanimity receive and pay the annual bill. 

But when the half, or eamamentn, of ninety years has 
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passed, and the slow, gradual, increment of fortune comes, 
how seldom and how little do the owners find themselves the 
better for their long-expected good! In almost every case the 
property has been negotiated or encumbered, turned to some 
account by way of fines or premiums or mortgages, or any 
of the methods that the law provides for eating up the land. 
Besides, after some ninety years or more of use and of ex- 
posure houses will show age and wear. They were not built to 
last beyond the term, nor yet designed for comfortable human 
occupation ; but, for the most part, they were planned to suit 
the fashion and the folly of the day. The fashions having 


changed, the houses lose their character for style ; they are F 
old fashioned, and are accounted quite inferior. Thus in every ] 
period of its course, in its preparation and its consequences, t 
leasehold tenure is a noxious system, and the transmutation I 
of the freehold is in every way an injury to the proprietor. r 
But building speculators are, like leasing freeholders, the D 
victims and results, if they are also agents, of the leasehold lk 
system. These poor men are seldom destitute of merit ; they p 
are probably indifferent workmen, who, by force of character a 
and exceptional capacity for supervision and control, have § p 
been advanced in their own sphere to some position of com- h 
mand. They are invited to become leaseholders; and, stepping t] 
confidently and with eagerness into the stream of speculation, t] 
frequently from sheer inexperience, and before they are aware, 
they lose their footing and are carried downward by the stream, Bp 
perhaps just floating for a while, but almost sure to be at § p 
length submerged. The process has a hardening effect, and § jg 
many a London speculator has, not merely once or twice, — }, 
compounded with his creditors. The bankruptcies and ‘com- § y 
promises’ by one generation of the speculating builders about § J, 
London are, it has been said, more numerous than the men § 4; 
themselves. We seldom hear of speculating builders who § }, 
have been remarkably successful, but occasionally, after lives Jt, 
of care and scampish work, they make, perhaps by some mere F a 
accident, what they esteem a fortune; or more probably they § 4), 
sink in middle age, exhausted, out of sight below the lowest § gt 
level even of a leasehold tenure. Would that their works J 1 
might follow them ! tu 


Of course, considering the ill repute and risks of speculating § te 
leasehold work, few prudent men of capital will seriously en- — of 
gage in it. The business, therefore, is almost entirely left to Fe x 
needy men, who, as they build, immediately charge the car- [ jn 
casses with mortgages and loans, involving costly and un- § jg 
necessary deeds. ‘Thus it occurs that speculating builders are ff ye 
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80 grievously oppressed by law. Besides, in modern leases, 
there is now a customary clause, requiring that all demises, 
under-leases, and assignments, which include the mortgages 
and charges, shall be registered and copied by the freeholder’s 
solicitor, who is to receive on each occasion some two guineas 
as his fee. New houses frequently remain for twenty years or 
more negotiable and encumbered ere they settle down into the 
hands of individual proprietors ; and by the fees on a suburban 
leasehold the solicitor may make an income greater than the 
freeholder’s gross rental. 

With the speculating builders should be classed their wan- 
dering workmen, artisans and labour sub-contractors of the 
lowest kind in character and quality of work ; ‘field rangers’ 
they are called. Not one quarter of the working builders about 
London are efficient ‘ tradesmen’ worth their wages. All the 
rest are spoiled, or have been grievously arrested in develop- 
ment by sub-contracting and the present architectural and 
leasehold systems. These poor men accept from their em- 
ployers the discovered measure of the ‘ public taste’ and need, 
and do their work appropriately. Speculating builders will 
provide such workmanship as they can get; but they can 
hardly care to do good work for people who habitually show that 
this is not the thing they want, and that it is, in fact, beyond 
their understanding and appreciation. 

Here, then, we have a second numerous and wide-spread class 
perverted and used up by this pernicious system. When the 
public execrate their painful leasehold houses their chief outcry 
is against the speculating builders ; but these builders are not 
half as much to blame as their accusers, who, without these 
men, if seems, would have no houses to complain of. Specu- 
lating builders are but a result of public folly. Asa class they 
are not culpably successful at the public cost, nor are they so 
beholden to mankind that they should sacrifice themselves 
to architectural philanthropy. Their object, quite legitimate 
according to the public will, is to contrive as many houses as 
they can within a given frontage, then to make these houses 
stand awhile, and then, with careful promptitude, to sell them. 
The superior public, who are taught to think that architec- 
ture ‘as a fine art’ is the only fitting subject for their con- 
templation, and that cordial acquaintance with the simple art 
of building, and with building artisans, is ‘low,’ when they 
experience the result of their absurd neglect, are disappointed, 
injured, irritated, and in their dismay they blame the specu- 
lating builders, who are only instruments ; they never seem to 
recognize the real cause of their aftliction. 
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Now let the truth be known: with all the great defects of 
modern houses and the multiplied delinquencies of builders, 


these men will, in all things that concern the domicile, bear 
fair comparison with the occupants themselves, who are 
absurdly ignorant of everything connected with the scene of 
their domestic life. The thing that, more than any other, 
must affect their comfort and their health, they never under- 
stand. They trouble all the world with their complaints, instead 
of thoughtfully considering why they suffer, and determining 
to get complete and permanent relief. 

And yet the public also may be well excused. The lease- 
hold custom has been no invention of the present generation ; 
they were all born to it, and are constantly debilitated by its 
influence. Leaseholds have denied them some of the most 
comforting and fortifying and ennobling circumstances of 
domestic and of social life. Possession of a freehold house 
confers upon its occupier social freedom and political import- 
ance, clears his mind of vanities, and gives him, consequently, 
force of understanding: it induces firmness and stability of 
character, and sets around a man a healthy limit to his aims, 
if he is wise enough to recognize it. He has naturally an 
habitual, sympathetic, interest in his house which makes it 
his delightful care; and, consequently, by a noble and expanded 
selfishness, he rises to the home and house, proud, and in 
habit self-respecting. 


Nothing contributes more to nourish elevation of sentiment in a people 
than the large and free character of their habitations. The Middle Age 
architecture and its spacious and lofty rooms, so unlike the mean and 
cramped externals of English middle-class life, gave the sentiment of a 
larger and freer existence, and were a sort of poetic cultivation.* 


Such was the character of life on freehold tenure ; but of late, 
on leaseholds, men are never free in sentiment or elevated or 
enlarged at home. Their houses are a gathering of torture 
chambers, and they enter them with the habitual instinctive 
expectation of removing at the earliest opportunity. Each 
house appears, most truthfully indeed, to be a thing to be 
avoided ; and each tenant feels that what he calls a house is not 
a home, but something made for ‘style.’ It was not made for 
him, nor can it be: he is unsettled, apprehensive, constantly 
expectant, never satisfied. The consequence has been that every 
year there is increased mobility among the London population. 
Their full average length of residence in one house is not three 
years ; and this, in houses of the middle class, is now the 
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ordinary length of term for occupants’ agreements. Houses 
are got up to look, to superficial eyes, superior to their rental ; 
showing that a studiously constructed falsehood is considered 
an advantage. A similar pretentiousness is carefully main- 
tained in equipage and furniture, that everything may be in 
keeping; and the tenant thus asserts his vain position in 
the world. Speculating builders see all this, they learn to 
know their public, and are quite prepared to please them. 
They discover that their customers are seldom satisfied with 
a substantial and convenient, unpretending house, in which 
the income of the occupant might with propriety be econo- 
mized, and his display would be within his actual means. 
The builders see that just the contrary of this is the ambition 
of the world, and that if some men have the gift of self- 
respect above the customary reverence for wealth, this class 
is not the one on which they must rely. They consequently 
build their houses for the public as they find them ; and these 
houses are, in architectural character and show, fair repre- 
sentatives of popular desire. 

Thus the system is continually acting and reacting on 
the public, and on the houses they inhabit. It induces 
flimsy-mindedness ; men fatuously accept the evil which by 
leasehold tenure they are made to suffer, and their domiciles 
reflect the weakness and the want of individuality of those 
who occupy them. The result is perfectly well known. Though 
it is said that one half of the world can hardly know how the 
remainder live, a long experience in London does enable some 
to form a tolerable estimate of the condition of its sad and 
quiet-looking people. Certainly a large proportion live from 
hand to mouth, and very frequently beyond their means. 
Commencing with a perfectly ‘genteel’ idea of themselves 
and of their suitable requirements, they wear their spurious 
gentility, a robe of Nessus, all their lives. It is the ‘elegant’ 
and showy leasehold house that starts them on their lifelong, 
painful, and unfortunate career. 

Under such circumstances some device of false economy is 
needful to maintain appearances; and cleanliness and comfort, 
children’s education, even health, are sacrificed. The house, 
so stylish, and not built for common people of domestic habits, 
needs much cleaning and attendance; but these things can 
be dispensed with. Every year there is a greater general 
neglect of household cleanliness and decency. Tenants live, 
for their three years perhaps, in constantly accumulating dirt, 
and then they take another house, fresh cleaned and painted, 
where again they stay till filth and its results compel another 
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move. We are informing those who do not know the state in 
which the other half of London live. The house, they say, is 
kept in order for them; they are quite above, or possibly 
beneath, the manly household duty of inspecting drains ; and 
fevers, typhoid, and diphtheria, are allowed to decimate their 
families. Repairs of damage done by ill-conditioned occupants 
are now by custom made ‘the landlord’s business;’ everything 
must be provided for the tenant, who, in house affairs, is treated 
as entirely helpless and incapable, at once a baby and an im- 
becile. 

This coddling has a very bad effect upon the personal and 
domestic habits and the social sentiment of men and women. 
When so overcared for, people are induced to care but little 
for themselves. They fail in self-respect, and so again this 
leasehold tenure tends to home neglect and dirtiness, and 
propagates disease. Besides, the house in sanitary matters 
cannot be kept separate from the furniture that it contains, 
nor this, again, from clothing and the family that wear 
it. Thus the increasing want of household cleanliness is not 
restricted to the architectural structure of the house: it per- 
vades everything ; and when reports of fever epidemics and 
of variola cause alarm, it will be well to notice how these 
virulent disorders are engendered and promoted. 

But there are more than architectural and sanitary matters 
influenced by this tenure: intellectual growth and mental 
character become injuriously affected. People will employ 
their minds on their immediate surroundings, if not wisely, 
owing to obstructing circumstances, then absurdly, with the 
natural results. Under leasehold tenure men and women are 
protected from responsibility—deprived of it, would be more 
accurate—concerning the most influential object that affects 
them. In the fabric of their house they have no worthy 
interest ; their attention, therefore, is transferred to the light 
cares of furniture and dress. The consequence of the entire 
withdrawal of the dignified and permanent abode from social 
and domestic care is an unnatural levity, which demonstrates 
itself in ‘fashions’ and their imitations. Everything in out- 
ward life becomes a triviality, and character receives its 
stamp from trivial surroundings. Self-respect is thus again 
diminished, and social reverence is lost. The result through- 
out society has been the ostracism of the stronger minds and 
the promotion of the weak and vain. Excessive worthlessness 
of every kind in dress and furniture is evidence of this inver- 
sion; and the public, having lost their natural leaders and 
their individual judgment and good sense, make tradesmen’s 
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novelties in ‘fashionable’ rubbish matter for intense desire, 
extravagant expenditure, and lifelong social competition. 

_ On the other hand, the uncontrolled possession of his free- 
hold house and home endows the self-respecting man with social 
dignity and influence. He is a local personage, perhaps a 
power, having local interests which lead to local public duties. 
When thus territorially settled, men know one another, and 
discover who should lead in secular affairs and who should 
follow; special aptitude for work and for administration 
becomes recognized and properly applied; and as each house 
erected by its own proprietor upon a frechold site is pretty 
sure to be a sound, substantial structure, the result of con- 
stant effort at improvement, such endeavour and experience 
naturally give the architectural culture needful for the proper 
management of public works. With such homely, customary ~ 
house-building there would be no abject deference of ignorance 
to clever experts; people generally would understand what- 
ever might be recommended for the public good, and would 
themselves see clearly how it is to be obtained. 

But some may say that business is so urgent, and its regular 
engagements so engross their time, that they have none to 
spare for architectural diversion. True enough, no doubt, 
particularly when these persons are successful, and are rising 
in the world. But what is business that it should be so en- 
grossing? What need is there for the constant urgency? 
As business men report, their occupation is not so entirely 
healthy that no change and no relief could be desired. They 
say—we quote from varied and extensive testimony—that the 
trades, and even the professions, are but few in which a 
scrupulous regard is shown for genuine, as distinct from legal, 
honesty. It really seems, then, that some little intermission 
might be advocated, and accepted by the saner portion of the 
world. A wholesome change of occupation might improve 
the moral tone, and possibly revive the spirit of our business 
men. Their thoughts are evidently gloomy even at their most 
exhilarating times ; their aspect is indeed a constant strain 
on pity and commiseration. Where, for instance, can be 
seen a show more dismal than the range of faces at a feast 
of some great City Company? ‘The people are all evidently 
men of business, and, besides, are leaseholders. 

The tenure is not the disgrace and plague of any special 
class. All ranks are injured by it: the nobility and West 
End residents as well as City clerks and working men. All 
suffer in domestic comfort; but to those whose state and 
dignity are held to be their great distinction leasehold influ- 
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ences must be specially obnoxious. To have lost the amplitude 
and individuality of a town house, and to be numbered in a 
row of compo-fronted slips of leasehold work, to be the subject 
of a common building speculation, with its transient fashions 
and vulgarities, is not consistent with the notion of an ancient 
aristocracy. The change from Grosvenor Square to Grosvenor 
Place is like an abdication of nobility. A nobleman till 
lately had a ducal residence between the river and Tra- 
falgar Square; the House has been pulled down; the site 
has been converted into ‘frontages;’ and now his Grace 
finds shelter in a leasehold tenement that faces a cross road 
behind the Queen’s back garden. 

The effect of leaseholds on the working classes is, however, 
of more consequence than loss of dignity; it tends with them 
directly to disease, to dissipation, and to death. At least one 
half of London houses are unfit for human beings to reside 
in. All the rooms are made so small that any locomotion 
in them causes injury to walls, partitions, furniture, and 
fixtures. Everything becomes dilapidated, roughly worn, and 
consequently dirty. Then, their houses being sorry imi- 
tations of the homes of richer people, those who labour, 
thinking such display to be distinguished and correct, en- 
deavour also, in their sordid way, to imitate their betters 
in their household goods and dress. Thus everything about 
the families and homes of working men is now a travesty 
of the pernicious follies of the middle class, as these again 
are imitators of the social ranks above them. People do not 
spend their money to secure convenient healthy homes, but 
to appear to be above their sphere, to be acquainted with the 
fashion, and to assert their right and interest in the foolish 
custom of the day. The cost and outlay that all this requires 
are quite sufficient to reduce the circumstances of the people 
from financial affluence to habitual penury; and this ig 
actually its effect. The money that might be expended on 
the purchase of an unpretending, spacious, well-built house, 
are spent in worthless ‘elegance’ and ornament; and the 
small, ill-ventilated hired rooms are crammed with cumbrous 
furniture and finery, that make habitual cleanliness and 
health impossible, and phthisis has become the national 
disease. 

In such ‘rooms,’ quite inappropriately named, two millions 
of the London population are compelled to pass their lives ; 
and the effect upon the social habits and the moral character 
of men and women is deplorable. A man and wife can live, 
perhaps, in quiet in these little dens; but when the family 
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begins to grow, and children multiply, and move and play, 
as children do, the father finds himself a surplusage at home, 
and goes for peace and quiet to the public-house, to join his 
fellow-sufferers from leasehold tenure. There he, of course, 
must drink, and then the habit comes, and grows. The com- 

any is not select; the man, if tolerably educated and 
intelligent, meets numbers who are otherwise ; and he must 
make the best of, or become the worse for, his companions. 
To invite a chosen, well-conditioned few to his own home 
would be absurd. He has no home: the place is but a cup- 
board, or is possibly a stye. In one small room all culinary 
and domestic operations must be carried on; the men would 
therefore be entirely in the way: or if there is another cupboard, 
called the best front parlour, all its little floor is occupied by 
quasi-fashionable table, sofa, easy-chair, and chiffonier, the 
necessary demonstrations of gentility; and not a yard of 
width is left for movement and for social comfort and com- 
panionship. 

The women, who are left, and are supposed to be at home, 
are possibly still greater sufferers: they never get fresh air. 
The slightest ventilation in such little rooms is felt as a cold 
draught; and doors and windows are, as far as may be, kept 
hermetically closed. The children either turn into the streets 
and live in dirt and license there, —leaseholds provide no 
playgrounds,—or, if they are retained at home, they sicken, 
pine away, and die. The woman’s health gives way, and 
as she is alone to do the household work, it is not done; 
the filth accumulates, and then the public-house becomes 
again a refuge or relief. Both man and woman have lost 
hope and energy, and home repels them. They have no 
idea of acting for themselves, or of discovering what would 
most improve their state at home. The house is not their 
business, but the landlord’s, and all houses for the working 
class are much the same. It is ‘ their lot,’ and they accept it 
listlessly, and sink into depravity. 

The great concern that has of late been manifested by the 
upper classes for the benefit of working men, and the alarm 
that is so frequently expressed at the increased consumption 
of intoxicating drinks, together show that the condition of the 
working classes in their homes is little known or understood. 
Intoxication as a habit is a common consequence, a natural 
result, of undersized, unwholesome rooms; and not the lower, 
but the middle and the upper classes are the fabricators and 
maintainers of the leasehold system, which denies sufficient 
home accommodation to the poor. These classes are the 
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real culprits in the case of metropolitan intemperance ; and to 
them, much more than to the working men themselves, the vice 
and misery of drunkenness are due. The working men have 
yet to learn the method of their misery ; when they 
attain this knowledge, and have also learnt the lesson of 
Co-operative Stores, they will promote societies to build 
on freeholds only, and will look for public sympathy in their 
determined, just repudiation of the modern leasehold system 
of house tenure. 

There is a general, vague idea that because large freeholders 
appear to have some slight control, a better class of houses is 
erected under leasehold tenure than would be the case if each 
man had his separate freehold. It is hardly necessary to 
argue out this question: the result of this insuring system is 
around us, and the inhabitants of London are, for their wealth 
and culture, the worst housed population on the globe. No- 
where in Europe can be seen such lines of paltry houses, with 
such cribs of rooms; and never was a people similarly subject 
to a landlord’s interdict, prohibiting, by means of physical 
obstruction, ordinary social and domestic intercourse. 

Two generations back, when urban leaseholds had become 
the rule, there still remained an old-established institution that 
afforded some relief. The parlour at the public-house was then 
the regular resort of heads of families and young men of the 
middle, tradesman, class. There politics were talked and 
parish business was discussed, and there the French were va- 
liantly defied, the slave-trade was denounced, and parliamen- 
tary reform was carried. There each company of sturdy boon 
companions, mostly sons of yeomen, sat and talked through- 
out the evening, with high argument; and if at times their 
logic was defective and their information incomplete, they 
had the benefit of manly intellectual intercourse, and their 
bright mother wit was exercised and sharpened. These strong 
men, although a fragment only of the population, gave a tone 
of vigour to the public mind which cannot be expected from 
a generation who throughout their lives have been shut up 
apart in little boxes with their wives and children. Very 
likely after twelve the argument would be a little clouded, 
though the talk and the tobacco would be hindrances to tip- 
pling rather than inducements to excess. But now there is 
no general opportunity for intellectual and social intercourse ; 
the public-house is but a dram-shop, parlours are unknown, 
there is, in fact, ‘no house,’ but only what is called a bar, 
where men and women go all day to stand and drink, and 
drown the memory of their miserable homes. 
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The richer classes can have no idea of the powerful influence 
that houses have on working people. They, by their wealth, 
can keep themselves removed from constant contact with 
their houses, which are practically further from them ; wide 
and lofty and well-lined enclosures, which they can regard 
at a convenient distance; and, if all is not agreeable, the 
upholsterer has ample opportunity and scope for his devices. 
But for the working man there is at home no intermediate 
distance, and no space for such appliances of furniture for 
ease and comfort. A small table and two chairs take all the 
width between the fireplace of the ‘sitting’ room and the 
opposite wall, and when the chairs are occupied the room is 
full. Nor can the workman have the change of residence and 
scene that richer men afford when houses are not altogether 
to their mind. He is directly, and without relief, in constant 
contact with his house, which is no choice of his, and is by 
no means his ideal. It is leasehold tenure that condemns 
him to this bitter punishment, this home imprisonment for 
life. 

The lower middle class are sufferers in much the same way 
as the workmen; and, to escape the pressing evil, clerks and 
little tradesmen, who compose so large a part of the suburban 
population, leave their homes and lose their time and health 
and money at the billiard-room, the tavern, and the music- 
hall. This is the secret of the great and constant increase 
of the liquor trade, of an expenditure on drink that in ten 
years would buy up every London ground-rent ; and until 
this fact is understood no valid diminution of the drinking 
habits of the people can be hoped for. Yet no session passes 
without some endeavour to enact prohibitory laws against the 
liquor traffic ; the promoters overlooking the important fact 
that those who drink are masters of the situation, and that they 
alone, by a reform of social] habits, possible on frechold tenure, 
can restrict, and even stop, the trade. If their ordained, 
legitimate enjoyments are denied to men, they will of course 
obtain some vicious substitute. In milder climates men can 
live in publie in the open air, and consequently suffer little 
from small pieces or appartements ; but in London such 
extensive freedom is impossible. For ten months in the year 
all social meetings must be under cover, and as people cannot 
make their little cupboards serve as ‘ rooms,’ they meet else- 
where. The crowds that gather round the gin-shop doors 
towards one o’clock on Sunday show the natural result: 
as long as London houses are not made for men, men 
will avoid them, and will go where they have space and 
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light and company and welcome, and they then must drink. 
The custom does not lessen with increased intelligence ; it 
constantly advances. The more highly strung the nervous 
system of a man, the greater his imaginative power, and the 
more his mind is cultivated, the intenser is his sensibility to 
his misfortune: he can see no prospect of relief, and so he 
gets a temporary change. This is the cause of the increase 
of drinking, as distinct from grovelling drunkenness ; and thus 
the lower middle and the working classes, as they rise in income 
and intelligence, spend more and more in liquor. We are 
furnished with the trade statistics of a public-house frequented 
by these people, and it seems that in the last fifteen years the 
trade profits have increased five-fold, without a single new 
house in the district. 

There have been many efforts to establish reading-rooms 
for working men; but reading-rooms are palliatives only. 
Those who make these efforts will admit that they themselves 
would not be satisfied with such poor substitutes for homes. 
A month’s experience of ‘Institution’ life would perfectly 
suffice to show the value that young men and women set on 
public-houses of this kind. They soon discover that such 
education as they most require is not to be obtained in 
reading-rooms, but in the circle of their families and special 
friends at home. It is the want of such home education that 
sends half the population to the taverns and saloons; the 
other half lament such painful error, but they still maintain 
and help to propagate the evil—they submit to leaseholds. 

The outcry for the opening of museums and the theatres on 
Sunday is due almost entirely to the want of roominess in 
London homes. The people are domestic, fond of home, and 
naturally hospitable; but these virtues are entirely forbidden. 
To be social, ‘ given to hospitality,’ the great majority of 
Londoners must get awayfrom home ; they can have no ‘church 
in their house,’ they must ‘forsake the assembling of themselves 
together ’—quite a different thing, it may be here explained, 
from modern church attendance-—and they ‘treat’ their 
fellows at the tavern bar; or in the reeking gin-shop, or the 
beer and brandy tea-garden, seek such enjoyment as excite- 
ment and indifferent companionship will give, in place of all 
the dignified and solid comforts of a home. 

And here, again, the higher classes scarcely understand the 
popular demand. They need no galleries or museums to 
amuse them on a Sunday; their own rooms are large enough 
for social intercourse, and so they see their friends at home, 
a thing the working man is not allowed to do. His Sun- 
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day seldom is to him a day of happiness and rest; he gets no 
uiet, has no real relaxation and but miserable change. In- 
stead of doing work he suffers irritation, and to avoid this 
constant suffering he retires from home, and systematically 
‘breaks the Sabbath.’ 

An intelligent observer will perceive how greatly this un- 
happy state of life and morals may be traced to the outrageous 
disregard of human nature in the first formation of a young 
man’s home. The lower animals, birds, beasts, and fishes, are 
superior to Londoners in household dignity. They don’t take 
leases, and with them the speculating builders are unknown ; 
they start in life with building operations of their own; their 
house is made in preparation for their family. In London, 
people are like hermit - crabs, content to shuffle into some 
ill- fitting, cumbrous, unconformable, rejected shell; and 
there they make their home, ridiculous to every beholder. 

The leasehold system is the chief material cause of the im- 
provident and thriftless habits of our working classes. It pre- 
vents the natural formation of considerate and prudent plans 
for life; and men rush into matrimony, not perhaps too early, 
but before they have prepared themselves, by systematic self- 
control, and by the active self-respect induced by strictly 
economical expenditure, for the responsibilities of married 
life. A young workman, when the term of his apprenticeship 
expires, or earlier, should everywhere have opportunity, by 
weekly payments, to secure an urban or suburban freehold of 
his own. The saving, prudent habit once begun and formed, 
is apt to grow, increasing with his age. Young women, too, 
should know that if they saved, instead of spending all they 
have in finery, may contribute to the purchase of their 
future home. All this is possible if freeholds are at hand and 
easily procurable ; butif the only method to secure a house 
is either to become a speculator in a bastard tenure, or to buy 
a rickety, dishonest place of misery, a compound of the Pozzi 
and Piombi and the Bridge of Sighs, with every association 
of discredit and of disrepute, young men will hardly practise 
self-denial to attain so pitiful an end. No man is proud of 
any leasehold house ; he may have some mean pride in its ex- 
pensiveness and paltry show; but if he has good sense and sen- 
sibility he feels the thing to be an illegitimate production, 
crooked and false in character, and he despises it. ‘The senti- 
ment reacts, and men are evidently apt in leasehold circum- ~ 
stances to forget their duty to respect themselves. But, on 
the other hand, if occupants of leaseholds could imagine, even 
for a moment, that the houses were their own in fee, the thought 
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would give them an astonishing experience of mental dignity. 
How much more powerful for good would be the actual fact 
that they were freeholders. 

The effect of leasehold tenure is particularly manifested in 
the quality and stature of the London population. Separat- 
ing recent importations and mere summer visitors, there is 
a large residuum of weakly, nervous, semi-dwarfs. <A fairly- 
built pedestrian going eastward from Belgravia to St. Luke’s 
or Bethnal Green, will, if observant, notice, or at any rate 
will feel, that as he goes he rises by comparison in animal 
physique. He seems to be a Saul among the people, and, 
without a thought, to add a cubit to his stature. But a 
country family for two generations subject to the influence 
of London houses obviously recedes towards the state of 
pre-historic and primordial humanity. If men are played 
upon by their environment, and those who are the fittest 
constantly survive, we have the philosophic reason for the 
undersize of genuine Londoners. They suit themselves to 
their habitual abode; and in their generations they become 
homunculi by reason of their little homes. In intellectual 
and moral power there seems to be a similar decrepitude: of 
native Londoners it is remarkable how few comparatively are 
distinguished men. The cause of the deficiency is clear 
enough. This leasehold tenure, with its cellular constructions 
and bad air, has naturally an enervating influence on the 
brain. Thus, when referring to an accident at Kensington, 
Mr. Frank Buckland writes: ‘The crowd stood like a lot of 


marble statues; nobody offered to move, or say, or do, or 
suggest anything. Upon my word, I think an English crowd 
is very selfish or exceedingly stupid.’ Mr. Buckland’s sharp 
alternative was needless; any London crowd may be entirely 
what he suggests. But this is their affliction, for the vicious 
circle makes itself complete. By leasehold influence the in- 
tellect is weakened and sinks into dull selfishness; it thus 
becomes incompetent to recognize the cause of its affliction 
and to undertake the cure. 

This mental weakness manifests itself not merely in the 
general absence of superior men, but by a wide-spread dis- 
regard or want of scrupulous financial honesty. Those who 
have special insight into the domestic life of London families, 
and know more than the world at large about their income 
and expenditure, can give a curious account of their condition. 
A proportion, whether large or small we will not say, though 
it is fairly calculable, are careful people, and habitually 
honest, but the rest proceed upon a constant system of in- 
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debtedness. Young men who seldom fail to spend their 
money quite as quickly as they earn it, marry on their in- 
come, and expect, without a thought of calculation, that 
enough will come whenever more is wanted. The proceeding 
is not limited to any rank of life, but we will take in illustra- 
tion the abundant class of clerks, commercial and professional, 
whose time is spent in most elaborate contrivances to prevent 
one set of ‘ Christian’ gentlemen from cheating, or from being 
cheated by their fellow-Christians. Under present business 
circumstances these poor men are commonly condemned to 
life-long drudgery with little pay. Considering the kind of 
work they do, the pay, compared to what is given to accom- 
plished artisans, is quite sufticient, and they might live well on 
it, with comfort, in a simple way. But they must live, it seems, 
‘like gentlemen ; ’ their wives and daughters, too, are ‘ ladies,’ 
which, interpreted by them, means people not accustomed to 
associate with the working classes. The distinction may to 
some extent be justified. For centuries ‘society’ has severed 
manual labour from intelligence, and denied it social equity 
and personal respect. The lower middle class are therefore 
prudent in their way when they endeavour to dissociate them- 
selves from people in a state of permanent inferiority. Posi- 
tion is especially important to the class which finds itself at 
the immediate edge of the established platform of respect- 
ability. A broad-cloth suit, soft hands, a house that has a 
kitchen quite distinct from sitting-rooms, and the employment 
of a servant girl, however small and inefficient, are the strict 
essentials of a Londoner’s gentility. A few men of the clerkly 
class may gain promotion in the business world, but of neces- 
sity the great majority remain in their ambiguous condition, 
with an income on a par with that of decent artisans, but with 
pretensions quite above the level of these common people, who 
are workmen. - 
Ranks in the scale of income differ, but in each the impuls 

of gentility is much the same. Incomes are often fixed, but 
fears and aspirations are unlimited and fluctuating; and ex- 
penditure is apt to follow feeling more than calculation. 
When the spirit of gentility has taken hold of men and 
women, peace of mind escapes, desire is paramount, benefi- 
cence becomes almost or quite impossible, and honesty is 
honoured as a name. A clerk sees little in the business system 
of the present day to make him think that practical regard 
for other people’s rights and property and interest is any 
mark of wisdom, or a thing that can with credit be avowed. 
He has been taught to make things safe, and for security to 
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disregard the scrupulosities of rectitude. Success, according 
to the world and just within the law, is the great aim; and 
Christ’s example and the golden rule are amply recognized by 
audible assertion of a creed in church on Sunday. 

In almost every house in London there are evidences of the 
mental degradation that this tenure constantly occasions. 
Furniture and fittings, works of art, and even dress, are all 
‘unworkmanlike and inartistic, or ‘artistic,’ which is worse, 
and fashionable, which is worst of all. The more a room is 
furnished ‘ in the modern taste’ the worse it is. The motive 
and idea of modern furniture are vanity and affectation, and 
it seems that for the present every one must yield to these to 
some extent, or have no furniture at all. But what is very 
grievous is the fact that all this failing so reflects the public 
mind. There is an intellectual deficiency, an epidemic moral 
weakness, clearly evident in occupants of leasehold houses. 
This is perfectly well understood and recognized by men of 
trade, who learn to know their customers. The very language 
and address of shopmen show what characters they have to 
deal with, and each newspaper contains a page or more of 
businesslike mendacities, which are well known to pay. The 
public catch at them; they promise more than what is right, 
and that is what so many people hope to gain. Of course 
they are deceived, and all the furniture and fiddle-faddle in 
their homes, intended to impress the world with their fictitious 
wealth, or ‘taste,’ or elegance and fashion, only show their 
great deficiency in character and sense. 

This unnatural and strange condition of so large a popu- 
lation has still further evil consequences. A deficiency of 
independent thought, of individuality, and of social power; 
a habit of regarding public questions as mere themes for 
newspapers and subjects for home gossip, not involving 
personal responsibility and duty; and as it seems a compre- 
hensive incapacity for corporate combination and develop- 
ment, and for collective will in action, mark the character of 
Londoners. They are a people spread abroad upon a terri- 
tory, leaseholders, without enduring interest in the place, and 
seeking none; a huge outspreading multipede, invertebrate 
and headless. 

During the last twenty years there have been frequently 
before the public schemes for the municipal self-government 
of London; all of them superficial, dealing with the popula- 
tion merely, severed from the land, and so without regard for 
permanently local interests. Such schemes would scarcely do 
substantial good: for large and permanent success the free- 
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holders should undertake the primary requirements of a 
neighbourhood, the laying out of roads and streets and sewers, 
and gas and water works. Of these things leaseholders and 
tenants have a temporary user only, and are therefore, natur- 
ally, seldom zealous for their liberal development and sound 
construction. Public parks and playgrounds, viaducts and 
bridges, baths and libraries, are still less likely to engage 
their serious care. They may, perhaps, after much painful 
talk, be glad to get these necessaries for themselves; but 
they have no long-sighted, generous prescience and local states- 
manship, which looks beyond the little space and time that 
parish vestrymen can compass and appreciate. 

The reason for this failure is the want of full proprietary 
interest. Apart from a few isolated Land Societies, there 
are not in all London, probably, a thousand men who live 
in their own freehold houses: other freeholders are few, and 
mostly public bodies and non-residents. The population 
generally are mere tenants in the fourth or even fifth degree, 
on terms extending from seven days to twelve months and 
three years. Commercial buildings, and most dwelling-houses 
rated at above three hundred pounds a year, are leased or 
underleased for seven years or more, the tenant doing all 
repairs; but the pernicious system of agreements for a shorter 
term is rapidly extending upwards in the scale of rental. 

Thus the general population is a mobile element, and not a 
stable mass, aud but a small minority take any active part in 
parish business. These are the vestrymen, who hold as lease- 
hold property a large number of the smaller London houses, 
and who often make it their chief business to prevent, and not 
to undertake and forward, necessary public works. The street 
paving, lighting, and road-making are directed by these people ; 
and the state of the small thoroughfares, in Clerkenwell and 
Shoreditch for example, shows that leaseholders are not a 
class to be entrusted with the interests of the public, or even, 
when there is a need for generous consideration, with their own. 
The conduct of parochial affairs is left, however, to these little 
tradesmen, and to speculating builders, and a few surveyors 
and solicitors of the same inferior grade. These men, the 
lower quality of popular intelligence, promoted to transactions 
much beyond their usual experience, and to duties far above 
their comprehension, are the local governments and admin- 
istrators of the largest and most wealthy city in the world. 

In London, freehold property when leased, as almost all 
the London freeholds are, is asa rule unrepresented. It pays 
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if in mockery, is called the ‘ owner,’ and the occupier in the 
first degree. There is, however, one remarkably absurd excep- 
tion. Freeholders, who have no personal interest in the 
population, are, by a law designed for rural property, allowed 
to vote for guardians of the poor, whose duties are entirely 
personal, and thus by accident alone are local; but in all 
matters having reference to public works, in which the per- 
manent proprietors must have a special interest, this most 
important class is totally ignored. 

It is a first essential for sound government and efficient 
action in municipal affairs that freeholders should be both 
taxed and represented, and that, by some general and equitable 
system of land transfer, those who are the subjects of taxation 
should obtain possession of the soil in fee. London, for 
instance, should be held, as real property, by Londoners. The 
ultimate proprietary leaseholder with more than twenty years 
of unexpired term should have a legislative right to purchase, 
at an equitable valuation, all superior interests, including the 
fee simple of the land; all titles should be registered and 
parliamentary, and transfers should be prompt and inexpen- 
sive. Every freeholder should have a vote, or two if he be 
resident, and any severance of the occupiers from the land in 
fee should be discouraged. 

This can be done experimentally, with very little individual 
disturbance. Of the land in London and its suburbs an un- 
usually large proportion is in public hands. It is in fact a 
mere security for income which the public use, and of which, 
therefore, the great public has the paramount command. 
These estates of corporate bodies, livery companies, hospitals, 
commissioners and charities, and all church property, should 
be sold, with preference for the leaseholder, and the proceeds 
properly invested in the funds. The transfer would be an 
immense relief to governing committees, and a corresponding 
saving of administrative costs; the property would be more 
profitably used by individual freeholders ; the amount of per- 
sonal efficient interesi in the land would be increased five 
hundred-fold, and in an equal ratio would be the increased 
care for beneficial public works, and the experienced intellec- 
tual power to achieve them. 

It may be said in passing that these ‘charity’ estates are 
quite miscalled ; they are not, for the most part, the result of 
‘love,’ but of excessive fear. The ‘ pious’ donors made their 
legacies by way of expiation for, perhaps, their lifelong want 
of charity; and the result is a continuance of the evil thus 
compounded for. The constant public work of charity has 
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been forestalled and superseded by a vicious eleemosynary 
system, and it thus occurs that, notwithstanding, or by reason 
of its wealth, the great metropolis of England has become 
the biggest pauper warren in the world. 

When the enforced proprietary change had been in operation 
for a year or two, the public would appreciate their happy 
liberation from the incubus of law and middlemen, and public 
spirit would revive. The great proprietors throughout London 
would then see that their own interests and those of the com- 
munity are quite concurrent, and their damage also; and that 
the cost of agencies and law, and the depreciated value of their 
property as leasehold, fall most heavily upon themselves ; and 


-seeing this they would, after some little self-assertion, of their 


own accord perhaps, apply the simple remedy. 

There would then be a sound constituency of freeholders, 
who would have the interest, vitality, and will to originate 
and carry into execution local and extensive public works, 
which would make London a true mother city, an example for 
all towns in England and all cities in the world. At present 
the reverse of this is true, and, save where Parliament has 
intervened, the great metropolis has been and is a bad 
example ; in good works deficient and a laggard, and in consti- 
tution wanting vital power. As well make visitors at Brighton 
the rate-paying constituency and local corporation of the 
borough, as rely on the inhabitants of London, in their pre- 
sent lackland state, for the sound, enterprising government of 
the metropolis. 

During the last forty years there has been great want of a 
conservative, foreseeing care for public works in London. A 
full quarter of a century after the necessity for arterial drain- 
age, for the Thames Embankment, and for the Holborn Via- 
duct, had been obvious to all the world, these works at 
length were undertaken; a whole generation having been 
denied the use of them, and left in needless danger and dis- 
comfort. Each work is, for a metropolis, an ordinary under- 
taking, save indeed in its excessive costliness and show. The 
Embankments are inferior in length to those of a provincial 
town in France, and yet they have been made to look ab- 
surdly self-important and pretentious. The new Viaduct is 
level, which is all that could be wanted; but besides it is a 
monument of coarse expensiveness, with a ridiculous pretence 
of patronage of art. The citizens of London make the Via- 
duct a demonstration of their wealth, and of their want of 
wit to use it. 

Before the fixst Reform Bill, London and its environs re- 
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ceived from every Government imperial and judicious care. 
It then was evidently understood that highways were a public 
need, and should be planned with forethought for extended 
local intercourse. On both sides of the Thames the town was 
girt by a succession of wide avenues, laid out with generous 
judgment, that refused to spoil a great improvement for the 
sake of some minute economy. North of the river the Com- 
mercial Road, the City and New Roads, the New North Road, 
the Seven Sisters’, Camden, Caledonian, and Finchley Roads, 
and Highgate Archway ; and on the Southwark side, the Kent 
and Dover Roads, and all the avenues that radiate from the 
Surrey Obelisk, are like ‘imperial works, and worthy kings,’ 
But since the Government has lost its healthy despotism 
scarcely a mile of thoroughly suburban road, apart from 
public parks and promenades, has been laid out as a main 
public thoroughfare. Streets at the rate of fifty miles a year 
have been constructed, not as thoroughfares however, but as 
‘ frontages,’ and with regard alone to each small plot of land 
which is described as an ‘estate.’ There is no thought about 
the gradients and continuity of roads and streets, or of an 
avenue or great highway. The only things considered are 
the rentals and the Building Acts. Suburban London is a 
tangle of small streets that lead to nothing but the score or 
two of houses in each line of frontage; and in many places 
for a mile each way no leading and continuous thoroughfare 
occurs. The Board of Works, a delegation from the parish 
vestries, is engaged in rectifying crooked corners and ex- 
tending narrow lanes in central, close-built London; but, 
while all this little work is going on, the great suburban dis- 
tricts, owing to the habitual neglect and want of circumspec- 
tion of the Board, are constantly supplying them with further 
opportunity for opening needful avenues, through finished 
neighbourhoods, in the most expensive way. Instead of care- 
fully anticipating the advance of building work round Lon- 
don, and providing broad and leading thoroughfares in all 
directions, everything is left to chance, or to the smallest 
and most selfish interests; and the Board, with all its ped- 
dling and expensive works, is falling year by year more dis- 
tantly behind the public need. They even fail to guard the 
public rights which Parliament a century ago had granted. 
Thus, the Acts for the formation of the road from Paddington 
to Finsbury provided that no houses should be built within 
fifty feet of the road. On the abolition of the toll-gates it 
was enacted that any building within this limit should be 
treated by the parish vestries as a common nuisance, and 
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removed. This, during the existence of select vestries, saved 
the open space, but on the passing of Hobhouse’s Act the 
little tradesmen, wishing to increase the area of rating, tacitly 
permitted the encroachment of, first, unsubstantial and then 
solid structures, in advance of the original building line. 
The Board of Works has now to be applied to for permission 
to build over the front gardens. This permission is, on some 
parts of the line, habitually granted ; and throughout, wher- 
ever dwelling-houses are converted into shops, encroachments 
are continually made. For anything the Board of Works, or 
any local board, has done, there will be lost to London the 
important right of an extended open space as large as a 
suburban park, and the continued opportunity for making 
what might be the longest, finest boulevard in Europe. 

The reason of it all is Leasehold Tenure. The inhabitants 
of London have no pride or satisfaction in the place; they 
only wish to make their fortunes by its help, and then to get 
away from it as soon as possible. But why not move at once ? 
Of the four millions who inhabit greater London not a thou- 
sandth part have any permanent, substantial interest in the 
land or buildings. The whole population suffer from an evil 
custom which some hundreds only are persisting in to their 
own hurt, not knowing why, and which they never care to make 
the subject of inquiry. Each year the population, in sheer 
misery of home existence, is, as we have said, becoming more 
unsettled and inclined to move; and in a few years’ time the 
tendency of men will be nomadic. As it is they live in booths 
thatscarcely can deserve the name of houses. Their best remedy 
will be migration: let them, having learnt.the cause of all their 
suffering, decide by acclamation to remove, and quit the place 
entirely. The proprietors can still retain their piles of half- 
burnt clay and matchwood; and in a ghastly wilderness of 
hollow, empty houses, they may sit at gaping doors and 
melancholy windows, and in sorrow beg their bread as show- 
men and joint fabricators of the greatest and the ugliest folly 
in the werld. 


The principle of the expropriation of house property and 
ground rents has within the last few years made demonstrable 
progress. In 1872 it was called ‘communism,’ which it seems is 
something shocking, though most people are accustomed daily 
to the communistic use of light and air and of the Queen’s 
highway, and are not scandalized. There are, however, other 
things than communism which are not agreeable to contem- 
plate, and it was allowed to be ‘notorious all over England 
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that no cottages are-so bad as those that are cheaply run up,’ 
—on leasehold tenure ?—‘ either to live in or to let, by per- 
sons of the labouring grade.’ To save discussion we accept 
the statement, and reply that as the leasehold system is now 
nearly universal, its bad influence keeps the standard of house- 
building miserably low. Even on land bought and divided 
up by freehold land societies the habits of the leasehold 
builders influence the character and execution of the work. 
There is, however, on those freehold land estates which are 
entirely covered a remarkable improvement in the buildings. 
The more recent houses are much better than those first 
erected, and these also are continually being made more com- 
fortable and in every way improved. Thus, notwithstanding 
the great general ignorance of the building art, the natural 
instinct of the freehold occupants compels them to spend 
time and care and money on their houses; but the ordinary 
trade of building has become demoralized, because it is set free 
from common, popular control. True, there are Building Acts 
and sanitary regulations, but these things are actual evidence 
of public folly and neglect, and but a feeble substitute for 
public knowledge and opinion. These Acts themselves would 
be more efficacious on a freehold tenure. Were there only one 
proprietor or interest a monition could be served immediately, 
and it would be zealously attended to by men made sensible 
and wise by constant thoughtfulness about their well-appointed 
freehold homes. 

Good has been attempted, and in part no doubt achieved, by 
philanthrophic individuals and societies, who have built large 
blocks of dwellings for the artisans and poor; but this is only 
an improvement, sometimes a mere change of evil, not a cure. 
The buildings are of many storeys high, to get the largest 
population possible upon an acre of the soil, a method which 
ignores the fact that light and air are needful for the due 
support of life, and that without sufficient space these cannot 
be obtained. The fashion has, however, been distinctly set, 
and now the working classes may look forward to a century 
of constantly increasing solar obscuration. For the future, 
light and air are to be banished from the streets as well as 
from the houses: even leaseholds have not brought us to 
this horrible condition. The small tenements in Bethnal 
Green have not a pleasant reputation, but compared with a 
continuous neighbourhood of ‘ sanitary’ dwellings they are a 
suburban paradise. For instance, near the Hackney Road 
the streets are tolerably wide, the houses too are low, and there 
-are ‘ gardens,’ so that the inhabitants can see their copper- 
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coloured sun, when he sometimes appears, and also get some 
little colour of their own. But in our model lodgings sun and 
moon will be but astronomical expressions; the horizon and 
the zenith will be understood as synonyms; and all the popu- 
lation will become mere pallid fungi, growing feebly at the 
bottom of their cavton or their ‘well.’ In London, building 
spaces should be open, not confined; in our vast wilderness 
we want no ‘constant contiguity of shade.’ Our climate is not 
that of Genoa or Naples, and our first sanitary need is ample 
sunlight, with its consequence, fresh, moving air. Our 
market gardeners understand all this: they do not rest when 
they have drained the land and regulated the manure, nor 
do they place their shrubs as close as possible upon the 
ground. They arrange, judiciously, to give each plant its 
share of sunlight and of air, and even open out the centres 
of their trees and bushes to the sun: they cherish health, 
and, constantly observing nature’s laws, they look for multi- 
plied and healthy fruit. Our builders and philanthropists, it 
seems, regard existence only, not the joy and the exuberance 
of wholesome sunny life: they plan for a congestion of the 
population that will yield them five per cent., and on these 
terms they undertake to warehouse men and women. 

The apartments thus provided are small, low-pitched rooms, 
some ten feet square, with what is called ‘ sufficient ventila- 
tion.’ In such places even the most necessary movement of 
the air must cause a draught. The result is evident: all 
ventilation is, where possible, prevented; constitutions then 
must gradually fail, and doctors’ bills will come to supplement 
the moderate rent, and bring the cost of model lodgings up to 
the level of substantial, spacious, freehold residences for our 
labourers and artisans. 

There is 2 minimum of human need in dwellings as in 
clothes. Places and ages differ, and our model lodgings 
might be sumptuous for troglodytes and Esquimaux, though 
quite unsuitable for London workmen, who want homes for 
comfort and not cabins to confine them. Ordinary day rooms 
should be sixteen feet, or thereabouts, from wall to wall. The 
fireplace and fender, dining table, with a chair on either side, 
and room for comfortable movement, make this space im- 
perative. In model lodgings movement is impossible, and 
there are only ‘ sitting’ rooms. The sleeping rooms will just 
contain the bed, perhaps, but not by any means the necessary 
air. The lodging-house socicties mean well, and have done 
partial good: their efforts so far are deserving of the public 
thanks ; but who could thoroughly approve of a benevolent 
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association of slopsellers who should offer cheap and well- 
made clothes invariably undersized, or probably as limited in 
wholesome shelter as the earliest garments that we read of ? 

It is impossible that a few men, or even many, should 
assume the care of house supply for millions of the London 
working classes. ‘During thirty years, up to 1875, private 
efforts, including those of Lady Burdett Coutts, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, and the Peabody Trustees, had housed only 26,000 
persons, not a great deal more than half the number which is 
yearly added to the population of London.’ In the work that 
has been thus accomplished much habitual evil is avoided, 
and the buildings certainly are genuine and honest. But they 
are essentially commercial speculations, made, most properly 
as such, to pay a moderate percentage. This, in household 
practice and economy is, however, most distinctly inhumane. 
A house should never be a thing of commerce to its occupants, 
but should be made a generous sacrifice to their well being, 
physical and moral; and thus, sacred in its character and 
dedication, it would be an object of affection and respect and 
loving care. 

There is about the inner life of a humble home a something one may 
almost say of sanctity, which is not so apparent, at all events on the 
surface of things, in splendid mansions. Their splendour, somehow or 
other, seems a matter of course: it is taken for granted both by those 
who witness it and by those who possess it. It is transmuted money. 
There is no poetry; if hearts are moved by it, it is not in that fashion or 
to that issue that it touches them. Quite different is it with the humble 
home. There every object seems to have a pleasing history. The care 
that is taken of it tells you how hard it had been come by. You read in 
it a little tale of the labour, the frugality, the self-denial expended on its 


acquisition. It is a revelation of an inner life which you are the better 
for contemplating and sympathizing with.* 


All men of sense and dignity will spend their money in 
some way at home, and the first care of every man should be 
to study well the fabric of his house. ‘To go beyond, and be 
a virtuoso in the arts of Italy and Greece, when everything 
is barbarous at home, is an absurd neglect of opportunity and 
power. House building is the natural foundation, as it was 
the noblest origin, of art; and with a systematic freehold 
tenure, art, constantly employed in combination with utility, 
would be enduring, dignified, and reticent. Men’s intellects 
when occupied about such work would be ennobled, and the 
house itself would every year be so improved as to command 
the higher price spontaneously offered for judicious and artistic 
work, superior to fashion. 


* Nev. F. Barham Zincke. 
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Many proprietors have spent large sums in what they think, 
and certainly intend to be, the improvement of small cottage 
property on their estates; but in the great majority of cases 
they, like the societies, have only made a change of evil. 
Our old houses were constructed well, according to the habits 
of the people, and allowing for the state of sanitary science at 
the time. When a great conflagration was required to clear 
the wealthy town of London of the plague, the cottages of 
labouring men would hardly have attained to hygienic excel- 
lence. They were, however, built to live in, and the working © 
men who planned and built them made the comfort, as they 
understood it, of the inmates their sole aim. The outer walls 
were thick, the openings small; the thatch was ample, thick, 
and overhanging, keeping out both heat and cold, and throw- 
ing off the rain. The rooms were tolerably large, but low: in 
those days height would probably appear to labouring men un- 
comfortable, and would in winter seem to make the rooms feel 
cold. Their betters, if they did submit to loftier, larger rooms, 
had canopies and screens, and had contrived the four-post bed 
with heavy curtains to obtain the necessary closeness. In those 
times the country cottager resembled his superiors in folly and 
in sense; but now he has no architectural individuality at all. 
The labourer has no personal control or interest in the build- 
ing of his house. Some inexperienced draughtsman plans a 
cheap arrangement of small cells, with nine-inch outer walls 
to let in cold and damp, and a thin roof of slates and lath 
and plaster just above, an inch of rapid heat and cold con- 
ductors intervening between shivering sleepers and the frosty 
air. The essential element of these designs is ‘ moderate cost,’ 
then prettiness of elevation. Comfort and space, security 
from heat and cold, the very object of a house, are quite 
secondary matters, and in most cases seem to have escaped 
attention. There has, however, been of late much care for 
family morality, and so the moderate-sized bedroom is divided 
by two thin partitions, and becomes three closets, or there is 
an attic made of slate and plaster in the roof. The sitting 
room is but a cupboard, and the place is altogether fitter for 
a kennel than a home. The cottagers are not allowed to take 
care of themselves, and, in true artistic rivalry, to build on 
their own freehold land according to the general progress of 
intelligence, for comfort and with due regard for health; but 
the proprietor becomes a special providence, and plans these 
little chambers so that they may bring the calculated in- 
terest. His cottages are then by others, and himself perhaps, 
esteemed to be a boon to working people. What the labourers 
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who occupy them say and feel is quite another matter; their 
opinions are not asked, nor are their wishes and desires con- 
sulted. 

To those who have immediate observation of the present 
system it is clear that leasehold tenure is the cause of the 
increasing badness of all building work. The greater showi- 
ness of modern houses is but a screen or cover-misery. Each 
year there is more architectural display, and yet more mean. 
ness. The idea that workmen undirected should reform our 
system of house-building does perhaps to people of the pre- 
sent day appear absurd ; but probably they do not recollect 
or understand that the old houses which were built so ‘ large 
and free’ as to become ‘a sort of poetic cultivation’ were 
contrived and built by workmen, and that modern leasehold 
houses, ‘mean and cramped externals,’ are designed by 
‘architects’ and those who imitate their method. We have 
given to working men the suffrage, and they vote in liberty 
on all political affairs. Is this unwise? or should we also set 
them free to build, with genuine artisan intelligence, their 
own and other people’s houses ? 

Society is often well intentioned, and has shown much 
patronizing interest in working men. But, in the midst of its 
benevolent career, society may well consider whether it is equal 
to the task of building proper houses for the whole community 
of workmen. After such consideration they will probably be led 
to seek some method by which workmen may themselves secure 
the first necessity of civilized humanity. Might not the poor 
man’s house be held as freehold, like the rich man’s railway, 
and be made convertible as easily as railway stock and Three 
per Cents. ? These things could be done, if people of the upper 
classes had distinct perception and a favourable will; but 
here they fail. They are exclusive, as they say, conservative; 
and by their long infliction of bad laws, and their support of 
evil customs, by the cost and intricacy and delay of legal 
transfers, and by the sad maleficence of leasehold tenure, they 
have kept, and still they keep, the working classes alienated 
from the soil, and in a state of degradation. We are often 
told that land is free, is not ‘tied up’ by any statute. Thisis 
only subterfuge. The rich who tell us this can pay the small 
proportion of law costs upon their own large purchases ; but 
they are negligently, if not of set purpose, willing that the 
working classes shall be mulcted in a heavy fine—not less 
than ten per cent., and frequently much more—if they, in 
their small way, intrude on the great territorial preserve, and 
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seek to hold, or traffic in, the soil in fee. This all, in feeling 
and in fact, must be entirely changed, and everything that 
hinders small investments in house property and freehold 
land must be removed, that men may spend their money 
without hindrance on their freehold homes, and make them 
the chief exhibition of their wealth, in money, in imagination, 
and in common sense. 

The leasehold system is, in art, in policy, and in all things 
that affect the comfort, health, and dignity of men, an obvious 
injury and failure; and it must ere long be superseded. The 
substantial tenure that should take its place is nothing new 
or complex, but the earliest, the simplest, and most dignified 
onrecord. Abraham, although a stranger, would not ‘ take’ 
Machpelah even as a gift, he bought it as a burial-place, and 
David equally repudiated an uncertain tenure. All our 
medizval buildings were on freehold land, and art has wholly 
perished from the scene of leasehold tenure. If we return to 
unsophisticated freeholds art will certainly revive, and every 
man will seek to make his home more beautiful and excellent, 
and by this exercise of noble care will gain a corresponding 
increment of dignity and self-respect. 

But it is said that purchase by compulsion of the seller is 
a trespass upon private right. Precisely so; and many 
another wholesome project equally infringes the prescriptive 
rights of property. An area a hundred times as great as that 
of London has, within the memory of men of middle age, 
been forced from its proprietors because the public good 
required it; and yet the thing was not called ‘ communism.’ 
Commons—a very communistic word—have been extensively 
enclosed for the behoof of the adjoining land proprietors ; but 
this has not been by the said proprietors esteemed a policy of 
confiscation. Tithe Commutation Acts were thought to be 
conservative in aim, and copyhold enfranchisement has not 
been stigmatized as revolutionary. Even the control of 
‘personalty,’ not real property or freehold of the soil, has 
been restrained by legislation; and the Betting Acts, and 
what is called Thelusson’s Act, are clear encroachments on 
proprietary rights. More recently our timid ‘communistic’ 
critic, growing into sense, and ‘rising,’ as he says, ‘above a 
false and narrow interpretation of vested interests in property,’ 
declares that ‘the expropriation clauses of the Artisans 
Dwellings Act are not at all too sweeping for their object, but 
are based upon a definite assumption that where public 
necessities conflict with private rights, private rights must 
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submit to reasonable modifications. Of course this is not a 
new principle; for the compulscry purchase of lands under 
private Acts of Parliament is a familiar idea to modern English- 
men. The novelty consists in the recognition of the fact that 
under certain circumstances the interest of the lowest class 
might be the interest of the whole community. The Artisans 
Dwellings Act proceeded strictly on the apostolic maxim that 
if one member suffers all the other members suffer with it. 
The remediable grievance of one section of the community is 
the grievance of all the rest.’ Which is in fact our theory of 
‘communism.’ 


And now that we have carefully discussed the leasehold 
system, have described its evil influence, and have pointed 
out the safe and only cure, we may refer appropriately to the 
interests of art. Of architecture as an art the public are 
entirely ignorant. There is some small scholastic and still 
smaller antiquarian knowledge, which gentlemen occasionally 
demonstrate at Institutes and Architectural Societies. With 
such persons architecture is a luxury, a ‘fine art,’ for superior 
people to design and criticize; and to amuse these people, and 
the public who accept their dicta, millions annually are 
spent in travesties of art. On every other question that affects 
their daily lives it is supposed that Englishmen are apt to 
form an independent, practical opinion of their own: the art 
of building then, should hardly be excepted. They reproach 
the architectural profession, not discerning that their own 
neglect of homely art has made this counterfeit profession 
possible. Were the public in like manner to abstain from 
ordinary reading, and then pride themselves on their superi- 
ority to literary knowledge, this would be regarded as absurd. 
Yet men who may for years have little use for literary gifts 
have daily need of building, and are subject to its influence 
for good or evil. As the public grow more wise, they will re- 
pudiate vain ignorance of building work; they will at all times 
- recognize its dignity, and with delight they will appreciate its 
value and its power. 

Nothing whatever has been said, or can be said, in rational 
defence of leasehold tenure. It is a custom wholly destitute of 
merit, and without beneficence. It is alike injurious to the 
freeholder, and to those who build, and buy, and rent the 
houses, and inhabit them. It degrades the moral tone and 

spirit of the people, it prevents municipal reform, it is a con- 
stant and increasing injury to the workmen and the poor, and 
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in poetic building art the whole of London is its pattern card. 
Is, then, the system worth preserving ? 

The lawyers must be first appealed to for a merciful reply. 
Their antiquated and unkindly artifices have bewitched house 
property, and, in compassion, they should now resolve to set 
it free. Those who most largely deal with urban leaseholds 
will acknowledge all the evil that we have, with prudent re- 
ticence, described, and will devise and publicly promote the 
remedy. ‘The age is one of law reform, and there are legists 
of supreme capacity to undertake the arduous work. If such 
reformers will examine the three Acts for Copyhold Enfran- 
chisement,* they there will find the form and details for a 
bill to liberate all corporate and church and charity estates 
from leasehold bondage. Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Actt 
would supply additional suggestions for the scheme; and, for 
its method and completeness, Mr. Coote’s achievement in the 
Fines and Recoveries Abolition Actt would be an excellent 
example. 

The profession will not grudge so politic and generous a 
change, but, on consideration, will most gladly welcome it. 
Although their business costs on leasehold property are large, 
the gain is not a recompense for the discredit, wholly un- 
deserved, and for the purposeless responsibility which ‘lease- 
hold’ lawyers and conveyancers continually suffer. And, 
besides, they know, by practical experience, that cumbrous 
documents and heavy costs are ‘in restraint of trade.’ Stock- 
brokers would account their occupation hopelessly oppressed 
if, for their simple transfers and their small commission of 
one-eighth per cent., there should be substituted various quasi- 
legal documents, with parchments, and instructions, and at- 
tendances, and fees, and corresponding charges. Lawyers 
are not less discerning than financiers: they will be the first 
as a profession to repudiate the leasehold system, with its 
cares and complications and its ill repute, and will, as a Con- 
servative reform, promote its gradual and complete extinction. 


* 4 and 5 Vict. ec. 33; 15 and 16 Vict. c. 51; and 21 and 22 Vict. c. 94. 
t 33 and 34 Vict. c. 46. t 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 74. 
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Art. III.— Wycliffe and his Relation to the Reform- 
ation of the Sixteenth Century. 


(1.) John Wiclif and his English Precursors. By Professor 
Lecuter, D.D., of the University of Leipsic. Translated 
from the German, with additional Notes, by Prrer 
Lormer, D.D. Two Vols. OC. Kegan Paul and Co, 
1878. 

(2.) Select English Works of John Wiclif. Edited by Tuomas 
Arnotp, M.A. Vol. I. Sermons on the Gospels for 
Sundays and Festivals. 1869. Vol. Il. Sermons on 
the Ferial Gospels and Sunday Episiles, Treatises. 1871. 
Vol. Ill. Miscellaneous Works. 1871. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 

(8.) Joannis Wiclif Trialogus cum supplemento Trialogi. Tdidit 

Gorrnarpus Lecuter. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1669. 

(4.) Political Poems and Songs Relating to English History. 
Composed during the Period from the Accession of 
Edward III. to that of Richard II. Edited by Tuomas 
Wricut. Two Vols. London. 1859. 

(5.) Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Watrer 
Farquuar Hoox, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Chichester. 
Vol. IV. Middle Age Period. London. 1865. 

(6.) A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif. By 
W. W. Samury, D.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1865. 

(7.) Church Quarterly Review. No. 9. 


Ir is now twenty years since we called attention to the work 
which has been done at home and abroad to throw light upon 
the name, character, and influence of Wycliffe. At that time 
we maintained that Dr. Robert Vaughan’s ‘ Life and Opinions 
of John de Wycliffe’ was not only the best account of the re- 
former, but had been the stimulating source of almost all that 
had been done on the continent. To that opinion we still 
adhere, and although we may have to admit that further in- 
vestigation has brought to light important information not 
accessible to Dr. Vaughan, which in one instance at least 
will compel us to reconsider somewhat the theological position 
of the great English reformer, still the fact remains that 
every student of Wycliffe’s period must build on Dr. Vaughan’s 
foundation. He remains the one great authority upon the 
subject, and, as Prefessor Lechler says, his work must always 
take a foremost place as the basis of all accurate knowledge 
of Wycliffe. 

The books which have been placed at the head of this 
article have all been published since 1858, and may all be 
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said to be supplementary to Dr. Vaughan’s great work. The 
most important undoubtedly is the one which heads the list, 
the great work of Professor Lechler, of Leipsic. The English 
translation, which is edited by Professor Lorimer, of the 
English Presbyterian College, is a condensation of the larger 
German work. It is no mere unauthorized summary, how- 
ever, but may be regarded as a new edition of the original 
work, for it has been carefully revised by the author himself, 
and is the latest expression of his opinions. Twenty years 
ago we praised the earlier essays of Professor Lechler in the 
region of English Church History of the fourteenth century, 
and we have now to congratulate him on the successful com- 
letion of his lifelong studies. The value of his book consists 
chiefly in the fact that it includes a great deal of information 
taken from unpublished writings of Wycliffe’s not to be found 
in this country. The connection between the Lollards and 
the Hussites brought a great many of Wycliffe’s writings into 
Bohemia, and when the Bohemian monasteries were secu- 
larized a large collection—nearly forty volumes, consisting 
almost entirely of unprinted Latin works unknown in Eng- 
land—was transferred to the Imperial Library of Vienna, and 
is still preserved there. It is not our intention, however, 
simply to review the list of books we have placed at the head 
of this article, still less to confine ourselves to registering the 
new results which have been gained by Professor Lechler’s 
ers. The student has now means of forming an 
independent judgment upon the work of Wycliffe and of his 
position in the course of medieval theosophy. It is true that 
so long as some of his most important works, such as the ‘ De 
Dominio Civili,’ the ‘De Ecclesia,’ the ‘De Veritate Sanctze 
Scripture,’ and the collection of forty Latin sermons preserved 
in the Vienna MS., to which Dr. Lechler calls attention, are 
still unpublished and inaccessible, we must speak with a 
certain amount of caution. But the publication of the 
Trialogus with the Supplementum, the two volumes of 
‘The Select English Works of John Wiclif,’ and the very full 
account that we now possess of the life of the great Evangelical 
Doctor, enable us to form a pretty good idea of his life, 
opinions, and surroundings. 

Wycliffe was a many-sided man, and the time he lived in 
was full of curious cross-currents of thought and feeling. It 
would be a great mistake to conclude that an accurate idea of 
Wycliffe can be had by those who look at him simply as an 
ecclesiastical leader, or even as a religious reformer. His 
work had its political and social sides also, and the evidence 
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seems to show that the Wycliffite movement had very inti- 
mate connections with those popular commotions which 
marked the close of the reign of Edward III. and the begin. 
ning of the reign of Richard II. 

It is impossible, however, to discuss all these various 
phases of the Wycliffite movement within the limits of this 
paper, and we propose to keep to one side of the subject—the 
relation between Wycliffe and his aims and the great Reform. 
ation of the sixteenth century. The problem is not a very 
easy one, and can scarcely be settled in such simple fashion 
as many of his biographers suppose. There were reformatory 
movements long before the Reformation, and many of these 
had distinct features which distinguished them from later 
attempts at reformation. There was the medieval type of 
reformation, for example, and its principles are quite different 
from those at work in the sixteenth century; while in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it is easy to see that the 
Romanist element in the medieval Church settled itself into 
lines of action quite different from those which inspired the 
Reformation movement. The question therefore arises, Were 
the principles which inspired Wycliffe in his ecclesiastical 
struggles of the medieval or of the Reformation type? Is he 
to be classed, as a reformer, with the men of his own and earlier 
centuries, or was he one of those prophetic reformers who 
anticipate by generations the true principles which long after- 
wards guide posterity? The common verdict of biographers 
has hitherto been that Wycliffe was what Ullmann calls a 
‘ Reformer before the Reformation ;’ i.e., that he had a pro- 
phetic insight, as it were, into those great principles of the 
religious and ecclesiastical life which inspired Luther, Zwingli, 
and Calvin in their revolt from Rome. How far this is true 
remains to be seen; we need only say at present that it has 
hitherto been much more taken for granted than proved. 

John Wycliffe was born at Spresswell, a small village ‘a 
good mile off’ from Old Richmond, which lay near the north 
boundary of the county of York, not far from the river Tees. 
Both town and village have long since disappeared, but they 
were not far from the small parish of Wycliffe, which is well 
known, with its old church still standing, and the old manor 
house, long the seat of the family of Wycliffe of Wycliffe, to 
which the reformer is said by unvarying tradition to have 
belonged. We know nothing about his early life ; the year of 

*his birth is uncertain. The first step on sure ground is that 
he was Master of Balliol College in the year 1361. The 
earlier history of Wycliffe has been laboriously filled in by 
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means of hints and conjectures. His parish and neighbour- 
hood had special connection with Balliol College, Oxford. The 
Balliols, who founded it, possessed Barnard Castle, not five miles 
from Spresswell, and the family of Wycliffe of Wycliffe seemed 
to have been in the habit of selecting their parish clergy from 
that college.* We.do not know when he left home for Oxford. 
In the fourteenth century the English universities contained 
a multitude of lads who went to Oxford and Cambridge 
to school, and were nevertheless members of the universities, 
for school life as well as college life was almcst entirely con- 
centrated in the two university towns. Professor Lechler, 
following Dr. Vaughan, argues that the difficulties of travelling 
would prevent very young lads from going to the colleges; 
but in Anstey’s ‘Oxford Munimenta’ we learn that there 
existed a class of men who were called fetchers or carriers of 
scholars, whose business it was to take charge of the boys on 
the road to and from the universities. Once at the univer- 
sity, Wycliffe would enter the ranks of the Boreales or North- 
men, learn all the ideas, aspirations, and prejudices of his 
party, and be ready to take part in any of the frequent 
fights with the Australes or Southmen, who not only be- 
longed to a different part of England, but cherished different 
ecclesiastical and political ideas, and, indeed, spoke a different 
language, if they were not actually foreigners. That he was 
a Northman, however, is an important circumstance, for it 
implied that he belonged to the national and popular party, 
out of which the Lollards were afterwards formed. Wycliffe 
probably remained at Balliol till he became Master, for the 
long-accepted idea that he was a Fellow of Merton is com- 
pletely set aside by the fresh evidence brought forward by 
Professor Lorimer. t+ It may also be now taken for granted 
that Dr. Lechler, Prebendary Wilkinson, and Professor 
Lorimer have conclusively established the fact that Wycliffe 

* Dr. Vaughan seems to have made a mistake when, following Bishop Barlow, 


he says that Wycliffe’s name occurs in a list of the original members of Queen’s 
College, who entered it at its foundation in 1340. Canon Shirley has correctly 


stated that no such list exists, and that Wycliffe’s sole connection with Queen's ~ 


was that in 1363, and onwards to 1383, he rented a set of rooms, which were 
usually let to strangers by that poor foundation. 

+ The Oxford record tells us that a John Wycliffe was seneschal of Merton in 
1356. It was long held that this must have been the reformer, and Lechler 
thought that he had removed the objections to this idea when he showed that 
for long Balliol was so poor that its students had to leave as soon as they became 
Masters of Arts. But Lorimer has shown (1) that this notion is a mistake; (2) 
that the Master of Balliol must have been a Fellow at the time of election ; and 
(3) that Merton and Balliol were the colleges at the head of two violently oppos- 
ing factions, and that it was very improbable that the same person could be 
Fellow in both colleges. There must have been two Wycliffes in Oxford, 
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was appointed Warden of Canterbury Hall, the new founda- 
tion established in Oxford by Archbishop Islip in 1361, and 
that he held the appointment until 1870. The old chronicle 
which is evidence for the fact, the fragment of which Shirley 
pronounced spurious, has now been found and published in 
the Master of the Rolls’ series.* ; 

This is almost all that we know of Wycliffe’s life and work 
up to the time when he became a prominent social and eccle- 
siastical leader in England. He had won for himself a posi- 
tion in Oxford, and had become a noted man in the univer- 
sity. During those quiet years he had assiduously devoted 
himself to the study of English history and civil law, as well 
as to more special theological work -—the canon law, schol- 
astic theology, and the interpretation of the holy Scriptures. 

In 1365 Wycliffe was forced into a more prominent position, 
and became the recognized head of a party which at first 
starting seemed to be thoroughly national in its aspirations 
and sympathies, but which ended in becoming a reforming 
minority, with aims too thorough-going to be adopted by a 
majority of the English people. ‘To understand Wyclitfe’s 
position and his varying popularity with the great portion of 
the nation, it is necessary to look at contemporary history, 
and to know a little about the great popular movements which 
were then influencing not only England but Europe. Wycliffe’s 
time includes the latter portion of the reign of Edward III. 
and the earlier part of the reign of Richard II., in many re- 
spects a very important period in the social life of England. 
He began to fill a place in the eyes of the English people at 
the time when the popular glories of the reign of Edward had 
passed away, and the nation was experiencing all the bitter- 
ness of calamities which seemed unaccountable. They were 
learning that Ve victoribus is as often true as Ve victis. 
The brilliant victories of the earlier part of Edward’s reign 
had brought no permanent gain to the people. The lands 
won in battle in France were nearly all lost, and his inherited 
dominions secmed about to follow. Only Calais, Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and a few other places remained in English posses- 
sion. ‘he real glories of the reign of Edward II. spring 
not from its gigantic military efforts, which only wasted the 
resources of the country, and even when crowned with almost 
miraculous success produced absolutely no abiding results ; 
but from its calamities and disasters—from the Black Death, 
which emancipated the English serf; from the loss of Aqui- 


* <Chronicon Anglia ab anno Co nini 1328 usque ad annum 1388, Anetore 
Monacho quolam Albani? Mdited by Edward M. Thoinpson, 1374. 
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taine, which at once and for ever stamped its insular and in- 
dependent character upon the English nation and monarchy ; 
from the enormous drain of money, which constantly 
brought the king face to face with his people, and taught him 
and his nobles that if a nation is to put forth its united 
strength in the hour of need, its rulers must learn to take 
account of the wrongs of the many as well as of the rights of 
the few.’ Wycliffe lived however in the midst of the calami- 
ties and the disasters, and could not foresee what benefits they 
were to produce. He lived in an England where war and 
pestilence had more than decimated the population; where 
the scarcity of labour had not yet procured the relief of the 
labourer, but had only heaped fresh burdens upon him ; where 
the want of money was a pressing and continuous evil; and 
where hatred of France, which although conquered had baffled 
and beaten its conquerors, had become almost a religious 
passion. He lived in an England ready enough to appreciate 
denunciation of idle men and of the exemption of any portion 
of the community from the oppressive taxes, and ready 
enough to revolt against any authority which seemed to be 
under the guidance of France. England in Wyeliffe’s time 
felt the burden of an enormous idle ecclesiastical population. 
It listened complacently enough to arguments proving that 
rich Churchmen should pay taxes. And it hated the French 
popes. These circumstances must all be taken into considera- 
tion when the influence of Wycliffe upon his own times is con- 
sidered and estimated. The ordinary Englishman from 
Lancashire or Yorkshire knew very little and probably cared 
less about the true doctrine of evangelical poverty; but he 
knew that if the fat monks in the neighbouring convents had 
to work for their living, there would be more people to till the 
fields and gather the harvest. He knew nothing about the 
true legal relations between sacerdotium and imperium, but 
he knew that if the bishops and abbots paid their share of the 
taxes he would not have to pay so much. He knew very little 
about the rights or wrongs of papal supremacy, but he had 
heard that the pope did what the French king told him to do, 
and he knew that that could not be good for Old England. 
Wycliffe was the man who told him all these things. 

In 1365 Pope Urban V. claimed from Edward III. feudatory 
tribute to the extent of one thousand merks yearly, with thirty- 
three years’ arrears. This tribute had been imposed in 1213 by 
Pope Innocent IIT. on King John, and its imposition had always 
been regarded as a mark of England’s degradation. It had 
neyer been paid regularly, and Edward III. since his majority 
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had always on principle refused payment. When the Pope’s 
peremptory demand reached him the King behaved in a most 
dignified manner. He laid the claim before Parliament. 
This action for the moment revealed the national weakness 
which the medieval Papacy and its claims produced in 
every state. The Papacy claimed absolute supremacy in 
spiritual matters, and spiritual matters then included much 
more than they do now. ‘They included not merely the im- 
palpable, imperceptible rights of conscience and so on, but 
also proprietary rights over men and things. Lands and 
houses were spiritualia if they had been bequeathed to religious 
houses or were possessed by the Church. Men and women 
were spiritualia if they had taken orders or even service in the 
Church. All over Europe in every country there were vast 
possessions and numerous companies of men and women 
which, according to papal claims, were no part of the country 
or state in which they were, but were the property and subjects 
of a power which was a foreign state. The rights of the 
sovereign and the law, it was held, had no place whatever 
with regard to Churchmen and Church possessions. These were 
as little under the rule of England as if they had been parts 
of the kingdom of Navarre. When the King laid the claims 
before Parliament the prelates begged time to deliberate apart. 
They were nominally English subjects, but really they were 
the servants of the Pope, part of the spiritual possessions all 
of which belonged to the head of the Church, and it was difli- 
cult for them to preserve their allegiance to England. ‘They 
took a day to deliberate, and at last agreed with the other 
members of Parliament, Lords and Commons, that the King of 
England ought not to pay feudatory tribute to the Pope, and 
they voted what supplies might be necessary to defend the 
honour of the country. Wycliffe was in some way or other 
intimately connected with this decision of the English Parlia- 
ment. Many ecclesiastics were by no means so patriotic as 
the English prelates, and this party, fearing to attack the 
bishops, thought it safer to abuse the reformer. This attack 
drew from Wycliffe a defence of the proceedings of Parliament, 
which has been preserved, and which shows us the grounds of 
the decision. Wycliffe’s pamphlet is a curious one. It pro- 
fesses to reproduce the speeches of seven lords, and many 
competent historians, among others Dr. Vaughan, are inclined 
to believe that it contains a réswmé of the more important 
speeches actually delivered in the English Parliament. This 
supposition is so likely, that the only objection which has ever 
been accounted of any value is that one of the speakers uses 
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a theological argument, and argues against the papal tribute 
on the general grounds that the Church should not possess 
money. But this objection only shows want of acquaintance 
with the currents of thought then pervading Europe. The 
doctrine of evangelical poverty, as it was called, was, as we 
shall afterwards see, the one religious dogma passionately 
held by devout laymen, and nothing could be more natural 
than that an English nobleman arguing against papal arrog- 
ance should make reference to an opinion shared by thousands 
of the most devout Christians of the times. If the pamphlet 
be a summary of the speeches, the debate in Parliament must 
have been very exhaustive. The first speaker, like a plain 
English soldier, meant to keep with the sword what was won 
by the sword. The second, as we have said, gave expression 
to that view of the Christian life as the life of evangelical 
poverty which had such an attraction for noble idealist minds 
in the middle ages.- The argument used was as follows: ‘A 
tax or tribute may only be paid to a person authorized to re- 
ceive it. Now the Pope has no authority to be the receiver of 
this payment, and therefore any such claim coming from him 
must be repudiated. For it is the duty of the Pope to be a 
prominent follower of Christ; but Christ refused to be the 
possessor of a worldly dominion ; the Pope therefore is bound 
to make the same refusal. As, therefore, we should hold the 
Pope to the observance of his holy duty, it follows that it is 
incumbent upon us to withstand him in his present demand.’ 
The other speeches are less important theologically, but for 
the political student they are very interesting. The third 
speaker dwells upon ‘ English interests.’ The fourth argues 
ingeniously from the principles of feudal law. ‘The fifth 
speaker sees simony in the concordat, and therefore pro- 
nounces it ecclesiastically illegal. The sixth lays down the 
early medieval principle that there are two vicars of God, and 
that civil government represents the one if the Pope is the 
other ; while the seventh boldly declares that John had no 
right to make any contract with Innocent III. without con- 
sulting his Parliament; or, as we should say now, that the 
Crown could not without consent of Parliament make contracts 
with foreign powers. The speech of the sixth lord deserves 
to be noticed because it rejected the ultramontane claim, so 
extravagantly asserted by Pope Boniface VIII., that there is 
but one vicar of God, and that the Pope is that vicar. The old 
medieval doctrine was quite different. According to the 
earlier ecclesiastical notions, God ruled on earth both in the 
State and in the Church, and He ruled by two vicars, the one 
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at the head of the State and the other at the head of the 


Church. This doctrine of the two vicars, stripped of its 


peculiar medieval form, was practically revived at the Reform- 
ation of the sixteenth century, when the reformers were un- 
wearied in asserting that civil government was ordained of 
God, and that there were rights pertaining to Cesar as well 
as rights pertaining to the Church. All this, however, was 
simply a revival of the earlier medieval doctrine of sacerdotium 
and imperium, with its often-recurring phrases, circa sacra and 
circa civilia. It is interesting to notice that in the debates in 
the English Parliament of 1366 the earlier notion, that civil 
power is ordained of God and that the king is God’s vicar, was 
brought forward to refute the ultramontane pretensions of the 
fourteenth century Papacy. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine why it was that 
Wycliffe should have become such a marked man as he was 
immediately after this parliamentary decision. Lechler’s ex- 
planation is that Wycliffe was a member of the Parliament, and 
took an important part in the proceedings. This is of course 
conjecture, but he brings forward one or two interesting if 
not convincing arguments. He proves from the records of the 
period that it was not unusual for the inferior clergy to sit in 
parliament, and he shows by quotations from the ‘De Dominio’ 
that it is probable that Wycliffe did sit in more than one 
Parliament. He also proposes to translate the term peculiaris 
regis clericus, by ‘royal or government commissioner,’ and 
thinks it probable that he was summoned to Parliament as 
a clerical expert, to advise the court in theology and in eccle- 
siastical procedure and canon law. He was in short, ac- 
cording to Lechler, the theological adviser of the Parliament 
which rejected the ultramontane pretensions of the Papacy ; 
and this accounts for the fact that Wycliffe was henceforward 
a marked man among the Church party in England and at 
the papal court of Avignon. 

The nation’s troubles increased after 1366. The Black 
Prince’s brilliant campaign in Spain served only to consolidate 
the power of the enemies of England. In 1369 France 
declared war; next year Aquitaine revolted and joined France. 
The Black Prince quelled the revolt with such ferocity as to 
deepen the resentment of the once loyal people against Eng- 
land; and the fatigues of the campaign completely ruined 
the health of the Prince himself, almost the only competent 
general left to England. The spirit of the nation, however, 
refused to allow itself vanquished. In 1371 Parliament met, 
and resolved to prosecute the war. It was diflicult, however, 
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to raise the means. The people were heavily overtaxed, and 


little more money could be wrung from them. In _ these 
difficult circumstances the English statesmen turned to the 
Church. It was wealthy, and had hitherto shared little in the 
reverses which had fallen upon the people, and many of its 
members were claiming complete and permanent immunity 
from taxation of any kind. The time was scarcely suitable 
to urge such pretensions. The nation was poor, the need of 
money was pressing, and it was resolved that the Church 
should pay her share of the subsidy to be levied. It is not 
likely that the English Parliament looked beyond the presen’ 
necessities when they resolved upon the step; but if they did 
not, there were two classes of people who did. John of Gaunt 
(Ghent), the unpopular son of Edward III., was at the head of 
the old feudal party, one of whose aims was to keep down the 
influence of the Church by stripping her of her wealth, and 
by preventing Churchmen from holding civil offices. Wycliffe 
was the recognized leader of a strong party of religious 
enthusiasts, who were bent upon reforming the Church by 
making it poor. Their aims were widely different, but their 
immediate object was the same, and fate made John of Gaunt 
and Wycliffe associates, just as in the Scotch Reformation 
the Earl of Morton and John Knox were allies. Gaunt 
earnestly pressed forward the seizure of subsidies from the 
Church, and Wycliffe strenuously defended the act in his 
tractate ‘ De Dominio Civili.’ The grasping aristocrat and the 
pious preacher of evangelical poverty found themselves to- 
gether able to accomplish part of their schemes through the 
passionate desire of the English people to prosecute the war 
with France. The result was that taxes of unexampled 
weight were imposed on the clergy for all lands which had 
come into their hands by mortmain for the last hundred 
years; even the smallest benefices were for the first time 
taxed ; and the same Parliament asked the King to remove ail 
prelates from the highest offices of state. an 

Next year the feelings of many patriots were roused by the 
presence in England of a papal nuncio sent to collect money 
for the Pope; and the diligeuce of Professor Lechler has dis- 
covered a tract of Wyclitie’s, written to warn the country 
against the wholesale pillage which was going on. He de- 
nounced the nuncio; he represented the harm which was being 
done to an impoverished kingdom by draining it of money to 
supply the extravagances of a foreign court ; and he ended, «: 
usual, with drawing a contrast between the Pope’s life and 
the ideal Christian life lived according to the precepts of 
evangelical poverty. 
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The country took up the subject in earnest, and a fruitless 
- endeavour was made to come to terms with the court at 
Avignon. Royal commissioners, of whom Wycliffe was one, 
were appointed to treat With the representatives of the Roman 
see, and come to such terms as would put an end to the troubles 
complained of. The practical result of the negotiations, how- 
ever, was next to nothing, and when Parliament met in 1876— 
the Good Parliament—it presented no less than five petitions 
to the King upon the subject. In these petitions it was 
asserted that the moneys raised by the Pope in England 
amounted to five times the amount of the taxes levied by the 
King. The temper of Parliament may be judged from its 
words. ‘Aliens living in the sinful city of Avignon hold and 
farm out English preferments—aliens who have never seen 
and never will see their parishes, by which bad Christians 
Holy Church is more destroyed than by all Jews and Saracens 
of the world. God gave His sheep to be tended, not to be 
shaven and shorn.’ §So thoroughly did Wycliffe represent the 
mind. of England at this time, that these parliamentary peti- 
tions read like Wycliffite tracts, and the Church party felt that 
the mouth of the bold reformer must be stopped. 

In 1877 Wycliffe, who had been for three years rector of 
Lutterworth, was summoned before Convocation. It is im- 
possible to avoid thinking that politics had as much to do 
with this summons as theology. William Courtenay, a younger 
son of the Earl of Devonshire, a great-grandson of Edward I., 
who was then Bishop of London and afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was at the head of a coalition of bishops and 
nobles who were bent on humbling the power of the Duke 
of Lancaster. It is more than probable that Courtenay and 
his friends, unable to strike at John of Gaunt himself, tried 
to seize and imprison one so nearly connected with him as 
Wycliffe had come to be. It is singular to notice how the 
accusations brought against Wycliffe at this time seem more 
intended to show that he was a dangerous disturber of the 
peace than one holding heretical opinions. It was the 
evident intention of the prosecution to make out that Wycliffe 
and all belonging to him were dangerous to the state, and 
held opinions which cut deeply at the roots of society and 
ordinary social life. The result of the attempt is well known. 
It ended in an unseemly quarrel between Courtenay and Jolin 
of Gaunt, and in a riot raised by the citizens of London 
against the unpopular duke. Wycliffe did not open his mouth, 
and the five doctors of theology, members of the mendicant 
orders, who accompanied him to defend him, were not re- 
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quired to plead against any accusation. The incident seemed 


_to have passed away without affecting him personally. 


The English episcopate, however, were not inclined té 
give up the prosecution. They had not done Wycliffe much 
harm by summoning him before Convocation: they now 
determined to proceed against him more formally and cau- 
tiously. They began by collecting evidence. Certain proposi- 
tions and articles said to be Wycliffe’s were forwarded by 
the bishops—not by the friars, as Vaughan and most of the 
biographers say—to the papal court. They collected these 
doctrinal propositions from his lectures, disputations, and 
published writings, and craved speedy judgment upon them. 
The result was that no fewer than five bulls were issued in 
one day by Pope Gregory XI., all directed against Wycliffe. 
Three of these bulls were addressed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London, one to the King, 
and one to the University of Oxford. The archbishop and 
bishop were enjoined to establish a secret commission to 
investigate and report upon the opinions of Wycliffe, and if 
it turned out that they resembled the articles sent already to 
the Pope, Wycliffe was to be imprisoned as a heretic. The 
persons commissioned to make this inquiry were the very men 
who had sent the previous report to Rome, and the spirit and 
intention of these bulls may be easily guessed. The bull sent 
to the King gave him intimation of the commission given to 
the prelates, and the bull to the university made the same 
intimation, and further enjoined the chancellor and university 
to deliver Wycliffe over to the prelates. 

These bulls had no immediate effect. Drawn up in May, 


1877, they were not published in England till December, and 


the time was singularly unfavourable. Edward III. had died 
in June. He had been succeeded by his grandson, Richard 
II., a boy of eleven years of age. The Scots and the French 
had made the troubles of the kingdom an occasion for renew- 
ing hostilities, and Richard’s first Parliament, whose most 
pressing business was to raise supplies for the war, showed a 
most outspoken opposition to the court of Rome. They 
called attention to the systematic way in which the kingdom 
was drained of money for the Roman court, and to support 
foreign Church dignitaries. They declared that French clergy 
alone drew £6,000 a-year from English livings. And the 

debated with great earnestness the question ‘whether the 
kingdom of England, in case of need, for the purposes of self- 
defence, is not competent in law to restrain the treasure of 
the land from being carried off to foreign parts, although the 
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Pope should demand this export of gold in virtue of the obe- 
dience due to him, and under the threat of Church censures.’ 
The question was put in an abstract form ; but it was a very 
practical question, pressing for solution. The nation was still 
at war with France, and every one of the six popes who had 
reigned at Avignon had been a native either of Gascony or 
Limousin. They claimed the right of presentation to 
bishoprics and prebends, and received the first-fruits of each 
new benefice. ‘Translations were made frequently in order to 
‘secure as many first-fruits as possible. A number of the most 
valuable preferments were absorbed by cardinals and other 
foreigners residing at the papal court. Worse than all, the 
revenues of the English Church frequently went to support 
the enemies of England. The Pope taxed English benefices 
to pay for his wars in Lombardy, and even to ransom French 
prisoners taken by the Mnglish. And while all this wealth 
was taken away out of the country, and a great part of it was 
used to support wars against England, the people were so 
depressed by taxation that they were not able to raise moncy 
enough to provide adequate defence against a foreign enemy. 
The question put by Parliament was therefore a very practical 
one, and amounted to this: Might not England lawfully, as a 
Christian nation, refuse to part with her treasures to the see 
of Rome? Or, to put it more abstractly, Might not England 
defy the Pope, and still remain a Christian country? ‘That 
was the theological kernel of the question. It is said that 
Wycliffe was commissioned by the King and the council to 
draw up a memorial answering the question put by Parlia- 
ment. He had no difticulty in doing so, and had no doubts 
upon the subject. He asserted that nature, Scripture, and 
conscience alike declared that every community, and therefore 
the English nation, had a right of self-defence ; that it might 
retain its treasure for that purpose whenever necessity de- 
manded it; and that all Church property, being at bottom 
almsgiving, might be appropriated in cases of necessity, for 
almsgiving ceased to be a duty binding by the law of love in 
such cases. The memorial lays great stress upon the asinine 
stupidity of allowing money to leave England to be used 
against the country, and in some portions resembles Luther’s 
appeal to the German nation. 

This memorial, however it might strengthen the hands of a 
patriotic Parliament, was not calculated to improve Wycliffe’s 
ecclesiastical position. Parliament was soon prorogued, and 
in December the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London resolved to proceed with the prosecution which had 
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been entrusted to them. The Chancellor of Oxford was directed 
to find out and report by sealed letter to the commissioners 
whether Wycliffe really held the opinions stated in the nine- 
teen theses condemned in the papal bulls. At the same time 
Wycliffe was summoned before the commissioners. 

The theological and ecclesiastical points in these theses 
will be examined afterwards, but it is important to notice 
that they were skilfully drawn to prejudice the accused in the 
eyes of civil rulers and moderate men of all parties. The 
Roman Church tried, as it has often done since, to show that the 
reformer attacked not the Church but the basis of society ; 
and the Anglican bishops did their very best to alarm the 
King. They tried by the arrangement of the indictment to 
make it plain that the Church and social order stood and fell 
together, and that when Wycliffe attacked the one he assaulted 
the other. he Church, the saviour of society, was the motto 
of their accusation. Accordingly the first five theses aimed 
at showing that Wycliffe attacked generally the rights of 
property and inheritance, and that he was an enemy of society 
as well as of the Church. Other five theses apply these 
general principles to Church property, and when read between 
the lines mean—If Church property is to be dealt with in this 
way, whose estate is safe? Wycliffe’s proposition is that all 
rights of inheritance and property are not to be considered as 
inherently unconditional and absolute, but as dependent on 
God’s will and grace; or, as we now put it, that property has 
its duties as well as its rights. And he boldly applies this 
general maxim to the state of Church property in his own day. 
‘In the event of the Church falling into error, or of Church- 
men persistently abusing the property of the Church, it is 
competent for kings and temporal rulers to withdraw from 
them, in a legal and moral manner, the temporal property.’ 
It is not difficult to see how in a time of national disasters, 
with a restless peasantry and an impoverished landed 
interest, with a socialist revolt lying in the near future, these 
moderate opinions could be represented by ingenious Chureh- 
men as involving the greatest social peril. At first, however, 
the ingenuity of the bishops was thrown away. ‘I'he people 
saw the plain fact that if Wycliffe’s doctrines were carried out 
the Pope could no longer seize on English money in order to 
assist Kngland’s enemies, and that was enough to make King, 
Lords, and Commons support the reformer. When Wycliffe 
appeared before the papal commissioners in 1378, to defend 
his theses, the ecclesiastical court was warned by the Queen 
to do no harm to the reformer, and the citizens threatened 
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danger to any one who should injure him. Soon after, Gregory 
died, and what is known as the Great Schism began. 

The death of the Pope affected Wyclifie’s position in many 
ways. It stopped all ecclesiastical proceedings against him, 
and strengthened his theological position ; but from this date 
onward Wycliffe no longer spoke for the English nation. 
Urban VI., the nominee of the Italian or independent party, 
was elected Pope, the French cardinals, although constitut- 
ing three-fourths of the conclave, being afraid to vote for one of 
their countrymen. ‘The election was hailed with joy every- 
where but in France and its allied countries. The Pope's 
personal character was well known and esteemed. He favoured 
reform, and attempted to put down abuses. Wycliffe himself, 
in the ‘ De Ecclesia,’ weleomed the new era that seemed to be 
begun. But the Pope was too much of a reformer for his 
corrupt court. The French cardinals gathered courage, stole 
away to Anagni, and there declared that the election of Urban 
had been carried by the intimidation of the Roman mob, and was 
therefore illegal. They next went to Fondi, in Naples, and 
proceeded to elect an anti-pope, Clement VII. This began 
the schism which lasted thirty years. The most obvious effect 
of this schism was to weaken the respect and reverence for the 
Church as represented by the Pope. And the spectacle of two 
popes, so-called vicars of Christ, struggling for what all men 
could see was official rank and wealth, grated on the minds of 
the more pious people living in an age deeply affected with 
the ideas of evangelical poverty. The schism did not teach 
Wycliffe only that the Church might do without a pope, or at 
least that no pope was better than two. Others were rapidly 
coming to adopt the same ideas, and could say with the 
English reformer : ‘If ever Urban departs from the right way 
then his election is a mistaken one; and in this case it would 
be not a little for the good of the Church to want both popes 
alike.’ 

But if the great schism taught Wycliffe and others bolder 
views about the Church and its doctrines—he published his 
theses against transubstantiation three years after the 
election of Clement VII.—it almost completely deprived him 
of his earlier political and popular support. The schism re- 
conciled England to the Papacy. England supported Urban 
against Clement, the Italian against the Frenchman, and 
could afford to send money to the Pope when it was to be em- 
ployed against France. When the popes lived at Avignon, 
for every florin that went out of England to the Pope, half 
seemed to go to help the French king, and the English were 
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paying for the soldiers that fought against them. It was a 
national duty to worry the Pope and keep him poor. But 
when England had a Pope of her own, it seemed to be England’s 
duty to support him against the French Pope, and Wycliffe’s 
continual cry, ‘Keep the Pope poor,’ now seemed to be as 
unpatriotic as it had formerly been inspired by love of 
country. When each of the two popes declared publicly, and 
in God’s name, that his opponent was ‘a false pretended pope,’ 
condemned him for a schismatic, and, as much as in him lay, 
cut him off from the Church of Christ, Wycliffe, not without 
agrim humour, could politely tell each that he was quite 
right; but the English people wished to back their Pope, and 
did not applaud as formerly. 

‘There were other reasons, too, why Wycliffe could no longer 
count on the support of the nation. With the schism began 
the period of Wycliffe’s strictly theological work, and the 
people of England have never, save in one great period of 
their history, been fond of theology. They did not interest 
themselves greatly in his theories about transubstantiation, 
which seemed to them of no practical value. They could 
translate Wycliffe’s theory of dominium into the practical 
maxim, ‘If a man is not fit for his office, turn him out,’ and 
find a good deal of use for it. But as a nation, the more 
Wycliffe confined himself to theology, the less they cared for 
him. ‘Then there had been wild work in England since the 
Queen and the people had prevented the papal commissioners 
doing any harm to Wycliffe in 1378. ‘The peasants, driven 
desperate by the growing pressure of taxation and other 
grievances, rose in insurrection, or rather engaged in a 
gigantic strike. ‘Their real grievance was a complicated one. 
They might have borne the pressure of the tax if they could 
have got fair play, but they did not get it. The great plague, 
which had desolated England in 1348, 1361, and 1369, had 
so thinned the population, that it was difficult to procure 
agricultural labourers. Wages had consequently risen about 
one half, and nominally the condition of the peasants had 
become much better. But the peasants were in most cases 
compelled to render certain compulsory services to the lerd 
of the manor, such as tilling his fields and securing his har- 
vest. Scarcity of labourers, while it increased wages, also 
increased the burden of these compulsory services, for there 
were fewer to share them. And when labourers were taxed at 
a rate not too great, perhaps, if they were earning wages, the 
burden became intolerable when a very large portion of their 
time had to be spent in working for nothing. They struck 
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work. The insurrection was nominally a rebellion against a tax 
—it was really a strike against compulsory and unpaid labour. 
Among the leaders of the peasants was John Ball, a priest, 
who had long been noted for the extravagance of his preach- 
ing, and who seems to have adopted and advocated certain 
socialist theories about property. This Ball is said to have 
confessed that he was a disciple of Wycliffe, and was taught 
by him many of his theological and other opinions. The 
story of the confession is not very probable, and did not make 
its appearance until forty years after the trial; but it is 
evidence how his adversaries, and especially the archbishop, 
pointe to these social disturbances as the direct fruit of 
Wyeliffe’s teaching. Later historians have abundantly vin- 
dicated Wycliffe, and the evidence seems to show that, if there 
was any underhand agency at work, the probability is that 
the heads of the mendicants, and not the associates of the 
reformer, were the movers. This was not, however, quite 
clear at the time, and Courtenay thought the opportunity 
favourable for striking a decisive blow against Wycliffe and 
his followers. His first steps were cautiously taken. He 
became reconciled with John of Gaunt, and effected a com- 
promise between the old feudal party and the prelates. The 
Duke of Lancaster consented to allow the great seal to be 
confided to Courtenay, and there seems to have been some 
further arrangement come to, that the duke would give up 
the cause of Wycliffe if the Archbishop would resign the great 
seal to Sir Richard Scrope, a friend of Lancaster’s, who was 
at that time abroad. 

Meanwhile Wyclifie published his twelve articles on tran- 
substantiation. These articles, which did not go beyond 
earlier medieval theories of the doctrine of the Eucharist, un- 
doubtedly contravened the established teaching of the Church 
at that time. The Archbishop seized the opportunity. He sum- 
moned an assembly of ecclesiastical notables at the Black 
Friars in London. We have no record of the transactions of 
the assembly, but the Archbishop afterwards published certain 
mandates for the information and use of the Church, which 
embodied its proceedings. In an appendix there are twenty- 
four articles, which were said to contain what was heretical 
and erroneous in Wycliffe’s teaching. The first ten, which 
were declared heretical, were founded on Wycliffe’s articles on 
the Eucharist, certain well-known conclusions respecting the 
effects of ordination, which the reformer deduced from his 
doctrine of dominium, and his recently-uttered statements 
about the government of the Church. The remaining four- 
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teen, which were called erroneous, are mainly concerned with 
applications of the doctrine of dominium to the possession of 
Church: property, excommunication, and the mendicant life. 
There was an attempt made in the eighteenth article, to con- 
nect Wycliffe’s teaching with the recent social disturbances. 
It condemned the doctrine ‘ that tithes are pure alms, and that 
parishioners may, for the offences of their curates, detain them, 
and bestow them on others at pleasure ; and that tenants may 
correct delinquent landlords at will.’ The mandates ordered the 
University of Oxford to take care that the articles should not 
be taught nor defended in the university, and they enjoined all 
bishops to publish an intimation that no one in future shall 
preach, teach, or hold the condemned theses, or listen or. 
show favour to any man who preaches them, on pain of the 
greater excommunication. Wycliffe’s doctrines were con- 
demned ; it remained to punish those who held them: but 
the second step was not so easy as the first. Long before 
this prosecution Wycliffe had organized a company of ‘ poor 
priests,’ whom he sent forth from Lutterworth, the centre of 
the evangelical movement, to preach the gospel to the com- 
mon people. Some of them were priests, and had benefices 
in which they laboured ; but as the movement spread, and 
opposition gathcred strong against them, it seemed to be a 
recognized principle that it was better to be without a bene- 
fice. It was held to be a difficult matter to obtain a benefice 
without committing sin. The patron had often to be bribed, 
and that was simony. The beneficed priest was so dependent 
on his superior, that he was generally compelled to give up to 
him those portions of the revenues of his parish which pro- 
perly belonged to the poor ; and that was esteemed a heinous 
sin. ‘Lhe beneficed priest had given hostages to fortune ; he 
was bound to his parish ; he was under immediate ecclesiastical 
rule; and he was not at liberty to imitate in every way the early 
disciples of our Lord, who preached the gospel where they could, 
and fled when persecuted by Antichrist. Priests were not to be 
had in suflicient numbers, and Wycliffe sent out lay preachers. 
Lechler evidently thinks this a strange novelty, and finds a 
precedent only in the lay preachers of the Waldensian Church ; 
but the step was not unprecedented. Preaching was not 
recognized to be a specially priestly function in the middle 
ages. ‘The mendicant preachers were not necessarily priests, 
and lay preaching was quite common among the pious mys- 
tical sects of the fourteenth century. It is probable, as 


* Cf. the tract, ‘Whi pore prestis han no bencfiee,’ which Vanghin considers 
agenuine werk of Wyclille, but which Arnold classes as doubtful. 
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Lechler conjectures, that the lay element grew in strength as 
the organization spread ; but there was nothing very strange 
in its presence, though there may have been something un- 
usual in its predominance. Wycliffe, however, had clear con- 
' vietions upon the subject. He held that the Divine call 
inwardly heard was sufficient warrant for the work of the 
evangelist, and, as Lechler points out, he delights in his later 
sermons to call his preachers evangelical or apostolic men, 
rather than poor or simple priests. These itinerating 
preachers were to be models of the life of evangelical poverty. 
‘To be poor without mendicancy, to combine the flexible 
unity, the swift obedience of an order with free and constant 
mingling among the poor—such was the ideal of Wycliffe’s 
‘‘ simple priests.” ’* They wandered through the land, preach- 
ing in churches and in churchyards when they were permitted, 
in public streets, market-places, road-sides, and in the fields, 
when the churches were closed against them,t—following the 
example of Christ, who preached constantly, non solum in 
sinagogis, sed in castellis, said Wycliffe ; adding, Locus enim non 
Jfacit sanctum populum sed e contra. They were clad in long 
russet cloaks reaching down to their naked feet, and, notwith- 
standing their training for their work, were often ignorant 
enough. All the prelates were not their enemies. In the 
immense diocese of Lincoln they preached under episcopal 
sanction. Oxford and Leicester were the two great centres of 
the organization. We are told that their sermons were to be 
more practical than dogmatic. They were enjoined to preach 
God’s law as it was laid down in the Bible ; to condemn all 
gross open sins prevailing among all classes of society, and 
also the hypocrisy and erroneous teaching of the Pope and 
the popish clergy, or, as they called them, Antichrist and his 
followers ; and to promote true love in all Christendom, and 
especially in England, and so to help men to reach securely 
the blessedness of heaven. 

The power of these lay preachers seems to have been as 
great as that of their late successors, the followers of John 
Wesley. Everywhere their opponents testify to the influence 
they had over the people, and Courtenay felt that the way to 
check Wycliffe was to put down his preachers. It was easier, 
however, to get Wycliffe’s doctrines condemned than to re- 
press the movement which he had begun. But the Archbishop 

‘ was one of the most resolute men of the time. He had no 


* Shirley, ‘ Fascic. Zizaniorum,’ p. x]. 
_t Tam in ecclesiis quam in plateis et aliis locis profanis dict nostre pro- 
vinci# non verentur asserere dogmaticare et publice pradicare. 
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sooner got Wycliffe’s doctrines condemned, than he endea 
voured to get the State to suppress his poor preachers, who 
were spreading them throughout England. He knew that the 
ecclesiastical powers could effect nothing. The men to be 

roceeded against did not care for Church censures, and they 
had no benefices to be driven from. Accordingly the Arch- 
bishop moved in parliament for a statute authorizing the 
secular power to seize and imprison all preachers who should 
be denounced by the bishop of the diocese in which they were 
found. In moving for this extraordinary law, he followed his 
usual policy of representing Wycliffe as the real author of the 
social disturbances which had occurred, and denounced the 
poor preachers as men whose opinions and preachings were 
as dangerous to civil government as to the peace of the 
Church. The Lords consented, and the statute was obtained ; 
but it was withdrawn on petition of the Commons. Mean- 
while, however, Courtenay had prevailed on the King to issue 
a patent, conferring on the bishops the powers asked in his 
motion for the statute. His first concern was for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The mendicants, long favourites with 
Wycliffe, and his defenders on more than one occasion, broke 
with him completely after the publication of his views on 
transubstantiation. Their jealousy had also probably been 
excited by the success of the poor preachers, and Wycliffe’s 
Oxford friends had done their best to oppose them in the uni- 
versities. It was Nicholas Hereford who had exposed their 
connection with the socialist insurrection. The mendicants 
became Courtenay’s most active allies, and by their assistance 
he was able within the short space of five months to humiliate 
the Wycliffite party in Oxford, and to intimidate the organiza- 
tion of the poor preachers. 

Wycliffe himself was still unattacked, and Courtenay pro- 
ceeded against him with great caution. His first step was to 
try to isolate him. He compelled the university to interdict 
his lectures, and forbid the attendance of the students. Still 
Wycliffe himself was not touched. Indeed, he was the first to 
begin the attack. The Duke of Lancaster had warned him 
to expect no help in a case of heresy, and at the same time 
he had been told to be on his guard. In November of 1382, 
when Courtenay’s persecution of his friends and ‘poor priests’ 
seemed about to reach a successful issue, Wycliffe addressed a 
memorial to Parliament, which he hoped would lead to some 
discussion. This memorial discussed, on the strictly legis- 
lative rather than on the doctrinal side, four points of Church 


discipline—monastic vows, the exemption of the clergy and 
NO. CXXXVIII. 23 
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Church property, the true view of tithes and offerings, and the 
permission to be accorded for the public teaching in churches 
of the pure doctrines of Christ and His apostles concerning 
the Lord’s Supper. He pleaded for liberty to imitate Christ in 
a simple way apart from monastic fetters. He restated his 
old opinions about Church property and the lawfulness of 
taxing it. He contested the right of compulsory tithing, 
and maintained that tithes and offerings were only to be 
approved of when they were voluntary gifts. The document 
was an attack upon Courtenay during the height of his 
triumph, but so well timed, that it caught the flood of the re- 
action of the English Commons against the high-handed and 
tyrannical proceedings of the Archbishop. His enemy felt 
himself powerless, and it was fated that Wycliffe was to die in 
peace. 

.The last two years of his life were spent in incessant ac- 
tivity at Lutterworth. The translation of the Bible was pressed 
forward; the itinerancy was ‘still carried on; tracts were 
written and sent broadcast over England; and one final 
appeal was made to England against the Papacy. It was 
occasioned by the ludicrous and disastrous crusade of the 
Bishop of Norwich in Flanders against the followers of Pope 
Clement VII. Wycliffe published, in the summer of 1383, 
‘Cruciata ; or, Against the War of the Clergy.’ It is perhaps 
the boldest of his anti-papal writings. To him war against the 
followers of one pope by the followers of another was the 
plainest evidence of the anti-Christian spirit which had seized 
upon the Church. The schism with such consequences was 
a result of the moral apostacy from Christ and His walk of 
poverty and purity. The only cure was the practice of evan- 
gelical poverty. The Church must return to the poor and 
humble life of Christ, and to His pure word. He therefore 
appealed to princes. They had ruined the Church by gifts of 
lands and lordships: let them take their gifts back again. 
The two popes were two dogs quarrelling about a bone : let the 
emperor and the kings take the bone away, and there would 
be peace. The one duty of the civil magistrate is to take 
away endowments, and to prevent foolish people giving them. 
Why do they not do it? They are not to bear the sword 
in vain. That is the main idea in this remarkable tract, 
Wycliffe’s dying advice to the princes of Europe. 

It has been commonly asserted that Wycliffe was summoned 
to Rome to appear before the tribunal of Pope Urban VI. 
This, like the story of Wycliffe’s early quarrel with the mendi- 
cants, is a legend for which there seems to be no foundation 
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in fact. It is to be classed among those stories which gathered 
round the history of the reformer’s last years, and which are 
absolutely valueless—tales of the reformer’s banishment, » 
voluntary exile, or sojourn in Bohemia. Wycliffe seems to 
have spent the last years of his life without a break in his own 
country, and in the town of Lutterworth, where he was parish 
priest. ‘ There is no probability,’ says Lechler, ‘in the allega- 
tion that he was fain to keep very quiet, in order not to draw 
upon himself the attention of his adversaries. On the con- 
trary, it is proved by the writings which he published during 
the last three years of his life, including the ‘ Trialogus,’ and 
numerous Latin and English tracts, in which, for the most 
part, he wields a sharp pen and adopts a resolute tone, 
that his energy was by no means diminished, nor his courage 
abashed.’ His death came somewhat suddenly. He had 
a stroke of paralysis in 1882, and while hearing mass in 
his own church he had a second stroke on Innocents’ Day in 
1384. He lingered a few days, and died on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1384. 

We pass now from Wycliffe and his work to the principles 
which underlay that work. The two principles which seem to 
permeate everything that Wycliffe thought or did are his 
doctrine of dominium and his theory of evangelical poverty. 
These were the animating principles of the reformation he 
attempted, and these make it in all essential features a re- 
formation: strictly medieval in its character. Wycliffe was a 
teformer because, when he found abuses lying to his hand, he 
set himself to remove them. He was not a prophetic seer of 
principles which were to come forth with power two hundred 
and fifty years later. Of his two principles the doctrine of 
dominium is the more abstract, lying behind every theory and 
forming its intellectual basis ; while the doctrine of evangelical 
poverty is the more practical, determining the special forms 
according to which his opinions took shape in real life. 

It is unfortunate that Wycliffe’s treatise ‘De Dominio’ is 
not accessible to students, and that Lechler’s account of it is 
evidently both meagre and unsympathetic. So far as we can 
gather from Lechler’s statements and quotations, and from 
Shirley’s short but spirited account, dominium was a term 
wed by Wycliffe to denote the most general view of the 
telatedness of intelligence. It is one of those scholastic terms 


_[vhich aim at including every relation of intelligence, but it 


differs from most in being more imaginative and less ab- 
stract. Wycliffe simply took that kind of relation in which 
uman beings stood to each other before him, and transferred 
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it to serve as a key to the universe. Dominium is a term to 
express the explanation of the subordination and correlation 
of intelligences on the basis of the feudal system. Wycliffe’s 
. idea of society was men arranged in various ranks of life 
according to the feudal system: the universe of intellectual 
beings arranged itself somewhat in the same way, and domi- 
nium is the term to express the relations in which the supreme 
intelligence, the divine feudal superior, stands to his inferiors, 
and in which they stand to each other. Dominion, as he uses 
the term, is not a right, or a power, or anything external: itis 
a habit of the rational nature in relation to something else. In 
its highest and purest sense it belongs to God only; but He, 
as it were, deals it out in fief to His rational creatures, and 
thus the Divine dominium is possessed by all God’s rational 
creatures to a certain extent. The dominium of Wycliffe may 
_ thus be compared with the réAos of Aristotle. It expresses the 
relatedness of the universe. The essence of a thing is, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, what that thing exists for, and this special 
function is that which makes a thing what it is, and also gives 
it standing ground beside others. So the dominium given in 
fief is just the function of the intelligence to which it has been 
given. The dominium of a thing is what it is fit for, what it 
is meant tv be. There is always, however, this difference 
between the Greek philosophers and the philosophical theo- 
logians of the middle ages. The former start with a perfect 
universe, and soon discover imperfection; while the latter 
begin with the imperfection which sin has introduced. Do- 
minium is given by God to man on the supposition of a certain 
harmony between the Divine and the human intelligence. The 
harmony is an essential thing, But sin breaks the harmony, 
and sin destroys man’s dominium. Man can no longer exercise 
that special function which belongs to him. No one in a state’ 
of mortal sin has dominiwm of any kind. God has still His 
dominion over them, but their dominion as God’s vassals 
ceases. Hence Wycliffe’s favourite axiom: Dominion is 
founded on grace. It is very easy to see how this doctrine 
was applied to show that the Pope might be Antichrist, 
parish priests no priests at all, and that property had no 
rights if it forgot its duties. No one in mortal sin had 
dominium of any kind, priesthood or lordship. It is singular 
to see the realist Wycliffe reaching by way of his realism the 
same conclusion which the nominalist Occam reached by way 
of his nominalism. Occam applied the common doctrine of 
the nominalist logic—that where signs did not represent the 
thing signified they might be fairly set aside for a better 
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mbol—to prove that when the Pope was anything but like 

hrist he could not be His vicar. Wycliffe takes the realist 
idea of inward telic relation, declares that when sin has 
broken the link between man and God, man can have no - 
dominium, and proves thereby that a sinful pope has no power 
as @ pope. 

Professor Lechler describes the various kinds and objects of 
dominion, and so on, but we need not enter into these details. 
There is one aspect, however, of the theory to which Canon 
Shirley has called attention, and which will repay study. 
Wycliffe used his theory to state and make clear the close and 
immediate relation in which man stands to God. Every pre- 
rogative and privilege, every kind of official rank and dignity, 
every possession and property, depends directly on God’s 

ace. Grace is the basis on which all rests. Every man in 
all his relations towards his fellow-men owes his place to 
God’s grace, and that without any intervention. Nothing 
comes between man and God. In this way dominium on the 
religious side is used to express immediate dependence on God. 
Man is carried by this sense of dependence up to God Him- 
self at once, and complications of human relations such as the 
State or the Church should never be allowed to interfere with 
the thought of this absolute and immediate dependence on God 
Himself. Institutions like the State and the Church are not 
the Divine instruments that they are with so many medieval 
writers, constructed to create and realize the sense of human 
dependence on Divine power. ‘They are rather the results 
of this dependence—a dependence which is directly felt by 
every intelligent being. Canon Shirley suggests that in this 
religious side of the idea of dominium we have the root 
of what became afterwards the Protestant doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, which expresses direct dependence upon God’s 
saving grace, without intervention of saint, church, or priestly 
machinery. ‘There is some truth in the remark, but we doubt 
whether Wycliffe got much beyond his medieval contem- 
poraries in the actual unfolding of this new idea in a philo- 
sophical or theological manner. Undoubtedly Wyclitie’s 
notion of Gad’s dominium, granted in fief as it were to each 
and every individual in sympathy with Him and His gracious 
purposes, brought every intelligent being who was not 
separated from Him by mortal sin into direct contact as it 
were with God, and into intimate individual relations with 

Him ; but we question whether Wycliffe’s idea expressed this 
more fully and clearly than many other medieval theories, 
including the determinism of Thomas Aquinas. And, in 
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point of fact, the chief use which Wycliffe made of it was 
critical and destructive. It helped him to test doubtful 
Church dogmas, to puncture wind-bags which had assumed 
portentous aspects, to expose shams in civil and ecclesiastical 
government ; but it was a cold metaphysical scheme after all. 
It never expressed that glorious sense of pardon and new 
living relationship to God which was the vital core of the 
Reformation theory; and when many men attempted to rest 
upon it, it led in the long run to a terrible sense of isolation in 
the universe, which seems to have been a strange element in 
the religious feelings of these medieval reformers, and to bring 
them into sympathetic relation with many of the devout 
Unitarians of the present day. 

It may surprise many to be told that a practical English- 
man like Wycliffe rested his plans of reformation on an 
abstract conception like this; but in his day people hada 
wonderful faith in abstractions, and seldom went to work 
without a Welt-Anschauung of some kind. It may be that we 
all do the same now, but do not talk about it so much. It 
should be observed however that Wycliffe’s abstract notion is 
more naively sensuous than that of most of his contem- 
poraries. Just as the Pseudo- Dionysius created out of 
Scripture and a glowing imagination his conception of the 
heavenly hierarchy, with its ascending ranks of angels, 
principalities, and powers, arranged in order around the 
throne of God on high, and then drew his picture of heaven 
upon earth in a terrestrial hierarchy, where archbishop, 
bishop, priest, and deacon surrounded the throne of God, and 
so fired thousands of young pious hearts to seek and find in the 
visible Roman Church the kingdom of God; so the practical 
Wycliffe looked abroad to see a visible type of orderly govern- 
ment, and found it in the feudal empire of the middle ages. 
He idealized the Holy Roman Empire of medieval Europe, 
where every knight had direct appeal to the emperor, and 
transferred it to heaven, and so got a rough and ready con- 
ception of the way in which God and His rational creatures 
rule and serve in the universe which includes heaven and 
earth. Lechler bestows great praise upon Wycliffe’s theory 
of dominium. It appears to us to be simply a crass way of 
putting ideas which were very common at the time, but its 
very crassness may have given it a popular power and made 
it a better weapon in the hands of a rough and ready soldier 
than many a finer spun theory would have been. 

Let us turn now to the other animating principle per- 
meating all Wycliffe’s ideas and purposes—the doctrine of 
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evangelical poverty. This principle has not been dwelt upon 
with sufficient force by students, and in consequence Wycliffe’s 
relations to his own time have been very much misunder- 
stood. A very slight acquaintance with medieval theology, 
and especially with the devotional literature of these times, 
serves to show how deeply rooted and fondly cherished this 
doctrine of evangelical poverty was. To live an ideal life of 
Christian poverty was the dream of every medieval religious 
enthusiast ; to bring others to share in such a life was the 
aim of every medieval reformer and missionary. The thought 
inspired every religious revival from the time of Anselm 
onwards, until the great outburst of religious life in the six- 
teenth century showed a more excellent way. To the medieval 
mind a life of evangelical poverty was a life in imitation of 
Christ. It was the way in which men could become real 
Christians. By denying themselves, either according to rule 
or in fashions of their own, all but the barest necessities of 
life, they could live as Christ did. 


Thus everywhere we find our suffering God, 
And where He trod 
May set our steps. 


And the imitation of Christ had then a supreme religious im- 
portance of a kind altogether different from what it now has 
in Protestant theology. The theology of the Reformation 
accepted the general idea of our imitation of Christ as a sign 
of union to Him and of the appropriation of the benefits of 
His salvation ; but all through the medieval times we find in 
devotional theology the thought that imitation of Christ is the 
way to appropriate the benefits won by Him. It is not merely 
the necessary sign of appropriation, it was looked upon as the 
instrument of appropriation. The idea may be traced back 
to Anselm in Western theology, and it exercised an influence 
which it is scarcely possible to over-estimate. Every student 
of theology must have felt it a strange thing that the theology 
of the Reformation Church was not anticipated ky some 
centuries, so many elements are found floating in the medieval 
systems, only waiting for some point to crystallize round. 
Anselm had elaborated the theory of substitution; Abelard — 
the solidarity of believers with Christ the Redeemer ; Thomas 
had got hold of, in an obscure way it is true, the doctrine of 
the Limited Reference. All that was wanted was the clear 
vision that, by faith or personal trust on the Saviour, the 
believer at once and at the beginning of the Christian life finds 
himself in a state of forgiveness, because of what Christ has 
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done for him. And there are so many traces of the roots of 
this doctrine in medieval theology and medieval hymns and 
prayers, that we wonder why it was that the Church delayed 
so long in giving articulate expression to her dumb longings, 
We believe that the cause of delay was just the enthusiasm 
of the medieval Church for this idea of the imitation of 
Christ. Anselm’s theory of the Atonement, which still forms 
the framework of the orthodox doctrine, was a series of meta- 
hysical formulas. The sublime theologian does not seem to 
ow that he is speaking of what concerns dying men. He 
views the whole matter as a transaction between God and 
Christ, and then thinks that his task is ended; and just as 
he passes from his subject, in a careless way he hints that 
men may share in this salvation, may appropriate the benefits 
of Christ’s work, by imitating Christ, by living as He lived 
when on earth accomplishing it. The great Bernard seized 
upon the hint, and the ideal life, the imitatio Christi, became 
the watchword of a series of medieval revivals long before 
Thomas 4 Kempis, coming at the end of them all, made the 
phrase immortal in his famous little book. The practical 
question arose, How could men be like Christ? and devout 
souls rushed to the Bible to learn. In their picturesque 
medieval way they looked at the outside aspects of our Lord’s 
life as they found them recorded in the Gospels, and pro- 
ceeded to imitate them. Our Lord was poor: they would be 
poor also. He was unmarried: they would live a life of 
celibacy. He was obedient: they would live underrule. He 
went about preaching: they too would have no settled home, 
and would go about doing good. And so there arose and 
spread all over Europe the mendicant orders, with the 
Tertiaries, who could not live quite out of the world, but who 
could at least be poor and obedient. Of course we know what 
came of it—a corruption worse than the evil which it arose to 
cure. All attempts to live a Christian life depending on the 
outward pressure of circumstances, and not on the inward 
spring of quickened faith, must end badly. But still the 
pious minds clung to their idea of imitatio Christi by way of 
poverty, which, because it was regarded as the means of 
appropriating the benefits purchased by Christ, was called 
evangelical. It was the poverty which made them know and 
experience the evangel. Wycliffe believed in this evangelical 
poverty heart and soul, and it is just because so many of 
his biographers have passed it by that they have made mis- 
takes about his theological position. It was the doctrine 
which lay nearest his heart, which was the quickening spring 
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of his religious life; and because this is so, Wycliffe is 
medieval to the core. He had outlooks towards the Reform- 
ation in many ways, as we shall presently show; but where 
the reformers put justifying faith that rests on Christ, he put 
the evangelical poverty which imitates Him, and the difference 
is just what separates the devout medieval Christian from 
the men who headed that great revival of religion which we 
call the Reformation of the sixteenth century. . 

The principal reason why almost all Wycliffe’s biographers, 
including Dr. Vaughan, missed this, was the belief which 
almost all of them had that Wycliffe was from the first 
opposed to the friars or mendicants, and their view of the 
religious life. It is impossible to tell how this strange mis- 


' apprehension arose. John Leland and John Ball published 


it as early as the sixteenth century, and almost ell succeeding 
biographers, including even Vaughan, repeat it. So firmly 
has this erroneous idea been fixed in people’s minds, that the 
authenticity, or at least correctness, ofmanuscripts and records 
has been doubted because they contain statements which 
contradict this popular error. Dean Hook questions the 
account of Wycliffe’s trial before the Bishop of London, 
because it is said that five doctors of theology who were 
mendicants appeared to defend him; and both Professor 
Shirley and Mr. Thompson were inclined to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the ‘Chronicon Angliw’ of the Monk of St. Albans, 
because it declared that Wycliffe greatly affected the mendi- 
cant orders, approved their poverty, and extolled their per- 
fection. Professor Lechler and his translator, Professor 
Lorimer, have conclusively proved that Wycliffe himself had 
no quarrel with the mendicants until after he published his 
theses on transubstantiation. There is no doubt but that 
towards the end of his career he did not approve of the vow 
of celibacy, and did not think that a life of mendicancy was a 
true imitation of Christ. But the theory which underlay the 
mendicant life was Wycliffe’s theory also. The benefits of 
Christ’s work were appropriated by imitation, and the best 
imitation was a life of evangelical poverty. Wycliffe’s own 
writings are full of the subject, and in the polemical poems of 
that and a later period the quarrel between the followers of 
Wycliffe and the mendicants is not inspired by two separate 
theories of the Christian life: both have the same theory, but 
the one party have desert2d their principles while the others 
have kept to them. When Jak Upland abuses the friars, it is 
because they do not act up to their principles. 
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Freer, what charitie is this 

To fain that whoso liveth after your order 

Liveth more perfectlie, 

And next followeth the state of the apostles 

In and pennance : 

And yet the wisest and greatest clerkes of you 

Wend or send or procure to the court of Rome, 
. « to be assoiled of the vow of povertie. 


And again :— 


Freer, whether was Saint Francis, 

In making of his rule that he set thine order in, 
A foole and a liar, 

Or else wise and true ? 

If ye sain that he was not a foole, but wise, 
Ne liar, but true, 

Why shew ye contrarie by your doing, 
When by your suggestion to the pope, 

Ye said that your rule that Francis made 
Was so hard 

That no man may well keepe ? 


And Friar Daw Topias has little answer to make but that 
Wycliffe was a schismatic, and that the friars are not so bad 
as the parish priests. 


But sith that wickide worme, 
Wycliffe be his name, 
Began to sow the seed 
Of cisme in the earth. 

And— 
Jack, thou seist with symonye 
The seven sacraments we sellen 
And preien for no men 
But gif thei willen paien. .. . 
I trowe it be the paroche preest, 
Jacke, that thou me’nest. 


Evangelical poverty was insisted on by Wycliffe and his 
followers as the mark of the ideal Christian life. These two 
principles, dominiwm and evangelical poverty, are the two form- 
ative principles in Wycliffe’s system of thought, and are the 
basis of his plans for reformation. They enabled him to redd 
the marches after his own fashion between Church and State, 
and express clearly to his own mind where the evils lay which 
a reformation must get rid of. 

Sacerdotium ard imperium were two separate forms of 
dominium. Priesthood and lordship were both powers dele- 
gated by God to man, and were founded, like all other posses- 
sions, on God’s grace. They ceased to be what they were 
and became sham counterfeits when they were possessed by 
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men in no sympathy with that grace of God on which they 
both depended. Wycliffe, however, does not treat these two 
powers in an impartial way. He is as hard upon the 
sacerdotium as St. Augustine had been upon the imperium in 
his ‘ De civitate Dei.’ His sympathies, like those of most 
reformers of the middle ages, were with the State and against 
the Church ; and Pope Gregory himself called attention to the 
fact that some of Wycliffe’s ideas on civil government were 
similar to those expressed by Marsilius of Padua and John 
of Jandun, whose famous book, ‘Defensor Pacis,’ had been 
condemned by the Pope. Wycliffe was in full sympathy with 
those two eminent jurists, who, in company with Peter Dubois 
and John of Paris, William of Occam and Michel Cesena, and 
a notable band of brave men, were fighting the battle of civil 
government against papal usurpation ; and in his zeal to curb 
the anti-Christian excesses of the Papacy, he was inclined 
unduly to extend the authority of the civil magistrate. In 
their hands the rights of conscience and freedom of opinion 
only changed masters, and were sent to serve the State instead 
of the Church. The interesting part of the problem is there- 
fore to observe how Wycliffe uses his principles to define the 
nature and place of the Church. This for him was compara- 
tively easy. The function of the Church was to illustrate the 
ideal Christian life of evangelical poverty, and the one 
function of the State in reference to the Church was to give 
her every opportunity of living such a life. It belonged to the 
dominium of the State to look after every kind of temporal 
property, and to see that it was rightly used. That was what 
the State was there to do. It belonged to the Church to show 
how the ideal Christian life could be lived. That was its 
dominium, its purpose in life. 

With these principles it is easy to see what the practical 
outcome is. The State cught to see that the Church has a fair 
chance of living a liie of evangelical poverty. It ought to 
bestow no endowments on the Church. The tithes, which 
ought to be simple free-will offerings, payable only when the 
donors are willing to do so, were quite sufficient, he thought, to 
support Churchmen. If the Church unfortunately has en- 
dowments, then the State ought either to see that they are 
properly spent on education, the poor, &c., or, what is perhaps 
simpler, take them away altogether. It is also the duty of the 
State to ussist the Church in every way in the furtherance 
of its dominium. Nothing interfered with that so much as evil- 
minded priests, and Wycliffe was persuaded that the laity 
only did their duty when they withheld tithes and other con- 
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tributions from undeserving clergymen. In short, Wycliffe’s 
idea of Church finance was the strictest voluntaryism 
combined with the constant interference of the laity when 
matters were not going on well. On the other hand, Wyclifie 
forbids the Church from using her spiritual weapons in any 
temporal affairs. The Church must not excommunicate for 
money matters, nor withhold spiritual offices until fees be 
paid ; still less interfere with the temporalities and secular 
policy of the civil government. It is to confine itself to 
practising evangelical poverty as the ideal Christian life. 

- The doctrine of dominium, as stated and applied by Wycliffe, 
leads to some swift decisions. Men cannot exercise churclily 
dominium who are manifestly unworthy, and it is everybody's 
duty to see that men of worth are in office. The State, the 
laity, can see when the Church is habitually at fault, and in 
these cases they have power not only to withdraw endowments 
and dissolve monasteries, but also to deprive of their offices 
clerics who in a spirit of worldliness have estranged themselves 
from the pure religion of Christ. It is strange to find in 
Wycliffe, realist as he was, the thorough-going recognition of 
maxims usually associated with nominalist theories. The 
absolute and immediate dependence of each individual intel- 
ligence on God, which his determinism teaches, enables him 
to do this. The man makes the office with him, not the 
office the man. We find continually that his theory of do- 
minium when practically taken means—The tools to him who 
can use them. 

The most important ecclesiastical applications of the theory, 
however, are the use made of it to explain the validity of ex- 
communication and the force of the sacraments. According 
to Wycliffe, no excommunication is valid unless the parties 
have first excommunicated themselves. That is, excommuni- 
cation is simply the visible registration of an act already 
performed. ‘The intimate relation between God and every 
individual soul which Wyeliffe’s theory presupposes, does 
away with the independent efficacy of such churchly acts 
as excommunication. Church censures are only of power 
when they are the outward and visible signs of what has 
already taken place. They follow, they do not precede, nor 
even accompany, the unseen spiritual transaction between 
the individual and the supreme intelligence. It follows that 
Church censures ought to have small effect on a good con- 
science void of offence. 

The most curious deduction from this realism turned nomi- 
nalism, however, is the effect which a bad priest has upon the 
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administration of Church power. Dominium rests on grace, 
according to Wycliffe, and where there is not grace there 
cannot be dominium. The good got from church services, 
from baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and so on, are exercises of 
the Church’s dominium. The sacraments administered by a 
bad man are not real sacraments, and have no validity. The 
padness of the priest as it were intercepts the transfer of 
dominium, it breaks the sympathy between God and man on 
which all dominium is based. Baptism administered by a 
reprobate priest is not valid baptism. It is sin to receive the 
sacrament of the Supper from a graceless priest. Such a 
conclusion could scarcely have been urged unless in an age 
of extreme corruption, when the immediate practical results 
greatly overbore the more general and remote conclusions ; 
and when applied broadly must lead to confusion. But 
Wycliffe held it and defended it not without a measure of 
success. His position in this matter is exactly that of many 
Plymouthist sectaries among ourselves. It is really an in- 
fringement, however, upon his doctrine of dominium, and 
stands in direct opposition to some other conclusions, es- 
pecially to those about the consequences of excommunication. 
Wycliffe looks entirely at the immediate relation between the 
graceless priest and God, and he regards the sacrament as a 
part of the dominium bestowed by God upon the priest. The 
priest is graceless, and there can be no transfer of dominium. 
But why not look at the immediate dependence of the com- 
municant on God? If this view be taken, why should the in- 
tervention of a bad priest interrupt this immediate dependence 
with its accompanying transfer of blessings. Wycliffe, how- 
ever, was too much a medieval theologian not to instinctively 
connect the sacrament with the priest rather than with the 
communicant, and this led him to the conclusion he reached. 

But not only does Wycliffe belong to medieval theology in 
his doctrines of dominiuwm and evangelical poverty, and in his 
applications of these to criticise dogmas and institutions—his 
whole scheme of reform is founded on the medieval concep- 
tion of imitation of Christ by evangelical poverty. Let us 
remember the age in which he lived, the religious opinions 
prevalent, and his own predilections for the ideal and for the 
life of the mendicant monks. To imitate Christ by way of 
poverty was the outward expression of a sentiment which had 
been carried on wave and wave of revival all over Europe. To 
diffuse the knowledge of this gospel had been the aim both of 
Dominic and Francis of Assisi. When Wycliffe was brooding 
over the abuses of the Church and the corruptions which had 
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arisen in it because it had forsaken the first love of evangelical 
poverty, his was not the only pious mind in Europe fixed by 
such thoughts. What else inspired Angelus of Cordova and 
his Clarenines, Philip of Majorca, John of Valles, Gentilés of 
Spoleto, Paulet of Foligny, John of Puebla, and the numberless 
other pious Franciscans who strove against the tide of time 
and custom to restore the order to the ideal life of poverty 
inaugurated by its founder? What else made the Fratricelli, 
the Beghards, the Brethren of the Common Life, and a whole 
host of pious mystics reject Church rule altogether, and band 
together in defiance of the Church in order to live together in 
a life of holy poverty? The passages of Scripture which were 
in Wycliffe’s memory when he described the evils of the 
Church were present to Francis and other devout minds when 
they planned their orders and reforms and companies of 
brethren. Canon Shirley says that but for his doctrine of 
transubstantiation Wycliffe’s name might have been known 
like that of Ignatius Loyola as the founder of a new order of 
monks. This is scarcely possible. Wycliffe had so far broken 
with the middle ages as to be sceptical about the value of an 
external rule of life; and he would have been the last to im- 
pose upon his followers that vow of obedience to the Pope 
which was the only thing which kept the. mendicant orders 
from dissolution in the stormy times of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Still Wyceliffe’s organization of poor 
priests was a thoroughly medieval conception. It had for its 
basis the appropriation of Christ’s work by imitation, evan- 
gelical poverty as the way to imitate, and spreading the news 
by means of poor preachers. His plan is Dominic’s and 
Francis’s over again, only he was an Englishman, and not a 
Spaniard or Italian, and so depended more on individual self- 
reliance and less on centralization and careful rule. The 
ballads of the period abundantly show that Wycliffe’s ‘ poor 
preachers’ claimed to be, and were recognized to be, better 
examples of the realization of the ideas of Francis than the 
Franciscans themselves; that they made the same claim in 
England that the Beghards and Fratricelli did in the Low 
Countries, the Rhineland, and Italy. Francis founded his 
rule on the exhortations Christ gave to His disciples when He 
sent them forth on their preaching mission. Wycliffe’s poor 
priests also had neither shoe nor scrip, and with their long 
red woollen cloaks and their staff in hand were the fourteenth 
century pictures of the Seventy on their first missionary 
journey. 
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It is a mere injustice to Wycliffe to separate him from his 
century, and to neglect the influence which the time he lived 
in must have had upon him—to interpret his sayings in the 
light of ideas which came forth two hundred years later, and 
forget their relation to contemporary thought. Dr. Vaughan 
had not before him all the facts which show Wycliffe’s con- 
nection with the friars and his passion for evangelical poverty, 
but Dr. Lechler and Dr. Lorimer had all the facts, and yet 
have neglected to use them. A doctrine of dominium founded 
on the conception of the feudal empire, a theory of evan- 
gelical poverty such as Bernard might have had, an organiza- 
tion of poor preachers whom the populace thought better 
imitations of Francis than the Franciscans themselves—these 
are the three salient features in the work of Wycliffe, and 
they stamp him as the medieval reformer. He was no 
reformer before the Reformation, in the sense in which 
Lechler uses this very ambiguous phrase. He was faithful 
to the light given him, but that was the light of his age and 
surroundings. 

Students who have taken an opposite view of the subject 
have founded much upon what they call anticipations of the 
doctrine of justification by faith, Wycliffe’s view of merit, and 
his doctrine of the holy Scripture. For our part it is scarcely 
too much to say that we have been unable to find any passage 
among the extracts given which might not be matched by ex- 
tracts from Thomas Aquinas himself. Professor Lechler 
especially urges Wycliffe’s opinions about the authority of 
Scripture. It becomes us to speak cautiously, as Wycliffe’s 
great work upon the subject has not been published; but 
we must say that Professor Lechler seems to imagine that 
there was no room in the medieval Church for any doctrine 
of Scripture save that laid down in the canons and decrees 
of Trent. This is not the case, however, and we believe 
that Wycliffe’s quoted opinions upon this subject do not 
differ greatly from those of other medieval theologians, 
especially those belonging to the Thomist school. 

- There stands forth, of course, the great fact that Wycliffe 
translated the Bible, and put it into the hands of the people. 
And this one fact must override any theory. In this work 
Wycliffe undoubtedly seems to step beyond the bounds of 
medieval Christianity and to belong to a later period. But 
we must remember that modern Roman Catholic ideas about 
the Bible and its place among the laity are not the same as 
those of the medieval Church. Many things were in solution 
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then which are not so now: there has been a Roman Catholic 
crystallization of ideas, as well as a Protestant growth of 
doctrines ; and we are disposed to think that it was Wycliffe’s 
political ideas as much as his religious ones which led to the 
accomplishment of this great work. Wycliffe was one of a 
band of men most of whom were eminent jurists rather than 
theologians. He was especially familiar with the writings of 
Peter Dubois of Paris, William of Occam, and Marsilius of 
Padua. Wycliffe was not an original thinker; his mind was 
practical; he took and made use of the ideas of others. 
These great jurists were founding the modern conception of 
the State, in which the paramount place of the people is 
recognized. The ‘ Defensor Pacis’ lays down the broad prin- 
ciple that the source of all power, civil and ecclesiastical, lies 
in the will of the community. The value and place of the 
people were just beginning to be recognized. In earlier medi- 
~ geval revivals the people were to be preached to; in Wycliffe’s 
they were looked upon as being themselves the Church, 
and able to exercise judgment in it. The education of the 

eople assumed a new value. The earlier medieval reformer 
aid not translate the Bible, not because he did not think it the 
supreme guide, but because he never thought of the people as 
the Church needing guidance. The fourteenth-century jurists 
were teaching Wycliffe that State and Church were nothing 
but the people, and that the supreme guide for the Church 
ought therefore to be in the hands of the people. However 
this may be, Wycliffe’s translation of the Bivle stands forth 
as his one imperishable work. His organization of poor 
preachers did not effect very much. His theories of dominium 
and evangelical poverty were absorbed into the doctrine of 
justification by faith. His system of theology, in which, as 
in all medieval systems, we see living Christian ideas 
bound in Aristotelian fetters, and yet disdaining their fetters, 
is not more interesting now than any other similar work ; but 
his translation of the Bible more than anything else prepared 
the way in England for that great Reformation which was to 
come, and which while he lived was yet in the unknown, un- 
anticipated future. 
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Art. 1V.—Free Trade and Protection. 


(1.) Free Trade and Protection. By Professor Fawcett. Mac- 
millan and Co. 
(2.) The Publications of the Cobden Club. 


Morz than thirty years have elapsed since the great principles 
of Free Trade won their first conspicuous triumph in the 
region of practical politics by the crowning with complete 
success of the efforts put forth by the Anti-Corn Law League ; 
and it was not long before that important measure of reform 
known as the total repeal of the Corn Laws was followed 
by other reforms of equal, if not greater, moment. ‘The ef- 
fect of these reforms may be briefly described as having 
been to bring about such a simplification of our whole finan- 
cial system, that whereas in 1845 import duties were levied 
on no less than 1,142 separate articles, and were therefore 
in the large majority of cases necessarily protective in their 
character, at the present time our customs revenue is almost 
entirely raised upon five articles only, viz., tea, coffee, tobacco, 
spirits, and wine. Nor have the results of this thorough- 
going free trade experiment been in any way doubtful in 
character, or such as to reflect anything but credit upon 
those who were instrumental in bringing them about. Since 
we discarded protection, our exports and imports have more 
than quadrupled ; the income of the country, as shown by 
the income-tax returns, has more than doubled; wages have 
advanced, and population has steadily increased. Still it would 
be idle to deny that it is only by slow degrees that others are 
being induced to follow the good example we have set them, 
while in some countries, instead of a forward, a retrograde 
movement is perceptible. When the French Commercial 
Treaty was on the eve of being ratified, in 1860, its author 
declared that ‘nothing would be able to withstand the moral 
contagion of the example of England and France acting to- 
gether on the principles of free trade;’ but so partially has 
this sanguine prophecy been up to the present time fulfilled, 
that we now find our Foreign Secretaries constantly taking the 
opportunity of pointing out to the deputations that wait upon 
them, the difficulties against which they have to contend in 
their endeavour to obtain a satisfactory renewal of the com- 
mercial treaties subsisting between England on the one side, 
and Italy, France, and Spain, on the other. Equally unsatis- 
factory is the state of things to be found in the great German 


Empire. There the arbiter of the fate of nations has resolved 
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that, so far as his power extends, the commercial policy of 
Germany shall in the future be what may be described in the 
American phrase as a ‘ progress backwards.’ If, again, we 
turn from the continent of Europe to the continents of America 
and Australia, we shall find that in the United States the 
Morrill Tariff has become law at a date * subsequent to that 
of the conclusion of the Commercial Treaty with France, and 
that even in our own colonies the protectionists are everywhere 
a powerful, and in many cases the dominant, party. Nor canit 
be said with truth that protectionist doctrine has been banished 
even from the United Kingdom itself, so long as we find the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce coolly discussing a pro- 
posal to impose a five per cent. excise duty on cotton goods 
manufactured in India, and the Birmingham Chamber of Con- 
merce loudly applauding a member who denounced ‘one-sided 
free trade’ as a manifest absurdity. Still more remarkable is 
the reciprocity agitation that has recently broken out in the 
metropolis, affording as it does so signal and so lamentable a 
contrast to the action of the merchants and bankers who in 
the year 1820—a period of depression like the present—sent 
up to the House of Commons the famous London Merchants 
Petition.t 

And yet the grounds upon which a free trade policy is based 
are in reality so sure and so simple, that it is at first sight 
difficult to understand how any unprejudiced mind can fail to 
perceive and appreciate them. When, however, we reflect 
how successfully these first a 188 have been again ani 
‘ again, so to speak, smothered by friends and foes alike, be- 
neath a mass of doubtful and irrelevant matter, it becomes 
after all less surprising to find that there are many who have 
been unable to take in the plain and simple truth. What that 
plain and simple truth is, has been stated with his usual 
clearness and force by M. Chevalier in the article entitled ‘ Le 
Renouvellement des Traités,’ which appeared in the ‘ Révue 
des Deux Mondes’ of June 15th, 1876. Speaking of the effects 
produced by the healthy competition for which free trade 
clears the way, he says :—‘ L’apathie et l’inertie sont interdites. 
Il faut qu’on soit constamment au niveau des producteurs, qui 
travaillent en dehors des frontiéres. La crainte qu’on en a 
est la sauvegarde de l’intérét public, la supréme garantie du 
consommateur, qui est tout le monde.’ What on the other 
hand becomes of the public interest under the opposite system 


* Viz. in 1861. 
+ See Mr. Newmarch’s article on the Progress of the Foreign Trade of the 
United Kingdom (‘Journal of Statistical Society,’ June, 1878). - 
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of protection, a mere glance at the following extract from an 
American newspaper will of itself suffice to show :— 


Taxes on an American when in his clothes:—Hat, silk, 60 per cent. ; 
ribbon, 60 per cent.; alpaca lining for brim, 50 cents a pound and 35 per 
cent.; leather inside, 35 per cent.; muslin lining, 7} cents a square yard; 
glue, 20 per cent. Coat, cloth, 55 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad 
valorem ; silk lining, 60 per cent. ; alpaca used therein, 50 cents a pound 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem ; buttons, if worsted, 20 cents a pound and 
85 per cent. ad valorem ; worsted braids, 50 cents a pound and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem ; velvet for collar, 60 per cent.; red worsted padding, 
50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem ; hemp padding, 40 per 
cent. Pantaloons, cassimere, 50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad 
valorem ; cotton used therein, 5 cents a square yard; hemp cloth for 
facing, 40 per cent; metal buttons, 30 per cent. Vest, silk or satin, 60 
per cent. ; linen lining, 35 per cent. ; silk buttons, 60 per cent. Braces, 35 
percent. Undershirt, if silk, 60 per cent.; if worsted, 50 cents a pound 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem , if cotton, 35 per cent. Drawers, the same. 
Shirts, cotton, 5 cents a square yard; linen for the front, 35 per cent. 
Boots, raw hides, 10 per cent; tanned leather, calf skin, 30 per cent. ; if 
patent leather, 35 per cent; soles, 85 per cent. Neckerchief, if silk, 60 
per cent. Pocket-handkerchief, if silk, 60 per cent; if linen, 35 per 
cent. Kid gloves, 50 per cent. Pocket knife, 85 per cent. Watch, 25 
percent. Silk watch-chain, 60 per cent.* 


It might have been thought that the mere enumeration of 
the great burdens laid upon the American public in con- 
sequence of their prohibitory and protective tariff would have 
been enough to rouse them to a fixed determination to get rid 
of it as speedily as possible; but the fact that such has not 
been the case only furnishes another illustration of the well- 
established proposition, that whereas classes are ever active 
and ever keenly alive to their own interests, the general 
public as a body is ill-organized, difficult to rouse, and, except 
in extreme cases, negligent of its common interests. Nor 
will it be out of place to remark in this connection that the 
free trade orators of our own country thirty years ago had a 
weapon put into their hands by the peculiar circumstances of 
the time and place, which they wielded, doubtless, with in- 
comparable skill and force, but which it is altogether out of 
the power of those who have now to fight the battle of free 
trade in other countries to employ. In England it was 
agricultural produce that was most diligently protected, while 
in such young countries as the United States. and the colonies 
of Great Britain it is of course not agriculture, but manufac- 
turing industry, that is most eagerly shielded from foreign 
competition. As a consequence, the result of protection in 
England was to make such a necessary article of food as 


* Quoted by Mrs. Fawcett in ‘ Political Economy for Beginners.’ 
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bread dear, whilst all that protection in the other countries we 
have named can do is to cause shelter and clothing to be 
more expensive. Hence it was that in a time of great scarcity 
and distress, such as was the period immediately preceding 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, the free trade orators were 
able to rouse public indignation to such a pitch as to make 


resistance alike dangerous and hopeless. The advocates of free ] 
trade in America and Australia, however, have to appeal to 
the head rather than to the heart; and, while we need not 
despair of their ultimate success, we must admit that their ¢ 
progress has in consequence been remarkably slow. Nor is this ' 
the only reason why their onward march has been retarded. ‘ 
The interests against which they have to contend are more } 
numerous and more formidable, and, it ought perhaps in fair- I 
ness to be added, more real. The landlords of England were h 
told, and, as it will now be almost universally admitted, told t 
with perfect truth, that they would be gainers by the contem- I 
plated change. More than fifty years ago, for example, Gibbon 9 
Wakefield appended to a passage of the ‘Wealth of Nations’ § 4 
the following admirable note, bearing intimately upon th — “ 
question now under discussion :— ‘ 
With respect to rent, what would happen in Holland if the people of a 
that country were debarred from obtaining cheap corn elsewhere, were el 
thus compelled to raise at home, with a vast increase of the cost of it 
——. all the food which they consume ? The produce of land would ; 
e raised with a greater outlay; less of it, therefore, in the shape of uM 
surplus, would remain for the landlords. As rents would thus be lowered tl 
in Holland by compelling the people of that country to raise the whole of ac 
their food at home, so our Corn Laws seem to prevent agricultural rents from B 
being raised here by means of the importation of cheap corn. What has to 
actually happened in Holland might take place here. By importing cheap 
corn, we should create a new demand for all sorts of agricultural produce Bi 
exclusive of corn. Corn, the chief article of the labourers’ food, being no 
cheap, all those other sorts of produce would be raised at less cost, so as te 
to leave a larger surplus to the landlord. op 
Thus, then, it was argued that the adoption of a free trade " 
policy would be advantageous even to the farmers and land § . 
lords who were its bitterest and most determined opponents. § ” 
But it would be more difficult to argue that the Pittsburgh hi 
ironmasters and ironworkers would derive any benefit from bu 
the reduction or repeal of the high import duties which the be 
Morrill Tariff imposes upon British manufactured iron, and it § ™ 
may be confidently affirmed that no amount of argument, le 
especially if proceeding from this side the water, would be at ” 


all likely to convince. The report of the great demonstration 
at Pittsburgh, to be found in ‘The Times’ of February 28, 
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1878, shows clearly enough that jealousy of Great Britain 
has exercised an important influence in making so many 
Americans, especially those in the middle States, ardent 
supporters of protective legislation. Doubtless many cases 
might be adduced in which industries that languished under 
protection, and which it was feared the adoption of a 
free trade policy would kill outright, have been stimulated 
to increased activity and endowed with a new lease of life in 
consequence of a limited, being made to give way to a more 
widely extended and healthier, competition. The case of the 
cotton trade in Sweden in particular has received ample il- 
lustration from the well-known despatch of Mr. Erskine, the 
British minister at Stockholm. On the other hand, it would 
be idle to deny that the immediate effect of adopting free 
trade is, in a large number of cases, to produce at least a 
limited and temporary disturbance in the industrial machinery 
ofacountry. Those who are engaged in a protected industry 
have, therefore, some claim upon the consideration of the 
community, and it is only right and fair that ample warning 
should be given them before any decided change is made, that 
they must no longer expect to find the industry in which they 
are engaged artificially propped up by state legislation. The 
eminent American economist, Mr. W. D. Wells, has expressed 
it as his opinion that the effect of the excessive tariff on 
imported steel in the United States is so entirely injurious to 
the general interests of the American public, that it would 
actually be to the advantage of the State to buy the existing 
Bessemer steel works out of its own funds, to close them, and 
to pension off those who are now employed in working them. 
But owners and workmen alike know very well that there is 
not the smallest likelihood of their obtaining such favourable 
terms, and it is not therefore to be wondered at that they 
oppose with all the resources at their command any and every 
attempt to alter the tariff in the direction of free trade. 
That they and those who support them may fora time succeed 


in levying burdensome taxes in the shape of unnecessarily 
high prices upon the American public, is indeed likely enough ; 
but that, they will always continue to be so successful, we may 
believe when it has come to be a generally accepted axiom 
among mankind that a part is greater than the whole. 

We now come to consider some of the causes which have 
led many even of our own colonists to adopt a policy of pro- 
tection, and we shall then be in a position to proceed to an 
examination of some of the arguments by which it has been 
attempted to defend their conduct. And, first, as to the causes 
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which have led to the adoption of a protectionist policy. One 
of these causes must undoubtedly be sought in the prevailing 
belief, sanctioned by many economists of the highest distinc. 
tion, and notably by Mr. Mill, that young communities are 
perfectly justified in imposing protective duties as temporary 
expedients, with a view to establishing new industries, which 
there is reason to fear could never be established without some 
such artificial aid. What warrant there may be for a belief 
which, even if well founded, is so liable to be perverted in 
practice, we shall not stop to inquire, but shall content our- 
selves with pointing out the existence of the belief and the 
effect which it has had upon the conduct of infant states, 
How prevalent the belief has been for a considerable period of 
time, may in part be gathered from the fact that it crops up 
even in the following summary condemnation of protection 
written in 1834, and bearing the signature of M. Thiers. 


Employé comme représailles, le systéme restrictif est funeste ; comme 
faveur, il est abusif; comme encouragement a une industrie exotique qui 
n’est pas importable, il est impuissant et inutile. Employé pour protéger un 
produit qui a chance de réussir, il est bon, mais il est bon temporairement; 
il doit finir quand l'éducation de l’industrie est finie, quand elle est adulte. 


Another cause which has also operated in favour of protec- 
tion is to be found in the character and condition of the 
early settlers in newly-founded colonies. Take, for example, 
the case of Australia. Here the working population consists 
almost entirely of immigrant British workmen, many of whom 
must have found gold-digging or agricultural pursuits uncon- 
genial occupation, and must therefore have looked around for 
work upon which they could bring to bear the skill they had 
acquired in the old country. Thus it is easy to see how from 
time to time a need would begin to make itself felt for fresh 
industrial occupation ; and when the need was once felt, argu- 
ments would not long be wanting, having for their object to 
prove that if it could not be supplied without, then it ought 
to be supplied with the aid of, protection. 

Let us take a few of the arguments actually employed, and 
briefly examine their validity. One of the arguments upon 
which protectionists are in the habit of laying especial stress, 
makes its appearance in the form of a plea in favour of 
a variety of occupations, such a variety in fact as would 
practically make a community self-sufficing, and indepen- 
dent of all external aid. Now it may be admitted at once 
that there is something inherently attractive and fascinating 
in the theory that every State ought to rest upon nothing 
short of its own efforts for the supply of its ordinary needs. 
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Such a theory would undoubtedly have found favour with 
many of the most distinguished thinkers of the ancient 
world, and indeed something very closely resembling it is 
actually advanced by Plato in his great treatise, ‘The Laws.’ 
Still we have no hesitation in affirming that the whole theory, 
with the whole range of ideas it implies, is totally at variance 
with all that is best and noblest in modern life and thought. 
Nay, more ; it may even be doubted whether the isolation 
which the theory contemplates is at all possible at the present 
day; but whether possible or not, it certainly would not be 
worth the price which would have to be paid to secure it. The 
tendency of protection, however, is admittedly in the direction 
ofsuch isolation, just as the tendency of free trade on the other 
hand is in the direction of the closest and most frequent in- 
tercourse between one part of the world and every other part. 
And herein, beyond all question, lies the central truth and 
merit of the free trade theory. By giving to the inhabitants 
of every spot of earth where it is held in honour the inestim- 
able benefit of the free competition of the world to supply 
their wants, it ensures that they shall have the best and 
cheapest products which it is in the power of nature to bestow, 
and thus leaves them a larger store of wealth to employ as 
capital in developing those resources of their own country 
which can be developed to the best advantage. Protection, 
o the contrary, narrows the sphere of competition, and 
thus in reality mulcts the great body of the people—the con- 
sumers—for the benefit of a section only of the community, 
viz., those who are engaged in the protected industry. 

Such are the plain and obvious effects of the two contend- 
ing policies, though it is hardly necessary to remark that they 
assume a very different shape in the eyes of ardent protection- 
ists. Mr. David Syme, for example, in an article which 
appeared in ‘ The Fortnightly Review’ a few years ago,” took 
up the cudgels for protection, and defended it on the singular 
ground that it and it alone is capable of securing that amount 
and kind of local competition which it is desirable should 
exist, though he omitted to point out that in so far as protec- 
tion operates at all it prevents a competition which is uni- 
versal from taking the place of one which is merely local 
in its character. Nor can the efforts of Sir Anthony Mus- 
grave t to supply mankind with a defence of protectionist 
doctrines be regarded as one whit more successful or more 
happy. This gentleman stoutly maintains that the sole 

* April, 1873. 
t ‘Economic Fallacies: Free Trade and Protection’ (‘Contemporary Review’). 
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result of free trade is to enable employers of labour to 
consume more luxuries, and, speaking generally, to prevent 
a more equal distribution of the comforts of life; either 
not knowing, or conveniently forgetting for the nonce, that 
this is the very complaint which the American commis. 
sioner, Mr. Wells, makes against the protective legislation of 
the United States. ‘The rich,’ he writes, ‘are becoming 
richer, and the poor poorer.’ And again: ‘Small accumula- 
tions of capital are stopped.’ Another of the erroneous opinions 
by which the ex-governor of Australia is possessed, is to the 
effect that it is the capitalists alone who benefit by free trade, 
because, according to him, free trade gives an advantage to those 
who are in possession of gold, while the great bulk of the people 
—the labourers—are, he argues, altogether losers, because they 
are forced to take less gold for their labour and its products. 
Now it would not be a difficult task to disprove this statement 
by adducing a few statistics as to the real wages—not merely 
the money wages—enjoyed by workmen where free trade and 
protection respectively rule the day; and indeed one would 
have expected, a priori, that wages would be high in a free 
trade country, because of the economy effected in the remain- 
ing elements of the cost of production. But however this 
may be, it is of the utmost importance that a protest should 
be raised against any and every view which seems to regard 
capitalists and consumers as identical terms, and to shut 
out from the latter category those who are in reality its main 
constituents—we mean, of course, the labouring classes. It 
is with good reason, then, that M. Chevalier lodges a de- 
cided protest against those who try to persuade the working 
classes that free trade is utterly antagonistic to their dearest 
interests. 


La liberté des échanges internationaux (he writes) et la liberté générale 
du travail, qui marche parallelement, par cela meme qu’elles multiplient 
considérablement la production, provoquent une demande nouvelle de 
bras, ce qui autorise l’ouvrier 4 réclamer de plus forts salaires. D’u 
autre cété, la production étant fort augmentée, il y a beaucoup plus de 
produits, c’est-a-dire de richesse ou d’élémens de bien-étre a distribuer 
parmi les populations. Donec, pourvu que la loi donne a chacun la faculté 
de défendre ses intéréts, la part est accrue pour tous, pour l’ouvrier comme 
pour le capitaliste. C’est bien a tort que quelques personnes ont cherché 
a persuader aux classes ouvrieres que la liberté du commerce était con- 
traire 4 leurs intéréts. La vérité se trouve dans l’assertion diamétrale- 
ment oppos¢ée. 


But, it is urged, at least protection creates a new industry, 
which but for it could never have come into being; for, say 
the protectionists, it is useless to contend that if the capital 
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had not been employed in this particular industry, it would 
have been employed in some other, because, as a matter of 
fact, it is impossible without protection to secure that variety 
of occupations which is essential to the stability and general 
well-being of every community. Sir Anthony Musgrave goes 
even to the length of asserting that what free trade really 
amounts to is that ‘ gold countries should produce nothing but 
gold ; countries with specially good copper nothing but copper; 
wine countries nothing but wine; China nothing but tea; 
Australia nothing but wool; South America nothing but hides.’ 
Is it necessary to show that such a representation is, in fact, 
little better than a caricature of free trade principles ? 
Doubtless a certain amount of variety is desirable in the 
occupations of every country, if for no other reason, because 
the prosperity of a country drawing its supplies of wealth 
from several sources is likely to be less precarious and un- 
certain than that of a country resting solely upon one or two 
industrial pursuits for its material well-being. But there 
is nothing in this admission at all inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of free trade. For what free trade enjoins is merely 
that every country shall devote itself to the production of those 
things, and of those things only, which it can produce with 
the maximum of advantage, or, in other words, with the 
highest efticiency—the highest efficiency being of course under- 
stood with reference to all the elements which go to make up 
the cost of production. Hence, in endeavouring to answer 
the question—To what pursuits can any particular country 
most profitably devote itself? we must look to the cost of 
different kinds of labour, as well as to the degree of natural 
fertility, and the market value of the soil. If, for instance, 
it be a fact that a large proportion of any population we like 
to take must of necessity be unfitted for outdoor labour, then 
we have in this very fact a convincing proof that no people 
can confine its operations simply and solely to those agri- 
cultural pursuits involving outdoor labour without incurring 
an enormous sacrifice. A certain amount of variety in the 
occupations of a country is not, then, in any way at 
variance with free trade principles; but it is quite another 
matter to leap at once to the conclusion that it is the duty 
of a young community to devote itself to every industrial or 
agricultural pursuit to which, by means of protective tariffs, 
an artificial vitality can be given. The injunctions of free 
trade to infant communities are of a perfectly reasonable and 
intelligible character, and may be expressed somewhat as 
follows. 
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If your country is better suited for agricultural than for in- 
dustrial pursuits, devote yourselves primarily to agriculture, 
and thus secure that capital without which it would be sheer 
folly for you to attempt to compete with large manufacturing 
communities in the production of a variety of manufactured 
goods. Then when your wealth and population have increased 
sufficiently to warrant your striking out in new directions, 
pick out that branch of manufacturing industry best suited to 
the existing resources of your country and the special apti- 
tudes of your labouring classes. If, for example, sheep- 
farming is your chief employment, try if you cannot establish 
factories in which the wool and tallow that are ready to your 
hand may be employed in the best way in which it is possible 
to employ them, viz., to serve as raw material in the manu- 
facture of some useful product. For the rest, do not think it 
at all necessary, or even becoming, that you should be ashamed 
to acknowledge yourselves dependent on other countries for 
the supply of your various needs. No doubt you will have 
many difficulties to meet and overcome in establishing upon 
a sure and stable foundation any new industry whatsoever, 
but met and overcome they will be if only the efforts you are 
making are well judged, and such as really to deserve success; 
if, in other words, the industry you are striving to establish is 
one that is well suited to the resources and circumstances of 
your country. For after all it is well that you should remem- 
ber that you, the home producer, enjoy advantages in which 
your foreign rival has no share, though it is possible that he 
may possess other advantages which outweigh yours, and turn 
the scale in his favour. If such should be the case, then it 
is for the world’s profit, and in the end for your profit 
likewise, that he should prosper and you should fail. 

As an illustration of the great difficulties with which even 
the most enterprising colonists have to contend in their en- 
deavour to establish new industries, Mr. David Syme quotes 
from a speech, which was delivered at Sidney by a gentlemen 
named Mr. Mort, instances that had come within the personal 
experience of the speaker himself. But the very same speech 
affords an incontestable proof that the difficulties to be over- 
come may be, and have been, surmounted without the aid of 
protective legislation. 


Take (said Mr. Mort) the article of maizena, with which I am inti- 
mately connected. A great many years ago I observed that corn grew 
here almost spontaneously, and was a large industry of our farmers; yet 
i saw that corn-flour was sent out here, and sold at the almost fabulous 
price of one shilling a pound. I at last met with a gentleman such as I 
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had been long looking out for, and, with another friend, I commenced the 
maizena industry. We immediately lowered the price to fivepence a 
pound, but we had to contend against shipments which kept dropping in 
now and then, in the hope, as I suppose, that we should be swamped, as 
indeed we should have been, had we not thoroughly believed in the in- 
dustry. We now sold our maizena (which many people said was better 
than the corn-flour imported) at threepence a pound less, and yet we were 
in danger of having that industry strangled, 


Strangled, however, it was not, and there can be little doubt 
that, like all industries which have fought their own way into 
existence, it is now more firmly established, and more likely 
to last, than if it had been taught to.rely upon higher and 
higher tariffs to extricate it from the difficulties by which it 
might chance to be beset. Work first, then, at that which 
comes first in the natural order of things, and avail yourselves 
to the utmost, for the supply of your various needs, of the 
markets of the world—this is the sum and substance, the alpha 
and the omega, of free trade doctrines. Nor is their justi- 
fication far to seek. For to do otherwise is not to gain, but 
to lose ; not to make wealth, but to squander it. 

‘Fabriquer,’ writes M. J. B. Say, ‘n’est pas produire ;’ or, in 
- the language of Turgot :— 


La valeur vénale de toute denrée, tous frais déduits, est la seule 
rogle pour juger de Vavantage que retire l’état @une certaine espéce de 
productions. Par conséquent, toute manufacture dont la valeur vénale 
ne dédommage pas avec profit des frais quelle exige n’est pas d’aucun 
avantage, et les sommes employées a la soutenir malgré le cours naturel 
du commercesont des impots mis sur la nation en pure perte. 


We may then with the greatest confidence affirm, as the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the various arguments that have been 
adduced, that the economical grounds upon which free trade 
recommends itself for our acceptance are perfectly plain and 
intelligible, and such as to win the assent of all who take 
reason and experience as the guides of their conduct in life. 
But there is also another ground upon which the question may 
be argued, and from which the same conclusions may be 
drawn. We may take account of what natural justice, no 
less than enlightened self-interest, demands of men and nations. 
Free trade puts all nations on a footing of perfect equality ; 
it breaks down the barriers that tend to make different peoples 
stand aloof from one another. It looks upon a nation as one 
huge family, whose true aim and purpose is that each of its 
members should serve the rest in the character and capacity 
in which he is by nature best fitted to serve them. And as it 
is with the individuals that go to form a nation, so also is it 
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with the nations themselves. They are, and must be, depen- 
dent upon each other for the supply of their daily wants, and 
it is because it is in full and complete harmony with this fact 
that free trade does in effect contribute to bind together the 
nations of the world in the bonds of peace and concord. But 
it is not alone on account of the beneficent results they carry 
in their train that the principles of free trade should be had 
in honour ; they should be prized quite as much for the sake 
of the great idea of human freedom of which they are a 
partial, though by no means an unimportant, embodiment. 
True they are far, very far, from having accomplished all, or 
even much of what they have yet in store for mankind, 
and even the victories they have already achieved have at- 
tracted only a very small share of the attention they deserve. 
At times, again, the ultimate triumph of these principles may 
have seemed altogether uncertain. Still in spite of all the 
obstacles that have impeded, and still impede their onward 
progress, and in spite of all the temporary reverses to which 
they may be from time to time subjected, they are slowly and 
surely advancing, leavening the thoughts and actions of man- 
kind, and teaching the minds and hearts of men with added 
meaning and with deeper force to see and feel, with the genial 
sage of old, how ‘freedom is a noble thing.’ 


Art. V.—The Normans at Palermo. 


(1.) Storia della Sicilia sotto Guglielmo il Buono. Scritta da 
Istporo pa Lumia. Firenze. 1867. 

(2.) Storia det Musulmani in Sicilia. Seritta da 
Amarr. Volume Terzo. Firenze. 1868-1872. 

(3.) Die Mittelalterliche Kunst in Palermo. Von Anton 
Sprincer. Bonn. 1869. 

(4.) Historische Topographie von Panormus, Von Dr. Junius 
Scuusrine. Liibeck. 1870. 


Tue island kingdom of Sicily has so long formed part of 
Western Europe, it has passed so often from one of the powers of 
Western Europe to another, its language is now so thoroughly 
the same as that of the neighbouring peninsula of Italy, that 
it is hard to look on it in its true light as one of the chief scenes 
of the never-ending strife between East and West, between 
Europe and Asia. It needs an effort to look at the capital of 
Sicily as being, before all things, a prize, and one of the 
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noblest of prizes, that ever was won from Islam for Christen- 
dom. Yet the great historical position of Palermo is one 
which it shares with Toledo and Cordova, with Buda and 
Belgrade, with Athens and Tirnovo — one day we shall have 
to add, with Thessalonica and with New Rome. But the special 
history of the great Mediterranean island gives to its capital 
a position different from all those cities, a position which is 
shared with it by none of the great cities of Europe save 
Cadiz only. The long tale of the revolutions of Palermo does 
not answer in every detail to the yet longer tale of the revolu- 
tions of Cadiz; yet the parallel is very close; in the main 
features of all likeness rises to identity. Cadiz and Palermo 
alike were in their beginnings Semitic settlements on Euro- 
pean soil, which Europe has won back, which the Semitic 
race has won again, which Europe has won back a second 
time. In its second form in either case the struggle between 
Europe and—we may call it either Africa or Asia—takes the 
special form of a struggle between Christendom and Islam. 
This last strifeis common to Palermo and Cadiz with a crowd 
of cities of South-Eastern Europe and Western Asia. But the 
distinctive position of the Sicilian and the Spanish city is 
that, before the Christian won them back from the Saracen, 
before the Saracen won them from the Christian, the Roman, 
in his day the champion of Europe, had won them from their 
first Phoenician masters. Gades—we must go back to the 
older names—joined Rome as a free ally; Panormos was a 
prize of Roman victory ; but both first entered into European 
fellowship when they passed into the world of Rome, whether 
as her allies or as her subjects. So too in the cycles of suc- 
cessive creeds: as the mosque gave way to the church, as the 
church had before given way to the mosque, as the temples of 
Jupiter and Minerva had before that given way to the church, 
so there was yet an earlier time when the bloody altars of 
Baal and Moloch gave way to the milder idolatry of Jupiter 
and Minerva. 

The thing to be borne in mind in the early history of Pa- 
lermo — the warning is hardly needed in the history of Cadiz 
—is that it never was, as the other great cities of Sicily were, 
a commonwealth of republican and pagan Hellas; nor did it 
ever fall into the hands of any tyrant of Hellenic Sicily. When 
Dionysios came near indeed to treading out the Pheenician 
power in the island, Panormos—we should at such a moment 
rather give it its Semitic name of Machandt—-still stood firm ; 
beside the noblest of Sicilian havens Moloch held his own 
against Zeus and Démétér. The prize which was denied to 
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the Syracusan tyrant fell for a moment to the Epeirot king, 
Pyrrhos held both the haven of Panormos and the height of 
Heirkté—the Pilgrims’ Mount, whence Saint Rosalia now looks 
down on land and sea. ‘The lord of Epeiros and Korkyra 
reigned in Panormos, as ages afterwards lords of Panormos 
reigned in Korkyra and in Epeiros. But it was only for a 
moment that the city was now won for Europe. It was pre- 
sently again the head of the Carthaginian power in Sicily, to 
become in the first Punic War the great prize of Rome which 
Carthage never could win back. And, once won by Rome, in 
one sense it remained Roman till it again passed into Semitic 
hands. Sicily was ravaged by the Vandal; it was ruled by 
the Goth; it was won from the Goth to the allegiance of 
Byzantium. But the Goth ruled as a Roman lieutenant, and 
when Panormos was won,to the allegiance of Byzantium, it was 
won by a Roman consul at the bidding of a Roman Augustus, 
But with its submission to the Hastern Rome began the Greek 
period of Panormos, if a Greek period it ever had. Then the 
city, Semitic at its birth, became Semitic again under the 
Saracenic conqueror. The head of Semitic Sicily under the 
Phoenician, Panormos became the head of all Sicily, when all 
Sicily became Semitic. For nearly two hundred and fifty 
years Palermo was one of the greatest cities of Islam, a 
special abode of Islam, a city where the Saracen had really 
made his home, not merely a city where he lorded it over the 
homes of Christians. Palermo in the tenth century was far 
more thoroughly a Mussulman city than Constantinople is 
now. Yet now we walk its streets, and ask in vain for its 
Mussulman lords. The only even indirect traces that stand 
out to meet the eye are churches and palaces in which the 
Christian conqueror continued the arts of the Mussulman. 
The day may come when men shall walk the streets of Con- 
stantinople, and ask the same question there. And the only 
traces which they will find will perhaps be the mighty mosques 
in which the Mussulman conqueror continued the arts of the 
Christian. 

It must be borne in mind that Palermo was not only in its 
birth a Semitic city, but that its greatness as the head of 
Sicily is wholly due to its second Semitic occupation. Of 
Hellenic, Roman, Gothic, Byzantine, Sicily, the head was not 
Palermo, but Syracuse. But Syracuse did not fall into the 
hands of the Saracens till sixty years after Palermo. Palermo 
thus became the capital under the rule of the Saracen; it 
kept—to be minutely accurate, it soon won back—its place 
under the Norman. The city, first of Saracen emirs, then of 
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a Saracen aristocracy, became the royal city of Roger and of 
William the Good. And as long as their dynasty lasted, even 
in the persons of its Swabian representatives, the old Pheni- 
cian colony remained the head, not only of the island, but of 
all the lands which obeyed the wearer of the Sicilian crown. 
Prima sedes, corona regis, et regni caput, is the lofty style 
of the capital of Sicily, the legend still to be read over the 
empty throne in the metropolitan church, where the king, 
hereditary legate of the Holy See, sat higher by a step than 
the archbishop of province. And a noble realm it was over 
which, from their throne at Palermo, Roger and the Williams 
held both spiritual and temporal rule. And no city of Western 
Europe was so distinctly the first-fruits of Huropean and 
Christian victory as the capital of the realm over which they 
ruled. Among the great cities of Christendom which have 
passed to the misbeliever and have been won back from his 
grasp, Antioch led the way a hundred years before Palermo. 
But when Palermo was won, Antioch was drawing near to the 
time of her second bondage. Among the cities of the further 
West, when the Norman entered Palermo, Toledo and Zaragoza 
were still in the hands of the Mussulman. When the great 
mosque of Palermo, once a Christian church, was again re- 
stored to Christian worship, a work was begun which will 
not be ended till the voice of Christian worship is again heard 
beneath the cupola of Saint Sophia. 

We have said that from modern Palermo all direct traces 
of Saracenic occupation have passed away. We may say the 
same of the earlier days of Byzantine, Roman, and Phenician 
occupation. Palermo could not be as Syracuse and as 
Girgenti; no temples were reared within her walls to the 
gods of Hellas, unless her Epeirot conqueror called them into 
being by a word. But neither has she any traces to show of 
the days when she was a city of Canaan; no house of Baal or 
Moloch has lived on as the house of Athéné lived on at 
Syracuse and at Athens. Nor is Palermo as Trier, as 
Ravenna, or as Cordova, a living memorial of the Saracen, 
of the Goth, or of the Caesars of either Rome. Here and 
there a column rich with the foliage of Corinth, set in a niche 
at some street corner, reminds us that Palermo once was 
Roman. Here and there columns of strange form, bearing 
legends in characters strange to Huropean eyes, are made to 
serve again in church or doorway, to remind us that Palermo 
once was Saracen. But nosingle perfect building stands above 
the ground which is older than the day when Duke Robert 
and Count Roger entered the conquered city. In one sense 
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Palermo has both Byzantine and Saracenic works to show. 
But they are works wrought at the Norman’s bidding after 
Byzantine and Saracenic rule had passed away. Palermo, as 
it now stands, in the actual date of its streets, its churches, 
its palaces, carries us back to no dates earlier than the days 
of the Norman counts and kings. But therein is the special 
position, the special charm, of the city in the history of art. 
We can see Norman buildings elsewhere; we can see Byzan- 
tine and Saracenic buildings elsewhere ; but nowhere save in 
Sicily, nowhere in Sicily to the same extent as at Palermo, 
can we see buildings reared by Greek and Saracen hands, 
after Greek and Saracen models, at the bidding of Norman 
princes, under whose rule Greek and Saracen, Latin and 
Hebrew, could live and flourish and worship side by side. 
And if the works of man in Palermo have altogether changed 
since the coming of her Norman masters, the physical position 
of the city has changed no less. It is for the geologist to 
trace out the changes which in pre-historic times may have 
given their present shapes to the mountains which fence in 
the Golden Shell, the campagna of Palermo. To the historian 
of man’s deeds those heights are eternal. Pellegrino, rising 
like the akropolis of the city—Monte Griffone, looking down 
on King Roger’s pleasure-house—Monte Cuccio, soaring above 
King William’s minster—all these were there, not only in the 
days of Roger and William, but in the days of the Canaanite, 
and in the older time before him. Their peaks stood as they 
stand now when the land was trodden by those vanished forms 
of man and beast whose relics were guarded in the Giants’ 
Cave. They form a natural amphitheatre, looking down on 
the strifes of ages, from the day when the men of Sidon first 
cast anchor by the eastern shore, to the day when Gari- 
baldi’s thousand made their march of deliverance over the 
southern mountains. But save the mountains themselves, 
all is changed. Even an unscientific observer might risk the 
guess that the whole of the Golden Shell had once been 
covered by the sea; and it is matter ef undoubted history 
that the relations of land and water around and within the 
walls of Palermo have changed not a little since times which 
on the old Pheenician site seem modern. When, in the last 
days of Saracen Palermo, nine years before the coming of the 
Norman, the fleet of Pisa broke through the chain which 
guarded the haven of the infidel city, the extent and position 
of that haven were widely different from what we now see. 
The present port, a busy scene enough, with its sheltering 
moles, lies altogether beyond the city walls, stretching away 
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to the north under the shelter of Pellegrino. Within the city 
itself there is only a small secondary harbour, the Cala, which 
we instinctively feel could never have been that best and 
greatest shelter for ships to be found in the whole circuit of 
the island, which gave the city its Greek name of Panhormos = 
All-haven. In many points of modern Palermo it is easy to 
forget that the sea is there at all. It lies far away from the 
palace of Norman Roger and from the minster of English 
Walter. Those two crowning buildings of the later city are 
reached from the shore by a straight street of vast length, 
which has often changed its name, and whose history is the 
history of Palermo. But as late as the days of the Norman 
kings that street ended at a point at some distance from the 
coast, as the coast now stands. It stretched only from the 
western gate to the site of the present church of Sant’ An- 
tonio, where once stood a mighty tower of Saracen times. 
That tower then stood on the outer angle of a peninsula, 
washed on both sides by the waters of the haven, and of which 
the long street called the Cassaro or Toledo formed the back- 
bone. When this fact is once grasped, it is easy to see by the 
lie of the ground in the present city that the small valleys 
m either side of the main street were, even in comparatively 
modern times, covered with water. The streets which now 
stand where the haven once was contain no buildings of 
my antiquity. The old Panormos in short, the older 
Machanat, took up only part of the modern Palermo, namely 
the central part on each side of the Cassaro, forming a pen- 
insula washed by the two arms of the haven on either side. 
he exact point inland to which these two points reached at 
ty particular time is open to some question. The last re- 
arches of Schubring give us a map which differs consider- 
ly from the older map of Morso.* But the question is 
mply by what stages the haven dried up. There can be no 
westion that in earlier times the two havens went very far 
land indeed ; there can be no question that, in the days of 
i Norman kings, much was still water which is now land. 
lhe central peninsula was still a peninsula, a separate fort- 
48, with its own defences toward land and sea. But this 
s not all. The main peninsula had another peninsula 
urding the mouth of the two havens between which it lay. 
lesecondary peninsula lay north and south, cut off from the 
tin city by the two arms of the harbour, and forming a 
parate town and fortress. This was the Neapolis, the new 


‘Descrizione di Palermo Antico.’ Da Salvatore Morso. Palermo. 1827. 
0, CXXXVIII. 25 
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city of the days of Polybios,* the Khalesa of the days of 
Saracen rule. The last name still lives on in the modem 
Piazza della Calsa. Here stands the massive pile of the Tri- 
bunal, once the dwelling-place of the Inquisition, and which 
marks the site where, in the later days of the Saracen rule, 
stood the palace of the Emirs. Here too is the church of 
Santa Maria della Catena, whose lovely portico is one of the 
most attractive of the later and smaller buildings of Palermo, 
Standing close by the Cala, the present remains of the har. 
bour, it marks the place of the chain which stretched across 
the harbour’s mouth to the castle by the sea, the modern 
Castellamare. Well did such a water system as this deserve 
the name of All-haven. We fully understand, as Schubring 
says, why the Phenician settlers, who placed their not 
distant settlement of Solunto on a high hill-top, did not plant 
their Machandt on the neighbouring mount which seems made 
for its natural akropolis, but chose rather to dwell in the easily 
guarded spot which the waters had made for them in the midst 


of the fruitful land between the sea and the mountains. B 
Schubring comments in detail on the multitude of fountains § tl 
and streams with which the land was watered. A stream in § by 
whose bed we now walk emptied itself into the southern § 
haven ; at the head of the northern lay the swamp of the § el 
Papireto, where the paper-plant of Egypt once grew, as it stil § m 
grows in the Anapos by Syracuse. On this side lay an u- § st 
fortified suburb, guarded only by the castle on the sea, know § th 
in Saracen times as the Slavonic quarter. Let no one marve § wa 
at the name. As purchased slaves—the class to which they § ma 
gave the name of their race—as mercenaries, as adventurers § wa: 
of various kinds, men of Slavonic blood played no small pari, § its 
and rose to no small eminence, at the courts of the Saracen §f tiyi 
princes of Spain and Sicily. On the other side, to the south § tem 
of the southern arm of the haven, lay in Saracen timesa ff of G 
crowd of suburbs which, like the Slavonic quarter, have, by § Apu 
the withdrawal of the water, become part of the main city. § anor 
Here was one holy quarter which took its name from a famou ff foun 


mosque ; here were the meaner settlements of the Jews and 
Christians, the latter bearing the name of the Khemonia, the 
modern Albergaria. On this side too lay the streets of thegu 
various handicraft trades, many of which have kept thei 


* Pol. i. 38. pgdiwe rod rapa Oddarrav ripyou Kai Bracapévwy 
TOY OTpATWTY, 1) Via EaAWKEL KATA KaTOC, 1) 
TovTou oupBavroc Kai Taxéwe ividweay adriy 
karoovvrec. He is describing the Roman capture, of which more anon. Th 
mapa Od\arrav ripyog clearly answers to the Castellamare, while i que 
the Khalesa. tate an 
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name and character to this day. On this side of the city, 
between the inhabited quarters and the stream of the Oreto, 
lies some of the most historic ground in Palermo and its 
neighbourhood. On that side entered Garibaldi and his 
thousand. On that side too lies the spot which beheld a de- 
liverance of earlier days which took a sterner form. There, 
overhanging the stream of the Oreto, are the garden, monastery, 
and church of San Spirito, the ghastly columbarium, not of urns 
but of corpses, the first-fruits of Cistercian zeal on Sicilian 
ground—the church whose bell on the day of the famous 
Vespers rang the knell of Angevin dominion in the liberated 
island. And nearer to the sea, between the Oreto and the 
Neapolis or Khalesa, hard by the bridge of George of Antioch, 
lies the great battle-ground of Palermo. There the Roman 
first won the city for Europe ; there the Carthaginians strove 
to win her back for Africa; there the Norman won her for 
Europe for ever. Between these two last struggles Hamilear 
the Thunderbolt had kept his camp on Heirkté, the fleet of 
Belisarius had sailed into the haven, the Saracen had starved 


ns § the city out after a year of siege. But here is the ground 
in § by which Servilius and Sempronius marched to their first . 
mm — conquest; here is the battle-ground of Hasdrubal and his 
the § elephants; here is the ground over which Robert Wiscard 
till § marched to the last conquest. The Roman and the Norman 


un § story have a singular likeness; indeed they read almost like 
ywn § the same tale, so far as this can be said of an attack which 


was made partly at least by water and an attack which was 
made wholly by land. But in both cases alike the Neapolis 
was first taken by force, and then the older city, deprived of 
its bulwark, surrendered. Polybios does not give us such 
vivid details as we get from the contemporary and nearly con- 
temporary chroniclers of Norman victory, from the prose 
of Geoffrey of Malaterra, from the hexameters of William of 
Apulia, to which we may add some further touches from the 
aonymous Sicilian writer of the next century, who may be 
found in the eighth volume of Muratori.* From them we can 
tall up a vivid picture indeed of the struggle by which 
Palermo passed for the third and last time from Semitic to 
European rule. 

The conquest of Sicily by the adventurers of the house of 

Hauteville was now in its eleventh year, when the two brothers, 

Robert and Roger, duke and count, drew near to the Saracenic 

** Anonymi Vaticani Historia Sicula ab ingresse Normannorum in Apuliam 


isque ad annum 1282.’ All the later part, from Roger’s time onward, is of later 
tate and little value. 
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capital. It was, we are told, a city rich and populous, the 
head of Sicily and the chief seat of the tyrants, a name by 
which—unless Dionysios and Agathoklés have been moved 
strangely out of their places in the mind of the court historian 
of King Roger—we must understand Saracen emirs, and not 
Sicilian tyrants in the more technical sense. The city, 
' stronger by art than by nature, placed by the sea in a delight- 
fui plain not far from the mount to which our authority 
strangely transfers the name of Peldros, lacked no good 
thing, except that it was alien to the Christian name.* Against 
this stronghold of the enemy the two brothers marched from 
Catania with their host of horse and foot. In that host were 
Normans, Calabrians, men of lately-conquered Bari, and 
others, Greek by race or speech, whom the poet is pleased to 
speak of as Argives.t The Norman fleet kept the sea; the 
city was besieged by land on both sides ; Count Roger’s head- 
quarters, we may gather, threatened the old city, perhaps by 
the present Porta Nuova. Duke Robert’s quarters clearly were 
by the new city, where the fleet lay near. Five months did the 
city hold out, and we are told that, at some stages at least, the 
confidence of the besieged was so great that they scorned to 
shut their gates. We are told—can we believe the tale ?—how 
a valiant Saracen and a no less valiant Norman, nephew of 
the two besieging princes, met in single combat within one of 
the open gates—how the Arab fell—how the Christian chan- 
pion, already within the city, with his return cut off by the 
shutting of the gate by which he had entered, hewed his way 
through the streets to another open gate, to be welcomed by 
the greetings and kisses of his comrades, who hailed him as 
one risen from the dead.{ But at the end of five months, the 
city hostile to God and subject to demons—so Duke Robertis 
made to call it in his poet’s hexameters—began to tremble 
and to feel that its strength was waning.§{ The duke, at the 
head of three hundred knights, now set forth. His march, we 
are told, lay through gardens: a march over the same ground 

* Anon, Vat. 764. ‘Erat Panormum civitas dives et populosa, totius Siciliz 
caput, et principalis sedes tyrannorum, magisque opere, quam natura munits, 
juxta mare delitiosa planitie non longe a Pelero monte, longo circuitu sits, 
nullius bon rei indigens, praterquam quod Christiani nominis erat aliens’ 
What he strangely calls ‘ Mons Pelerus’ is of course Heirkté or Pellegrino. 

{ Will. Ap. iii. 235 (Muratori, v. 265; Pertz, ix. 270). 

‘Mandat Normannis, Calabris, Barensibus, Argis, 
Dux a se captis.’ 
¢ Anon. Vat. 765. 
§ Will. Ap. iii. 286. 
‘ Urbs inimica Deo, divini nescia cultus, 
Subdita demonibus, veteri spoliata vigore, 
Jam quasi fracta tremit,’ 
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would pass through gardens now. Then, as in the Roman 
assault, the attack must have been made over the ground 
which is now devoted to science and to amusement, over the 
site of the Botanic Garden and the Villa Giulia. The duke 
and his knights scaled the walls of the Khalesa, but, fearing 
a general attack, Robert called his brother to his help. The 
Normans now held the new city, the city between the haven 
and the outer sea, the special dwelling-place and fortress of 
the later emirs. The next day the old city surrendered, and 
duke and count entered the Cassaro of Palermo without a 
blow. The terms of surrender secured all existing rights to 
the Mussulman inhabitants. They were to keep their own 
law under their own judges, and to enjoy the free exercise of 
their religion. Only the great mosque, as having been of old 
a Christian church, was restored to its older use. It is 
wonderful to read in a Sicilian writer—telling the tale when 
Sicily was still half Mussulman, when Mussulman worship 
went on in the city where he wrote—that the temple was 
used for sacrificing to idols, and that at its purification 
the idols were taken away.* When he wrote, the reproach 
might perhaps have been turned the other way; but at the 
first re-dedication of the great church of Palermo, no graven 
images at all events could have been brought in. The 
Western conquerors had not wholly separated themselves 
from the remains of the Eastern Church in the island. No 
Norman or Lombard, no French or English, prelate was as 
yet sent for to rule the metropolitan church of Sicily. The 
Greek bishop Nikodémos—his tomb may still be seen in the 
crypt—was brought from the humble church beyond the walls 
which was all that was allowed him under Mussulman rule, 
and was again installed in the spiritual home of his remote 
predecessors. 

We are thus brought face to face with at least the site of 
one of the first of the later buildings of Palermo, the site of 
the head church of Sicily, the crowning-place of her kings. 
That site, where the church had become a mosque, and where 

* Anon. Vat. 765. ‘Demum, quia in eadem civitate ad sacrificandum idolis 
tomposita ingens, atque pulcherrima edificiis habebatur, expulsis idolis in 
honorem Dei genitricis, ac semper Virginis gloriose Marie, archiepiscopali sede 
ibidem constituta, consecrari fecerunt.’ William of Apulia (iii. 332), writing at 


the time, seems to have known better, except that one would think from his 
‘count that the mosque was pulled down. ; 
‘ Glorificansque Deum templi destruxit iniqui 
Omnes structuras, et qua muscheta solebat 
Esse prius, matris fabricavit virginis aulam ; 
Et que Machamati fuerat cum d#mone sedes, 
Sedes facta Dei, fit dignis janua ceeli.’ 
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the mosque now again become the church, marked, as we may 
feel sure from the analogy of other cities, the place of some 
yet more ancient temple which had beheld the bloody worship 
of the Phenician Moloch and the comparatively harmless 
rites of the Roman Jupiter. But it is the site only which we 
have left us to muse upon. There is indeed the stump of a 
huge detached bell-tower older than the present church, to 
which it is now bound by bold arches spanning the way. That 
tower, famous in the local history of the twelfth century, 
was carried up to a great height in later times, but the 
lower part was doubtless a work of the earliest Christian 
conquerors, if if was not actually a Saracen tower of defence 
turned to ecclesiastical uses. But the church of Nikodé- 
mos, the mosque of his Saracen predecessors, has vanished.* 
Yet we may call up before our eyes a vast basilica, rich with 
columns borne away from the holy places of heathendom, 
columns which may well have lived on to be used again in the 
next rebuilding. That rebuilding took place a hundred years 
after the first conquest, when William the Good reigned over 
Sicily, at the hands of the English Archbishop Walter. The 
shell of his church is there; his apses are there, still rich with 
all the art of the conquered Saracen; the western front has 
been worthily finished in a later style of Sicilian art; a vast 
porch on the southern side still preserves columns with Arabic 
legends from the holy book of the fallen creed. Hard by a 
Latin legend gives us the names of all the kings who took the 
island crown within its walls. And the efforts of modern 
sculptors set before us the two last times when the crown 
of Roger was taken in the church of Walter, by a stranger 
from Piedmont and by a stranger from Spain. We pass 
within. There, utterly unlike the efforts of northern art, are 
the tombs—rather the sarcophagi—of Robert the king and 
Henry the emperor, of their daughter and wife, Constance 
the empress-queen, and of her son the Wonder of the World. 
There too is the empty throne of the kings who were rulers 
within the church no less than within the palace. But from 
the walls which stand around them every trace of ancient 
days has passed away. The whole interior of the metropolitan 
church of Palermo has been recast in the vulgar Italian style 
of the last century, while its outer shape is perhaps marred, 
perhaps improved, by a cupola not built after the fashion of 


either the Greek or the Saracen. It is not inthe head church 


* Hard by the present church are the remains of a chapel called Santa Maria. 
Incoronata, which is said to have been part of the elder church. But if so, it Jed 


must have been a good deal altered in later times, 
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of Sicily, but at Cefalu and Monreale, in the neighbouring 
chapel of King Roger’s palace, that we learn how the princes 
and prelates of Sicily knew how to work their artistic spoiling 
of the Egyptians, by turning the skill of the misbeliever to 
the adornment of the temples of the Christian faith. 


The Norman now ruled over Palermo, but he did not as yet 
reign there. The city was not yet the head of a Sicilian 
realm ; it was not even the possession of the immediate ruler 
of the Sicilian land. Robert Wiscard was too well pleased 
with the city which he had won to give it up even to the 
brother in whose fellowship he had won it. Count Roger went 
on striving and conquering for nineteen years longer before all 
Sicily was his. But the city of Palermo and a considerable 
adjoming territory was kept in the immediate possession of 
the Apulian duke.* First half, then the whole, of the city was 
given up to the Count of Sicily. But it was not till the days 
of the second Roger, presently to be the first Sicilian king, 
that Palermo became the head, first of the whole island, then 
of the whole dominion into which, under Roger’s rule, the 
possession of the island gradually grew. By claims of in- 
heritance which had to be backed by conquest, he won 
all the lands which his brother Duke Robert and his sons 
had held in southern Italy. He then added to them the re- . 
maining possessions of the elder Norman house of Aversa, 
and the one city which still kept on a shadow allegiance to 
the Empire of the East. He carried his arms further to the 
north than any earlier prince of his house, and made the 
Abruzzi part of the possessions of the Sicilian crown. He 
thus formed a solid and compact realm, insular and conti- 
nental, a realm of which the insular and the continental por- 
tins have been sometimes held together and sometimes apart ; 
arealm which has been handed backwards and forwards from 
me royal house to another perhaps oftener than any other 
European realm, but whose boundaries, strictly so called, can 
lardly be said to have changed from Roger’s day till our own. 
But in Roger’s day the King of Sicily and Italy, to give him 
lis proudest style, the King, as he appears more modestly, of 


Sicily, of the duchy of Apulia, and of the principality of 
(apua,t ruled over lands beyond the bounds of Sicily. The 


* See Amari, iii. 133, 147. : 
_¢ The style ‘ Rex Sicilie et Italix,’ which will be found in several documents 
inthe Cartulary of the royal chapel (Tabularium Regie ac Imperialis Capella 
(llegiatee Divi Petri in Regio Panormitano Palatio. Panormi, 1835), seems to be 
d only between Roger’s coronation in 1130 and his final reconciliation with 
ope Innocent in ‘1139. Afterwards the style runs, ‘Rex Sicilie et ducatus 
et principatus Capue.’ 
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house which had rent away the last remains of Byzantine 
power in Italy in Roger’s day, as before and after him, 
attacked the Eastern Cesar in his own seas, and for three 
years Roger, like Agathoklés, held Corfu as a dependency of 
Sicily. The house too which had won Sicily from the Saracen 
went on to attack the Saracen on his own continent ; Roger, 
like Agathoklés, Regulus, and the Scipios, but with the fortune 
of the Scipios rather than that of Agathoklés or Regulus, 
carried his arms into Africa, and established as long as he 
lived a considerable dominion on the coast of Tunis and 
Tripoli. Palermo and the site of Carthage again acknowledged 
the same ruler. The great position of the Sicilian king is 
well set forth in the verses of a poet of his own day. Hear 
how Godfrey of Viterbo sings of him — the very mistakes of 
his genealogy are instructive, as showing how the fame of 
Roger the Count and Roger the King overshadowed the lesser 
members of their house. 


Robertus Viscardus obit tandem sine prole ; 
Rogerius germanus ei succedit honore ; 

Climate Siciliz possidet atque fovet. 
Rogerius Paganus erat de more vocatus ; 
Rogerius de Rogerio comes est generatus ; 

Gemme sui generis et probitate caput. 
Gemma fuit, regnare sui meruit probitate, 
Apulus et Calaber fit ei subjectus et Afer; 

Quod loquor ecce patet ; terra subacta jacet.* 


And of this mighty dominion Palermo was the head. The 
other cities of Sicily, the old Greek cities of southern Italy, 
the cities of greater fame in the history of Roger’s house— 
Salerno and Amalfi, Capua and Naples—now for the first time 
bowed to the crowned king of a Christian realm enthroned on 
the former seat of Saracen emirs. From the Angevin con- 
quest onwards, Palermo is far from having always bowed to 
Naples, but Naples has never bowed to Palermo. In the days 
of Roger and the Williams it was not so. It was in his island 
capital that Roger, when he had won his dominion on the 
mainland, took the crown which was not the crown of Apulia 
or Calabria, but of Sicily. And within his island kingdon, 
within that island capital, Roger, his son and his grandson, 
held a position which no prince of his own day could rival. 
Others might bear rule, or claim to bear rule, over far vaster 
dominions than those which looked to Palermo as their head. 
But no other prince in Christendom reigned over so rich, 9 
peaceful, so flourishing a realm. In the days of good King 

* Godefridi Viterbiensis Pantheon, 49; Muratori, vii, 453; Pertz, xxii. 262. 
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William it was the proverbial saying that the woods of Sicily 
were safer than the cities of other kingdoms.* And no other 

rince in Christendom, save the Cesar of the East, reigned in 
such a capital. Of that capital, as the head of an European 
kingdom, Roger, the first king, was insome sort the creator ; 
and, amidst all that has grown around them in later times, 
his own works and the works of his chief minister stand 
out conspicuous in our day. 

The names of those two men, Roger the King in the first 
place, and George the Admiral—rather George the Emir—in 
the second, follow us as we make our way among the most 
characteristic monuments of Palermo. It is to them, more 
than any other men, that Palermo owes that she has still so 
much to show which speaks of their wonderful time; it is 
to them that she largely owed her splendour and prosperity. 
That splendour and prosperity are set forth in a lively picture 
by one who had seen Palermo in all her glory, but who lived, 
if not to see her fall, at least to hear of it and to weep over it. 
But neither the men who adorned the city nor the man who 
described their works came of any of the ancient races of the 
island, though one among them spoke one of her ancient 
tongues as his native speech. It is characteristic of Sicily in 


. the twelfth century, that the narrator should be a stranger, 


seemingly from France, who had learned to love Sicily as his 


-native land, and that the men of whom he speaks should be a 


king of Norman descent, and a minister who was by descent a 
Greek of Asia, and who bore the ancient title of the Saracen. 
The early history of George is obscure. Some say that before he 
entered Roger’s service he had been an adventurer in the ser- 
vice of a Mussulman prince of Africa. It is more certain that 
his descent was Greek, and that the place of his birth or ~ 
parentage was the Syrian Antioch.t But Greek as he was, 
he did not scruple, at Roger’s bidding, to make war on Greeks 
who obeyed the Byzantine Cesar, and to enrich Palermo 
with the spoils and the arts of Argos, Corinth, and Thebes.{ 
In the court of Palermo the Arabic title of emir still lived on, 
and it may well be that George’s prowess by sea helped not a 


* So say the Lombard ambassadors in Romoald of Salerno. Muratori, viii. 
221; Pertz, xix. 426. ‘ Ut brevi concludamus, in summa major pax et securitas 
in regni ejus nemoribus, quam in aliorum regnorum urbibus invenitur.’ 
Richard of San Germano, at the beginning of his chronicle (Pertz, xix. 323), 
bears witness to the same effect. 

+ On the whole history of George, and his office of Emir or Admiral, see 
Amari, iii. 351. 

t This side of George’s actions will be best studied in Nikétas Choniatés, 
p. 97 et seq. of the Bonn edition. 
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little to give that word the special meaning which it still 
keeps in its modern European form of admiral. George ap- 
pears in the three languages of Sicily as the first of nobles, 
the Emir of Emirs, the Archon of Archons.* And his works, 
as well as those of his master, are recorded in the picture of 
Hugo Falcandus, and are still to be seen, church and bridge, 
among the most precious remains of ancient Palermo. 

Hugo Falcandus is one of those few medieval writers who, 
as historians of their own times, really stand alongside of 
Thucydides and Polybios, of Tacitus, Ammianus, and Proko- 
pios. We should be glad indeed if we could in every age be 
brought face to face with men and events as we are brought 
face to face with them by his master hand. And not the 
least of the debts which we owe to him is called forth by the 
picture which, under the form of a wail for their sorrows, he 
gives us of Palermo and other cities of Sicily in the days of 
their prosperity. He waxes eloquent over the richness of the 
land, over the splendours of the city, the threefold city, of 
which his present picture and the frequent topographical 
notices in his narrative would almost enable us to draw a 
map without further help. He holds forth on the beauty and 
fruitfulness of the surrounding plains, the vineyards, the 
orchards, the gardens, the towers that guarded them, the end- 
less variety of fruits, the natural fountains, the elaborate sys- 
tem of artificial watering—a description which, with some 
change in the particular kinds of fruits and crops, remains 
true to this day. The palm, the gift of the Saracen con- 
queror, was already there ; but though he speaks of its dates, 
he does not venture to say they were eaten.t The sugar-cane 
too was there, a crop which has now passed away, but which 
has not passed away for very many years.{ His picture calls 
up before us the stately city, with the buildings which then 
were new, among which, somewhat strangely, he does not 


* In the Tabularium, p. 21, he is 6 fipxwyv Kai 
iunpac aunpadwv Kiproc Vewpyoc. In p. 16 he signs a 6 dpxwv 
Tewpywog apnpac. In p. 10 a predecessor is Xpiorddovdoc 6 dvwBedeoo- 
paros. The last word is a fine specimen of official Byzantine Greek. 

t But there is a letter of the Emperor Frederick in Breholles, v. 571, con- 
* taining some curious details about the Jews of Palermo, which would seem to 

imply that the dates were eaten. Now they come from Tunis. 

{ Muratori, vii. 258. ‘Si in partem aliam visum defiexeris, occurret tibi 
mirandarum seges harundiuum, que cann# melli ab incolis nuncupantur, 
nomen hoc ab interioris succi dulcedine sortientes. Harum succus diligenter et 
moderate decoctus in speciem mellis traducitur ; si vero perfectius excoctus fuerit, 
in saccari substantium condensatur.’ It is no wonder then that Peter of Eboli 
(194) speaks of 


‘ Altera mellifiuens paradisus dulce Panormum.’ 
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mention the metropolitan church, the building which he must 
have seen with his own eyes. The main street, the Cassaro, 
had now won the name of Via Marmorea, the marble way, for 
the high street of Palermo, unlike the streets of the cities of 
Western Europe, was already paved. Its Norman name is 
lost ; its Arabic name is not wholly forgotten. But in official 
speech the Arabic and the Norman name alike made way in 
the days of bondage for the name of a Spanish viceroy, and 
the Via Toledo kept that name, till, in our own day, the cring- 
ing spirit of municipal servility, never so well pleased as when 
it can wipe out a piece of living history, has decreed, but 
decreed in vain, that the old Kasr shall be called the street of 
Victor Emmanuel. At its western end, in Hugo’s days as in 
ours, stood the Kasr, the palace of King Roger, not as yet en- 
cumbered by the additions of the days of Spanish rule, but still 
keeping all its towers, and doubtless with the outward shape of 
Roger’s famous chapel still standing free and showing its simple 
cupola. He tells us of its pavement, its mosaics, its roof 
dripping with all the elaborate richness of Saracen art. He 
tells us of the towers of the palace, the tower of Pisa, which 
still stands, then containing the royal treasures, now bearing 
on its summit a scientific apparatus more valuable for astro- 
nomical research than for picturesque effect. But beside the 
tower of Pisa, there stood in his day, at the south-western 
angle, the Greek tower looking over the stream to the Khemo- 
nia, once the Christian quarter of Mussulman Palermo, where 
the church of Saint John of the Hermits already stood, whose 
five bare cupolas, though one of them crowns a bell-tower, make 
it a trial of faith to believe that it is really a church of Roger’s 
day, and not a mosque of some ancient emir converted to 
Christian uses. In the palace itself, between the Greek and 
the Pisan towers, was the Joharia, the immediate dwelling-place 
of the king, the place of his hours of rest and familiar talk, in 
which to this day one chamber keeps its ancient form and its 
ancient ornaments, its columns, and its roof dripping with the 
Saracenic honeycomb. Of the city, parted into three by its 
double haven, the king’s palace was the head. And, in de- 
scribing the threefold body, our guide takes us by the dwell- 
ing-places of men who have their place in Sicilian history, and 
by spots whose names remind us both of the old and the new 
inhabitants of the land. By one path he guides us to the 
palace of the Arabs, and thence to the haven by the market of 
the Saracens. These are of course to be looked for near the 
present church of Sant’ Antonio, high above the busy market 
of our own times. And if the old possessors of Palermo were 


396 


there, still newer colonists from the continental dominions of 
the Sicilian king had already given their names to quarters of 
the Sicilian capital. Amalfi, no longer a duchy of the Eastern 
Empire, was a city of Roger’s kingdom; and the men of 
Amalfi had their own street in Palermo, rich with foreign 
wares, with garments of divers colours, wrought some in silk 
and some in wool, the workmanship of France. Another 
main line of street passed as a covered way from the palace 
to the metropolitan church and the house of the archbishop. 
Thence it skirted the haven, passing by the house of the Emir 
Maio, the minister of Roger and the first William, till it met 
the marble way at the market of the Saracens. Another street 
passed by the house of the Saracen —so specially called— 
by the house of Count Silvester, famous in the same troubled 
times as Maio, to the church of George the Emir. That 
church—the memory of its founder is half forgotten in the 
usurping name of Martorana—was then fresh with all the 
splendours of its newly-wrought mosaics. There stood the 
Byzantine creation of the man of Antioch, the conqueror of 
Corinth. Its cupola, its tower, its atrium like Salerno or Saint 
Ambrose,” the columns, some of classical work, some bearing 
legends from the holy book of the Saracen, the rich mosaics 
of the roof, the more precious portraits of the founder and 
his master—the king standing with bowed head to receive 
the crown from the Saviour, the aged emir with his white 
beard grovelling at the feet of the Panagia—the legends within 
and without in the Greek tongue spoken alike in Antioch and 
in Palermo—all then were new; the hand of the innovator, 
the more fatal hand of the restorer, had not touched them. 
They stood as a witness that in Roger’s day, alongside alike 
of African and European conquerors, the older arts, the older 
tongue, of Sicily still lived on. Under the equal rule of the 
Norman, the Greek had in some sort established himself as a 
conqueror in the Saracenic city. 

But the city itself was not the only place where the works 
of Roger, his son, and grandson, were and still are to be seen. 
The city was girded about with them. In describing these 
last we still may draw some help from the writer who has 
been hitherto our guide; but on that head more is learned 
from another writer of those times, Romoald, Archbishop of 
Palermo, a kinsman of the royal house, a busy courtier and 
statesman in the days of the two Williams. He has left 
us one of those chronicles which, mere compilation in 


* This atrium was in a later recasting brought under the roof of the church, 
ingeniously, but to the great damage of the original design. 
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their earlier stages, become precious contemporary history 
when they reach the writer’s own day. And, in recording his 
own acts and those of the king, Romoald seems to take special 
pleasure in recording the building of the royal pleasure-houses. 
Among the gardens and groves and pleasant places which 
surrounded the city, four rural palaces of the king’s stood out 
foremost. To the south of the city, beyond the Oreto, then 
spanned by the bridge of George the Emir —its arches now 
stand perfect, but the course of the stream is changed — be- 
tween the river and the hill which shelters the Giants’ Cave, 
King Roger fenced him in a park, and made him a fishpond, 
and reared a house which still stands, disfigured indeed and 
in some parts shattered, but which still bears its Arabic name 
of La Favara.* Its chief architectural feature is a chapel, built, 
as it would seem for the Greek rite, with a small but lofty cupola, 
rising outside almost into the likeness of atower. That chapel 
was the special scene of Roger’s penitential devotions. To the 
Favara the king withdrew to spend his winter and keep his 
Lent. West of the city, by the village of Altarello di Baida, 
rose the summer dwelling of Roger, which, though a summer 
dwelling, was in those days also a hunting-lodge.t This was 
the Minenium, of which a few remains covered wit: the ruins 
of later buildings may still be seen in a field which no one 
is likely to reach without a guide. The chapel still stands, 
and, clogged with earth and rubbish, we may still see a room 
with the same columns and honeycomb-roof which we have 
seen in the palace within the city. But for the grandest 
display of ornament of that kind we must go nearer to the 
city, to the Zisa, the terrestrial paradise of William the Bad, 
the best preserved of all the domestic monuments of the 
Norman kings. The hall of the fountain, with its columns, its 
capitals, its mosaics, is a contrast indeed to the sterner build- 
ings of the kings of the same race, whether in their own duchy 
or in their other great island conquest. And yet, as far as the 
mere outline of the building goes, there is a considerable like- 
ness between the Zisa and the square keeps of England and 
Normandy. But in no square keep of England or Normandy 


The Pleasure-houses. 


* See the description in Romoald (Pertz, xix. 426). Peter of Eboli (ii. 113) 
says of his hero, 

‘Fabariam veniens socerum miratus, et illam, 
Delectaus animos nobile laudat opus.’ 

+ Romoald (Pertz, xix. 426) says : ‘In wstate vero apud parcum estivi caloris 
temperabat incendium, et animum diversis curis et sollicitudinibus fatigatum, 
venationis usu mediocri quodammodo relevabat.’ We get the name Minermum 
or Minenium from Falcandus, 302. See Schubring, p. 42. 

} Compare Falcandus, 302, with Romoald, Pertz, xix. 435. 
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does a wide arch in one side of the tower open to display the 
glimpse of fairyland which flashes on us as we pass by the 
house of William the Bad. Be it remembered also that, bad 
and sultan-like as he may have been, William did not forget 
his chapel. It stands detached from the palace, worked into 
the fabric of a later church, the only ecclesiastical building of 
Palermo where the honeycomb drips in stone. And the series 
of pleasure-houses is crowned by the Cuba of William the 
Good, and its charming little adjunct, the Cubola, the pavilion 
in the garden, four arches bearing up a cupola. Here too in 
the last days of the Norman monarchy, the Saracenic style 
alike of palace and pavilion, the honeycomb less well preserved 
than in the Zisa, the Arabic inscriptions which record the 
founder and the date of the building, all show how deep was 
the impress which the arts of the vanquished Moslem had 
made on his Christian conqueror. 


The building of these palaces, and of the other architectural 
works of the Norman kings, is recorded, and recorded with all 
admiration, by the chroniclers of their own days. The style of 
these buildings has perhaps a deeper import than might be 
thought at first sight. It connects itself directly with one side, 
perhaps the most important side, of the reign of Roger and of the 
Sicilian monarchy generally, a side which is hardly brought out 
in all its fulness by any of the contemporary writers from whom 
we have quoted. Has any reader borne in mind through so 
many pages the verses which we quoted some time back from 
Geoffrey of Viterbo, in which King Roger receives an epithet 
which sounds a little strange when applied to the founder of 
the chapel of Palermo, of the church and bishopric of Cefalt ? 
He was Paganus de more vocatus. Such a style was cer- 
tainly not de more in his own island. He himself was rather 
given to a boastful display of his Christian orthodoxy. He 
delights, <in all the languages of his island, to speak of him- 
self as the defender of Christians.* But Geoffrey’s epithet 
brings out one distinctly-marked side of Roger’s character. 
If not himself pagan—by ‘ pagan’ of course understanding 
Mussulman—he was eminently a favourer of pagans. Amari 

boldly and forcibly speaks of Roger along with Frederick the 
Second, the child of Roger’s daughter, as two ‘baptized 


* This sounds well enough in Greek: ‘Poyipiog tv Xpiorg ry edceBijc 
kparaus pig cai BonOdc (Tabularium, p. 10). But it has a strange 
effect in Arabic, where (Amari, iii. 450) we find ‘ Nasir en nasraniah che suona 


ra heen del Cristianesimo.’ It is strange to find the name Nazarene acknow- _ 


d by a professedly Christian king. 
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sultans.’ * The wonder certainly is that Geoffrey’s way of 
speaking was not more usual among the writers of his own 
time. It is the great merit of that part of Amari’s work with 
which we are here concerned to bring out this Saracen side 
of the first Sicilian king. From Arabic writers we see how 
Roger looked in the eyes of men of another faith. Without 
their help we should hardly learn the position which he holds 
in the Mussulman world, as one who gave his Mussulman 
subjects something more than the fullest toleration, who ad- 
mitted them to his personal favour, who entrusted them with 
high office at home and abroad, and who was the zealous and 
enlightened patron of Arabic learning and science. The 
geography of Edrisi was written at the instance of Roger, if 
indeed the king himself had not a hand in its composition. 
We have hints which might seem to imply that his private 
household was rather that of a Saracen sultan than that of a 
Christian king. His court, and the courts of his successors, 
were crowded with eunuchs, like the court of a Byzantine 
emperor. But the eunuchs of Constantinople were not un- 
commonly monks, bishops, and patriarchs. The eunuchs of 
Palermo were of Saracen blood, often of Saracen creed ; and, 
when they professed Christianity, they were strongly suspected 
of a preference for the faith of their forefathers, and were 
sometimes charged with returning to it. They had their 
virtues, some of them: but the most impartial spectator has 
put it on record that hatred of the Christian name was a vice 
inherent in their blood.t 

But when our eyes are drawn to the topography and local 
history of Palermo, the form of Saracenic influence which most 
strongly forces itself upon us is undoubtedly the influence of the 
Saracens on the building art, of which the days of the Norman 
kings of Sicily have left us so many noble monuments. A 
caution is here perhaps needed. Some observers have been 
led astray by a name, and have been puzzled at finding 
‘Norman’ buildings in Sicily so unlike Norman buildings in 
England and Normandy. There is nothing wonderful in the 
difference. A king of England and a king of Sicily were not 
bound to build after the same fashion because both of them 
happened to be of Norman descent. The arts of England and 
northern Gaul fashioned themselves according to the circum- 
stances of those countries; the arts of Sicily fashioned them- 

* Amari, iii. 365. 

+ Falcandus (303) enlarges on the various merits of the Kaid Peter, and adds, 
‘Nisi gentile vitium innatum viri mansuetudinem prepediret, nec eum pateretur 
Christiani nominis odium penitus abjecisse, regnum Sicili# multa sub eo tran- 
quillitate gauderet.’ 
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selves according to the wholly different circumstances of Sicily. 
The counts and kings of Sicily found themselves, by a strange 
lot, masters of subjects belonging to the two races who at the 
time stood foremost in the world for art, science, wealth, and 
material, as distinguished from political, civilization. They 
reigned over the Greek and the Saracen, and in all those 
points the Greek and the Saracen set the standard to Europe. 
When the laureate of the Norman Conqueror strives to set 
forth the wealth and splendour of the spoils of England, his 
highest flight is to say that they were such as the Greek and 
the Saracen might look on with wonder.* It is simply the volun- 
tary ignorance of those who shut their eyes to the great facts 
of history, which dreams that the Saracens had any monopoly 
of art and science, or that they knew anything but what they 
had first learned from the Eastern Rome.t But what they 
learned they often improved and developed. And architecture 
undoubtedly owes to them the systematic use of the pointed arch. 
Otherwise the architecture of the Saracen is simply one dialect 
of the universal architectural speech of Rome. His columns 
and arches are remote descendants of the peristyle of Spalato ; 
his cupolas come more directly from the churches of Constanti- 
nople. When the Normans came, two types of building were 
in use in Sicily, and both went on under Norman rule. The 
buildings of Palermo have been as carefully traced out in the 
work of Springer as the early topography of the city has been 
in the work of Schubring. The Byzantine type of church was 
continued in the church of George the Emir, in the small 
neighbouring church of San Cataldo, and, even in the thir- 
teenth century, in the church of Sant’ Antonio. The great 
works of the counts and kings followed another type. They 
kept the long naves of the basilicas, only the taste of their 
Saracen architects brought in the pointed instead of the round 
arch, and brought in with it forms of ornament which Diocle- 


* So says William of Poitiers (154, Giles). ‘Transiret ille hospes Grecus aut 
Arabs, voluptate traheretur eadem,’ 

+t Take, for instance, the stoutest champion of Islam, Mr. R. B. Smith. He 
tells us (‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism,’ 216) that ‘during the darkest 
period of European history the Arabs for five hundred years held up the torch 
of learning to humanity.’ He does not tell us where the torch was lighted, or 
when the five hundred years began and ended; but one somehow fancies that 
they must take in the age of Alcuin at one end of Europe and of Phétios at 
the other. He adds, plainly not understanding his own words, ‘It was the 
Arabs who collected and translated the writings of the great Greek masters ’"— 
Homer perhaps and Thucydides—clearly forgetting that there were those all 
the while who used the great Greek masters without a translation. But all this 
is the kind of thing which we look for from one who draws a rapturous picture 
of John Kantakouzénos in the character of a ‘patriot Greek emperor’ (pp. 
260, 261), seemingly because ‘he married his daughter to a Turk.’ 
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tian and Theodoric never saw. Of this type the noblest ex- 
ample is King Roger’s chapel, where, even setting aside the 
glories of the mosaics added by William the Bad, the skill 
with which the problem is solved of combining the long nave 
with the central cupola is enough of itself to place it in the 
first class of architectural works. The same type, on a smaller 
and plainer scale, is found in the church of the Lepers, be- 
yond the walls, beyond the bridge of the Emir, a building of 
which the original parts are said to date from the days of 
Robert Wiscard himself. Intermediate between this type and 
the strictly Byzantine plan, approaching in some measure to 
the churches of southern Gaul, is the most Mahometan-look- 
ing building of all, the church of Saint John of the Hermits, 
with its five cupolas. In another type, brought in by the Cis- 
tercians, the long nave remains, but the cupola is forsaken. 
Its place is taken, to the great destruction of the external 
effect, by a choir rising high above the nave. Such is San Spirito, 
the church of the Vespers; such is the Magione, the mansion 
of the Teutonic knights; such was the metropolitan church 
of Palermo, as English Walter rebuilt it; such is the more 
fortunate rival which was given to it by William the Good on 
the height of Monreale. To these we must add the palaces 


and various fragments scattered through the-city.. Im all we. 
see the impress of the Saracen, though in-the strictly Cistercian: 


buildings his impress receives some arodifization from West- 
ern ideas. In all the pointed arch prevails. Here tiat form 
is no foreshadowing, as in Northern Europe, of the cotuing 
Gothic; it is the direct sign of the workmanship of the 
Saracen, just as the appearance of the same form in the 
churches of Aquitaine is a sign of his indirect influence. 

Such was Palermo, the Happy City,* such were its great 
buildings, in the splendid time which begins with the reign of 
Roger the King. But the first Sicilian king is a man of more 
than local or insular interest. His personal character and 
position, the European position which he handed on to his 
successors, are all matters of deep historic importance. The 
great position of the Sicilian king is shown, among other 
things, by the great amount of information on Sicilian affairs 
which is to be drawn from the historians of other lands, from 
those of our land not the least. The intercourse between 
England and Sicily was frequent and friendly down to the days 
of King Richard’s unlucky appearance at Messina. But it is 
even more instructive to turn from writers with whom the 
name of the Sicilian king was great and venerable to those 

* In urbe felici Panormi,’ is the date of many of Frederick’s charters. 

NO. CXXXVIII. 26 
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who were bound by their own position to show that he was no 
king at all. Such are the contemporary Byzantine writers, 
John Kinnamos, Nikétas, Archbishop Eustathios of Thessa- 
lonica, who tells of all that his flock suffered at the hands of 
the Sicilian captors of his city. In reading these Greek 
writers we never fail to be constantly reminded of the fact which, 
if we looked only to Western chroniclers, we might easily 
forget, that Sicily was a province rent away from the Eastern 
Empire. That the Sicilian king should share the imperial 
style of Basileus, no one who knows imperial language will 
expect. Roger himself is only Réx (PE, pi—) in the charters 
of his own chapel, in the mosaic in the church of George of 
Antioch. But in the eyes of loyal subjects of the Eastern 
Rome, Roger, and William too, hardly passed for a lawful 
Réx. Old memories were always ready to suggest that their 
proper place was among the Sicilian tyrants, with Phalaris, 
Dionysios, and Agathoklés. By a pleasing form of legal 
fiction, Roger appears as a Count of the Empire, who has 
presumptuously raised his county to the style of a kingdom.” 

And as it is with the position of the Sicilian kings, so it is 
with the personal character of the first and greatest of them. 
it is well to look at King Roger from all sides. Archbishop 
Remeald to some extent, and Hugo Falcandus far more boldly, 
palance his, virties-and vices. We see him as drawn by the 
and ‘of a payegyzisi Res Geste Rogerii Regis of his 


. > Special friend Abkot Alexander of Telesia,t who merely gives us 
‘some personal stories of his early days. With the version of 


this strong partisan of Roger it is well to compare the version 
of his bitter enemy. Falco, the lively and graphic chronicler 
of Beneventum, | is always telling his reader how, if he had 
been there, he would have wept or rejoiced, or gone through 
whatever was the becoming emotion to be called forth by the 
matter in hand. In this way he not uncommonly calls on 
his reader to join him in holy horror at the deeds of the 
Sicilian invader. And it is plain that Roger was not sparing 
in dealing out all the horrors of war, as war was in the 


* Eustathios, p. 416, ed. Bonn. ‘O riv Sueday ire eire ripavvoc, we oi 
Avoriciot kal’ isropiay BeBaoivrar Kai oi Paddpwwec, Kai dé Td 
Gpxew ruparveiv iy 6 Biav Kardp~ac Kai 7d ‘Pw- 
Kopnraroy cic pyyaroy peraypayag ‘Poyéprog William the Good 
(FedvéApoc) is a wapiyyperroc png (422), or rather only a count; yet he wanted to 
take Constantinople—rov cig KoopKdy Bacviéa, dc 
more Kwvoravrwourdr dové John Kinnamos (iv. 15, p. 175, Bonn) 
allows William the Bad to have been a 7, but only by imperial grant. ’Odiyy 
kai pijya reripne ev od mpdrepov dvra. Lumia (p. 41) calls this ‘la ridicola 
boria di uno scrittor bizantino.’ Why ? 
¢ Printed in Muratori, vol. v. p. 615. ¢ Ibid. vol. v. p. 82. 
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twelfth century, on any people or city which came under his 
wrath. We might sometimes think that he sometimes went 
beyond that standard, and took a degree or a kind of ven- 
geance which was unknown in England, unless haply in the 
nineteen years of anarchy.* On the whole Roger would seem 
to have had not a little in common with his elder contem- 
porary our own Henry the First. Each combined the same 
gifts of the ruler with the same intellectual tastes and the 
same personal vices. The park and palace of Woodstock 
must have been mean indeed beside the park and palace of 
the Favara, but the same general spirit reigned over both. 
The political position of the two princes also was singularly 
alike. Each combined an insular and a continental dominion; 
each kept his island in peace, while on the continent he had 
to wage wars, largely wars with those of his own household. 
And in both cases the reign of peace ends, for a while at least, 
with the great king who maintained it. We gather too that 
the justice of Roger, like the justice of Henry, was stern: the 
justice of any ruler in those days had need to be stern. And it 
took the form most repulsive to modern notions, that of frightful 
bodily mutilations.t Roger, we are told, was rather feared than 
loved ;{ as with Henry, ‘ mickle awe was there of him.’ Yet 
‘good man he was,’ in that he did his work : if the evil-doers 
suffered fearful punishments, the peaceful man, of whatever 
creed or race, could hold his own in safety. Such a king was 
forgiven many acts of harshness and cruelty in particular 
cases. It really tells more against him as a man and as a 
ruler, if, like his daughter’s son, he sacrificed an innocent 
man to keep up his own character for orthodoxy. Amari at 
least puts that interpretation on an ugly story, which, 
whether the Archbishop of Salerno is himself the teller of it — 
or not, has found its way into his chronicle from some con- 
temporary source.§ The Mahometan religion was fully pro- 
tected, and its professors were high in wealth and in office. 
But it would seem that apostasy from Christianity to Islam 
was deemed, or might on occasion be deemed, a crime worthy 

* Yet when, in p. 136, he digs up a dead man’s body, to throw it into a 
marsh, he might keep company with Harold Harefort and Charles the Second. 

+ In Hugo Falcandus (329) we read of those who wished to have certain men 
killed ‘vel membris saltem principalibus mutilari; sic enim modo Rogerium 
regem prudentissimum regno suo pacem olia integram peperisse.’ He adds, 
‘Utilis quidem et securitatis plena sententia ; sed tantan crudelitatem in miseri- 
cordia pronior cancellarius [Stephen of Perche] abhorretat.’ He speaks to 
much the same effect in p. 261. 

t Romoald, Muratori, 196 ; Pertz, 427. ‘Erat suis subditis plus terribilis 


quam dilectus: Grecis et Sarracenis formidini et timori.’ 
§ See Pertz, xix. 426; Amari, iii. 439. 
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of death. The eunuch Philip, a minister high in the con- 
fidence of his master, and clearly a professing Christian, was 
charged with neglecting the observances of the church and 
practising those of the mosque. The zeal of Roger was 
kindled, and death by fire was the fate of the eunuch. The 
taie, whoever may be the teller, is told with that over-emphatic 
assertion of the king’s orthodoxy which implies that it had 
been called in question. The archbishop too, in his own 
person, pointedly enlarges on the increased zeal of Roger’s 
later days, when he to some extent laid aside the cares of 
state, and gave himself to the conversion of Jews and Sara- 
cens, providing carefully for the worldly welfare of those who 
were converted.* These pictures and Godfrey’s epithet help 
to explain one another. ‘The missionary zeal may well have 
been genuine. The burning of Philip looks too much like a 
literal auto-da-fé which public opinion called for. But both 
alike are atoning offerings made by the king who had once 
been paganus de more vocatus. 

Yet when Archbishop Romoald speaks of Roger as a fear 
and a dread to Greeks and Saracens, he clearly does not mean 
the Greeks and Saracens of his own island. To the Greeks 
and Saracens of other lands the devastator of Corinth, the 
conqueror of Africa, might well be a fear and adread. But 
Sicily in the twelfth century was the one part of the world 
where religious equality in the strictest sense was to be seen. 
Roger at Palermo is something like Theodoric at Ravenna. 
He brings in his own religion alongside of two existing re- 
ligions without disturbing either of them. To use the language 
of modern controversy, he established the one without dis- 
establishing the others. From the first conquest to the death 
of Willian the Good, the Mussulmans of Sicily underwent no 
persecution, no social or political degradation, on account of 
their religion. Their social condition varied from high court 
favour to villainage, perhaps to slavery; but this was simply 
as the condition of Christians varied in other countries. It 
was the result of the circumstances of the conquest. One 
town was taken by storm, and its Mussulman inhabitants were 
slaughtered or sold for slaves. Another surrendered on condi- 
tion of the observance of all its ancient rights and customs. 
In the early days of the conquest Count Roger largely profited 
by Saracen help, and, before the whole island was his, he led 
Saracen warriors to help in the Italian wars of his brother. 
If we may trust our English Eadmer, who came across them 
when he followed Anselm into Southern Italy, any religious 
* Amari, iii. 427, Conversis dona plurima et necessaria conferebat, 
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persecution which they underwent was of an opposite kind 
from that which we might have looked for. Some Saracen 
soldiers who wished to turn Christians were hindered by Count 
Roger from so doing.* His policy, like that of our own East 
India Company in some of its stages, is intelligible, and it 
was well understood by his imperial great-grandson. The 


employment of Saracens in war went on during the whole 


time of Norman and Swabian rule in Sicily. They were not 
only valiant soldiers, but practised and skilful engineers: when 
the building of a fortress needs special skill, Saracen artists 
are sent for to buildit.t The employment of the misbelievers 
was of course brought up against the Sicilian kings as a crime, 
and is specially insisted on by King Roger’s enemy at 
Beneventum. As far as regards mere slaughter and havoc, 
it is hard to see that the Saracens can have done worse than 
many Christian warriors of the time, but we can well believe 
that their presence increased one element of horror. The 
most unscrupulous Christian had his fits of remorse, in which 
he spared holy persons and holy places ; {| by the Mussulmans 
these were doubtless picked out for special outrage. Were it 
not for the horrors afterwards wrought by the Latin conquerors 
of Constantinople, one would certainly be inclined to think 
that some of the doings recorded by Archbishop Eustathios at 
the taking of Thessalonica must have been deeds of infidels. 
Within the island their condition differed in different places, 
just as their numbers did. In the north-west part of Sicily 
they were the majority. In the south-west they had towns 
and castles of their own;§ in the north-east they were but 
few. In the local disturbances at Messina described by Hugo 
Falcandus, the jealousy is not between Latins and Saracens, 
but between Latins and Greeks. Of the Saracens of the 
capital his narrative gives us many notices, with lively per- 
sonal and topographical details. Saracenic titles and offices 
went on, even in the hands of Christian holders. With the 
Emir of Emirs we have already made acquaintance. Another 
title which puzzles at first sight is that of the Gayti, court 
officers of high power. They are mostly eunuchs of Saracen 
creed or birth, and they also bear an Arabic name of office, 
Kaid. Saracens too were employed as officers of the revenue, 


* Eadmer, Vita Anselmi, ii. 5: ‘Revera nullum coram pati volebat [Rogerius 
comes | Christianum impune fieri.’ 

+ Alexander of Telesia, ii. 34; Muratori, v. 627. 

+ See specially Romoald, Muratori, vii. 187. 

§ Hugo Falcandus, 293. ‘In australem Sicilie partem ad tutiora Sarracen- 
orum oppida confugerunt.’ 
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and a large part of the trade of Palermo carried on in their 
ancient Cassaro was still in their hands.* As long as Roger 
reigned, his strong hand kept all creeds and races from hutt- 
ing one another; but in disturbances of the reign of William 
the Bad, and of the minority of William the Good, the men of 
the two creeds came to open strife within the streets of Palermo. 
The Emir Maio of Bari, the minister first of Roger and then. 
of William the Bad, had, under the latter reign, disarmed 
the Saracens of the capital. The next year came the great 
riot in which the emir was slain, and the king was for a while 
a prisoner. The eunuchs of the palace, who seem to have 
been hated by all men, were slaughtered without mercy. The 
Saracens in general were slain in the streets, in their shops, 
or at the receipt of custom: driven from their houses in the 
central city, they kept up a street fight in the old Slavonic 
quarter. In other parts of Sicily, both where they had towns 
of their own and where they lived along with the Christians, 
they were set upon and slain, till as many as could sought 
shelter in the stronger Saracen towns in the south of the 
island.t This was a general movement of religious hatred, an 
outbreak of barons and people against the king, his eunuchs, 
and their countrymen. Presently, when William won back 
his authority, the Saracens had some measure of revenge. 
Men who were charged with a share in the disturbances, con- 
victed by the wager of battle, were hanged, in the sight, we are 
told, of the rejoicing and mocking Saracens.} In the minority 
which began the next reign we come across the rule and the fall 
of the eunuch Peter. Then follows the fall of a creature of his 
who bears the Christian name of Robert, but who is charged, 
among acts of cruelty and oppression of various kinds, 
with repairing an ancient mosque in the Castellamare where 
he commanded, and of giving the Saracens facilities for 
the practice of Eastern vices.§ With him fell divers apo- 
states who had also sheltered themselves under the patron- 
age of the eunuchs, and their fall was a matter of rejoicing to 
all the Christian races of Sicily, to the Lombards above all.|| 
A little later we find the Christians and Saracens of Palermo 


* Hugo Falcandus, 288. ‘Multi Sarracenorum qui vel in apothecis suis mer: 
cibas vendendis preerant, vel in duanis fiscalibus reditus colligebant . . . sunt 
intefecti. . . . Relictis domibus quas plerique eorum in civitate media posside- 
bant, in eam partem que trans Papyretum est secesserunt.’ 

+ Ibid. 294. ‘Tam eos [Sarracenos] qui per diversa oppida Christiani erant 
admixti, quam eos qui separatim habitantes villas proprias possidebant.’ 

Ibid. 298. § Ibid, 316. 

|| Ibid. 317, ‘Hoc factum omnibus Sicilis populis, maximeque Lombardis . . . 

adeo placuit.’ 
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acting together; but it is to besiege the unpopular French 
archbishop, first in the metropolitan church, and then in the 
massive bell-tower.* Archbishop Stephen withdraws, and 
his place at the head of the Sicilian Church passes to Walter 
the Englishman. 

All this is characteristic and instructive. It shows us the 
cause of the sight, which is so strange in the twelfth century, 
of men of different religions living side by side, and, as long 
as there was a strong enough hand over them, living in peace 
side by side. There was no Sicilian nation. Hugo Falcandus 
speaks, as he might now speak under Turkish or Austrian 
dominion, of all the races of Sicily, ‘ omnes, universi, Sicilize 
populi.’ The Sicilian king ruled over men of various races, 
living in the same island, but differing in laws, manners, 
speech, and creed. The conquest found two such existing, the 
Moslem Saracen as master, the Greek Christian as his subject, 
living in various degrees of subjection in different parts of the 
island. The conquest put down the Saracen from his place of 
rule, but did him no further damage. Greek and Saracen 
alike now lived, each after his own fashion, under the allegi- 
ance and protection of the Norman king. Alongside of these 
he brought in other races to dwell on the same terms. The 
counts, dukes, and kings of the house of Hauteville welcomed 
men from every part of Western Europe to enter their service 
in every character, military, civil, and ecclesiastical. Nor- 
mans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Englishmen, all found their 
way thither. Among our own countrymen—whether of Norman 
or of Old-English blood it is vain to ask—two great chiefs 
of the Church stand out as prominent figures, Archbishop 
Walter of Palermo + and Archbishop Richard of Syracuse. 
It is characteristic enough that Walter made his way to the 
metropolitan throne by the overthrow of the French primate 
Stephen, of the house of the counts of Perche. France too 
and England sent other men of mark, who did not rise to 
quite such high places. From France came Hugo Falcandus, 
who loved Sicily so well, and Peter of Blois, in after days a 
naturalized Englishman, who hated the land, its air, its folk, 
its food, and who lived in constant dread of being swallowed 
up by the infernal pit of Atna.{ From England too came 
a man of the true English blood, a man famous both in 

* Hugo Falcandus, 339, 340. Universa civitas, tam Sarraceni quam Christiani. 

+ In acharter in the Tabularium, p. 28, he is wavayuwrarog xai mavevaPi- 
Mavdppov Tadrepoc 6 dgapidtoc. In this last strange 
word some have traced the English word mill. 
oi ps the letters of Peter of Blois bearing on Sicily, in Giles, i, 25, 138, 192, 
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Sicily and England, the first recorded bearer of the name of 
Thomas Brown. His name is familiar to the students of our 
own Angevin history, and it may be seen in its Greek shape 
in more than one document of the Sicilian kingdom.* It 
might also seem that Sicily had been visited by Gervase of 
Tilbury, who had heard that British Arthur was to be seen on 
the mount which Peter of Blois so dreaded,t and who at least 
witnesses that as early as his day it was already called Mongi- 
bel. All these were men who, however large their number, came 
one by one. They were royal kinsmen, royal officers, all or 
most of them in some way or other men of the court. But 
the Norman kings also welcomed to their island other Latin- 
speaking men, both from their own Italian dominions and from 
other parts of the peninsula, who came in Jarger bands as 
founders of colonies. The Lombards—such is their most 
common name—had their own towns and quarters, and they 
formed the third element among the inhabitants of Sicily 
alongside of the two elder ones. Thus we have dwelling in 
the island men of three languages and of three creeds, and 
Palermo became, as she is styled in the verse of Peter of 
Eboli, the city of the threefold tongue.t Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
stand forth as the three languages of the kingdom in public 
documents and in public inscriptions. French was the lan- 
guage of the court and of the barons;$ it does not appear, like 
the other three, as the language of a nation. But we may 
perhaps see a fourth nation, to make the balance even against 
the two of Aryan speech and Christian faith. In not a few 
private inscriptions in the museum at Palermo, alongside of 
the Latin, the Greek, and the Arabic, there is a fourth, a 
Hebrew version. When all races and all creeds were alike 
protected, when all alike prospered after their several fashions, 
the Jew came in for his share of protection and prosperity 
along with the rest. There is no sign of formal superiority 
and inferiority between one race and another. Even the 
natural prominence and influence of Latin-speaking nobles at 
the Sicilian court were well nigh balanced by the prominence 
and influence of Saracen eunuchs and of Saracen scholars. 


* Thomas Brown is well known from his prominent place in the Dialogus 
de Scaccario. But more notices of him—pdorpo Swpa rod Bpoivov— will be 
found in the Transactions of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 1878, and in the 
Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeiger, November 20, 1878, from the pens of Dr. 
Hartwig and Dr. Pauli. 

+ Otia Imperialia, ii. 12. 

t Peter of Eboli, i. 56. Urbs felix populo ditata trilingui. 


_ § Hugo Falecandus, 322. Francorum lingue que maxime necessaria esset 
in curia, 
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We are indeed told that none but Greeks and Saracens can be 
villains ; but this is the ery of Latin-speaking cities asserting 
their own local privileges, and demanding that the free towns 
of Sicily should not be dragged down to the level of the subject 
towns of France.* A moment’s thought will show that these 
words do not mean that Greeks or Saracens were villains as 
such, but simply that the circumstances of the two conquests 
had brought down some among both the elder races to that state, 
while among the later settlers, who had come in either as con- 
quering soldiers or as favoured colonists, none could as yet 
have fallen so low. Sicily in the twelfth century was the land 
where men of various creeds could live side by side. But it 
was so simply because the circumstances of Sicilian history 
made it the land in which men of various races lived side by 
side, and where the wisdom of discerning conquerors decreed 
that no race should bear an oppressive rule over the others. 
Of all this it came that Sicily was forthe moment the most 
splendid and prosperous of European kingdoms. How could 
it be otherwise when the Greek and the Saracen, the Lombard 
and the Jew, could all practise their skill of various kinds 
without let or hindrance, under kings who protected and en- 
couraged all alike? There was not, there could not be, any- 
thing like it in contemporary England or France. London 
and Paris must have been poor and mean beside Palermo. 
But England and France had something which Sicily lacked, 
and in which both lands, though by very different paths, were 
to grow up into a better and more lasting prosperity than that 
of Sicily in the days of her splendour. In the Sicily of the 
twelfth century, inhabited by men of so many races and 
creeds, there could be no national unity, no national life. 
Greek, Saracen, Norman, Lombard, and Jew, were all sub- 
jects of the same king, and they had no other common tie. 
The king was therefore a despot. He might be the wisest 
and the most beneficent of despots, but the stern Roger, 
the bad and the good William, were despots equally. The 
first William even showed how easily despotism could 
pass into tyranny. There was no national action, still less 
any national representation. Barons and citizens meet on 
great occasions, sometimes in the form of a lawful parlia- 
ment, more commonly as conspirators or as rioters. But 
there was no such living parliamentary life as we may say 
that there was even then in contemporary England. Greek, 
Saracen, Norman, Lombard, and Jew, could not be brought 
to sit side by side in a national parliament. Cities, dis- 
* Hugo Falcandus, 331, 332. 
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tricts, races, orders, were zealous for their local and special 
liberties ; but the only guaranty for these local and special 
liberties was to be found in the strong arm of the com- 
mon master. Hugo Falcandus mourns that Christian and 
Saracen cannot unite in the day of trial for the whole land; 
but he assumes that Christian and Saracen will fall to bloody 


strife the moment there is no longer a king to keep them both: 


in the way of peace.* Compared with any other land in 
those days, the peace of Sicily was for a whole century most 
rarely broken. All serious fighting was, as it were by common 
consent, done on the neighbouring mainland. When the 
peace of the island was broken, as it was more than once 
when Roger was gone, it was broken by court intrigues, by 
popular tumults, rather than by rebellions on a great scale, 
like those to which we are used in other kingdoms. But those 
very rebellions were signs of a national life which in Sicily 
was lacking. The glory of Sicily therefore was only for a 
short season. The peace and happiness of the land was 
buried with good King William. Then the northern emperor 
came, as the husband of Roger’s daughter, to take Roger’s 
crown in Roger’s capital, and to secure himself by inflicting 
pains worse than death on the last descendant of Roger 
whom Sicily herself had chosen. The most splendid of 
European dynasties found but a feeble champion in the short- 
lived reign of Tancred, and it sank in blood and darkness 
when the last William was led away a blinded and mutilated 
captive. Such were the woes that came on Sicily from with- 
out; but before Henry came the blow had been struck from 
within. Good King William,was hardly gone before Christian 
and Saracen were at deadly strife in his island and in his 
capital. The Saracens at Palermo, lately peaceful and indus- 
trious subjects of the Sicilian king, were driven to seek a 
precarious shelter and a wild independence in the mountains.t 
From that time the story of the Saracens of Sicily is little 
more than a record of the way in which the former lords of 
the island yanished from its soil. 


From all this history we may perhaps draw some lessons 
for the present. It seems to show that Christians and Mus- 
sulmans can live in peace side by side, but that they can do 
so only under the strong hand, at once just and stern, of a 
common master. But that master must at least not be of a 
creed whose first principle it is to make men of other creeds 


* Hugo Falcandus, 253,‘ 254. 
+ Richard of San Germano, 1,190; Hugo Falcandug, p, 254, 
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subjects of the true believer. Roger and Akbar could do the 
work which cannot be done by any votary of the faith which 
Akbar cast aside, and which Roger at least never professed. 
The Norman kings of Sicily, who dealt out even justice to 
Greek, Saracen, Lombard, and Jew, at least never mocked 
them with a constitution which decreed that Greek, Saracen, 
Lombard, and Jew should all call themselves Normans. We 
muse and linger among the monuments of Palermo; we mar- 
vel at the piles which Saracenic skill rhised at the Norman’s 
bidding. We gaze with yet more curious interest on the few 
relics here and there of the earlier days when the Saracen was 
master. We can hardly keep down a sigh when we find that in 
official use the name of Sicily has passed away, and that the 
capital of Roger’s mighty kingdom has, after ages of misrule, 
risen again merely as the head ofa single Italian province. We 
may feel a thrill when we still see now and then in the ancient 
Cassaro stately men in the ancient garb of the Saracen, look- 
ing as if they had come fresh from doing service in Roger’s 
court. Yet, notwithstanding all this, we may rejoice that the 
capital of Sicily has for ages ceased to be a city of Islam. 
And so rejoicing, we may look forward with greater hope and 
trust to the day when Thessalonica and Constantinople shall 
be as Messina and Palermo. K. A. F. 
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: Art. VI.—The Novels of George Meredith. 
ul § Tux two principal agencies whereby literature puts itself in 
US § relation with human life in general, and the life of the age in 
s* Bf especial, are the newspaper and the novel. ‘The former gives 
® 7 us the facts of life as they are objectively and materially ; the 
tT latter subjectively and spiritually, as they might be. We 
tle might say that the novel reproduces the newspaper in another 
of form, subjecting its selected material to the forms of art, 
though acknowledging, on the whole, the conditions of the 
world of which the newspaper is the creation and the type. 
ic In speaking of the novel, we use the word in its largest and 
18° most comprehensive sense as the successor of the poem, the 
do | sense in which that is at once the efflux of the spirit of the 
age and the interpreter of human nature. In that character 


poetry for us at present exists no longer. It is recognized 
ods stinl by the imaginative faculty ; every mind has a period of 
life in which that faculty is comparatively active—a period 
when it dreams and loves; to that brief season the love of 
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poetry is for the most part confined. There are a few minds 
to which, even when that stage is past, poetry still remains 
the interpreter of thought and feeling and passion, the teacher 
of the lessons of life, the mirror of humanity. But for the 
most part it has resigned that office to its successor, the 
prose fiction; the drama, in a word (for that was the especial 
channel through which these functions were once fulfilled), 
has been transformed into the novel. Human life, social and 
personal, is now exhibited in its pages. In this point of view 
even the poorest three volume puppet-show—such as we are 
now deluged with—has its meaning. The modern drama, as set 
forth on the stage, does not pretend to mirror nature or real 
life; it has no mission, no parable; it has quite other pur- 
poses to serve. All this is transferred to the novel. And it 
is not only as a picture of outward life, with its varied action 
and passion, that it serves us. It gives us also the springs of 
that action and the elements of that passion ; it gives us, more 
or less truly, the thought of the age as to the meaning of the 
social and moral phenomena amidst which we live. We have 
accepted it at once as our exponent and our instructor. 
Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, have taken the place of 
Shakespeare, Byron, and Wordsworth. No doubt one great 
cause of this preference is the realism that accompanies 
writing in prose. The exercise of the abstract imagination, 
and the submission to the restrictive artistic laws of form in 
verse, required for the appreciation of poetry emphatically so 
—, is an effort which the ordinary mind is glad to dispense 
with.* 

But the novel, as the highest minds deal. with it, can have 
some of the noblest attributes of poetry. It does not need 
that it should enforce truth by logic, that it should teach like 
a philosophical treatise, still less like a sermon. It may be 
true to its object of giving us the external aspects of human 
life, of setting forth those moral and social phenomena we 
have spoken of; may delight us with characters so painted 
that fiction becomes reality ; and may yet attune our minds to 
the music of the spheres. The novel can but reflect the mind 
of him who wrote it; the most set purpose of giving a lesson 
will be frustrated if it has not been lived in the writer’s heart 
and intellect already. Writing as one who aims always at 
discerning and being true to the deeper, underlying truth of 
things, he will show you the meaning of those phenomena ; he 


* To analyze the causes of this present prevailing realism and reluctance to 
make the effort above-mentioned would require almost an essay in itself, tracing, 
as we should have to do, the development of our present state of social and in- 
tellectual civilization. 
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will reflect not only the thought of the age, but will prepare 
our minds for the thought of the future. He will paint 
human nature as it exhibits itself, the good and bad impar- 
tially, the mingling of the lofty and the base, the petty aims 
and still pettier fulfilment, the frustration and demoralization 
of the higher, the prejudices, self-interests, and self-delusions 
of society and individuals. But under all that realism, a 
noble ideal will be discernible, the more strikingly so from the 
contrast on the surface. 

Such writers and such novels exist among us, however rare 
in their complete development. Of these, George Eliot stands 
first. Among those who approximate nearly to this standard, 
though the most opposed possible to professed moralists and 
writers with a set purpose, we would place Mr. Meredith. 

Before going further, we will quote Mr. Swinburne’s memor- 
able words on ‘that highest and rarest quality which supplies 
the hardest and surest proof of a great and absolute genius for 
the painting and handling of human character, in mutual re- 
lation and action.’ This and the following statement might 
have been more tersely put; but the latter, which we are 
about to quote, is almost Greek in its form of expression, and 
is besides absolutely just. 


The gift of which I would speak is that of a power to make us feel in 
every nerve, at every step forward which our imagination is compelled to 
take under the guidance of another’s; that thus, and not otherwise, but 
in all things even as we are told and shown, it was and it must have been, 
with the human figures set before us, in their action and their suffering ; 
that thus, and not otherwise, they absolutely must and would have felt and 
thought and spoken under the proposed conditions. 


There can be no question that this test is absolute. Tried 
by it, many even of the finest and most admired fiction 
writers of this or other days, are wanting; they are con- 
structors, not creators. There are those who in setting forth 
‘human character in mutual relation and reaction’ obey 
simply the established laws of representation, with whatever 
seductive brilliancy of form and colouring; and the heart 
in us never falls under the domination either of nature or of 
that individual author’s view of it, however near he seems to 
come to both. There are others who pass the subject through 
an alembic in their own mind, and give it out again thus 
worked up; but we see and feel their handling, and, in spite 
of a redundance of intellectual power therein displayed, we 
know that this did not come to us from the heart of nature. 
There is a third class, in which must be placed the great 
works conceived in the glorious childhood of the races—works 
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of imaginative realism— such as those of the old Hebrew 
writers, Homer, and him who made the ‘Tale of Beowulf.’ 
These treat of human nature, but have no subjectivity in 
them, nor yet have they any prosaic literalness. With all 
their objective simplicity, they belong to that class of works 
which may be named creations. To the authors of the highest 
of these belongs that true genius which has the gift of 
assimilating everything to itself, and yet making it appear 
absolutely real, whether, as in Cervantes, in our own im- 
mortal Jane Austen, and (with qualifications) in Thackeray, 
it takes subjects of pure realism and handles them accord- 
ingly, or achieves its loftiest triumph in so moulding all 
conceivable relations, be they natural or supernatural, fact 
or dream, into the ideal form of their own all-fusing imagi- 
nation, that they issue before us at once as though created 
by that inner fire, yet as wholly true to the essential 
laws of human life, and recognized by us as nature itself, 
The feeling born of such work—and this may be taken as a 
note of its possession of that absolute genius—is an instant 
and a growing astonishment, under the sense of a quality in 
which Originality and Reality are one and the same. Such 
were Dante and Shakespeare, such the author of the perfect 
tale of ‘Undine,’ such in spite of extravagance is Victor 
Hugo,* and such, to come to our especial theme of modern 
English novelists, are Charlotte Bronte and George Meredith. 

We have, in saying this, implied Mr. Meredith’s place as at 
once aloof from and above the crowd of novelists not only of 
the ‘season,’ but of what is called the ‘day.’ From these 
Mr. Meredith’s difference is not of degree but of kind. His 
place is with those writers whose works have already been 
stamped with an enduring fame; yet even from these he 
stands apart in his unique individuality. 

We have no fear for Mr. Meredith’s future fame; it would 
not even much surprise us to see him spring to a sudden present 
popularity. It needs but that some great critic should pro- 
nounce that sentence, which sooner or later excelling work 
must extort from criticism, to place him, even in popular re- 
cognition, among the few great writers of the time. In the 


* While using this word extravagance, we yet remember that in writers who 
possess the divine gift, whatever seems incongruous with their lofty standard (as 
the violence and pedantry of Dante or the conceits of Shakespeare) springs from 
some root of excellence whose efflorescence only has been affected by the con- 
ditions of the time they lived in; and this, as the ages go on, is unconsciously 
- recognized, that all such clouds are absorbed into the clear sun-image of their 

ame. 
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meanwhile he remains for the private delight of those who 
can discover genius for themselves—a choice, if a somewhat 
isolated, ground, and much such as has been attained in poetry 
by Mr. Browning, who, though acknowledged as a first-rate 

t, and studied by true poetry-lovers, has never become the 
favourite of those who read for amusement. 

If we search for reasons why so brilliant a fiction writer 
should not command universal success, the most obvious of 


' these is that his stories are weighted with so much subtle and 


profound thought working its way through such concentrated 
and sometimes quaint phraseology, that the popular reader is 
liable to an exertion of which the popular reader is most apt 
to be impatient—that of pausing to study the meaning. In 
this and other respects he resembles the German, Jean Paul 
Richter, whose pages, a flowery, thorny tangle of ideas and 
characters, a jungle as it were, difficult and delightful alike, 
cannot certainly be galloped over by the breathless reader as 
in a steeplechase. 

Another reason why he is not always easy to follow, may be 
that he sometimes indulges in indirect expression of his mean- 
ing, and in not so much presenting before us as implying or 
suggesting the links of his narrative. But this is only occa- 
sional, and then the meaning is always worth making out; and 


_ the indirect expressions embody so much wit, or sense, or fancy, 


that we love the work the more for the trouble it has given 
us. 

To analyze Mr. Meredith as a writer a little more closely— 
he is made up of philosopher, poet, and humourist, these charac- 
ters being intrinsically, almost perplexingly, mingled in him. 
As a philosopher, he stands outside his creations and the world 
he places them in, and notes with tranquil, impartial, never un- 
kindly, sarcasm all the weak points of classes and individuals. 
He does not in general deal in pathos, though often one sharp 


touch will betray what he knows of the deepest depths of 


suffering. But he prefers always the attitude of the calm 
observer and critic of the various tragic or comic, or, as he 
mostly makes them, tragi-comic, situations of human life. In 
favour of this his chosen mood he mostly fixes on incidents 
which do not involve final despair so much as stages of strug- 
gle, perplexity, and distress; although as little is he addicted 
to giving us a close of perfect satisfaction. Entangled social 
and personal relations are his forte, for he studies the laws 
which underlie their phenomena and produce their various 
combinations. As was once said of Mr. Browning, he ‘ takes 
little account of the stock passions.’ That is, he does not care 
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to exhibit characters and actions merely in their elementary 
form. He traces their development from various causes, he 
shows them rooted in exceptional conditions, or in conflict 
with other motives and circumstances, and finally analyzes 
the outcome of all this with a great delicacy of insight and 
touch, while never losing sight of general laws and the re- 
sultant phenomena. 

We have said that Mr. Meredith is a poet, and it needs not 
to refer to the glowing and vigorous verse which he has writ- 
ten to satisfy ourselves that the very essence of the poetical 
inspiration is in him. It breathes through single phrases 
and through whole passages of beautiful nature-picturing, and 
in the imagery which accompanies his analyses of mental 
conditions, and especially the conditions of feeling. But this 
imagery is not the imagery of what we must call the senti- 
mental (chiefly feminine) novel writing of the present day, 
limited, that is, to the purely emotional kind, with fancy rela- 
tions between the immediate atmospheric conditions and the 
subjective moods of the moment. There is a backbone of 
strength through all his play of fancy, for it is all strictly in 
aid of that searching analysis which forms the groundwork of 
the whole. This combination of poetic perception with phi- 
losophic thought, so conspicuous in George Eliot also, is es- 
sential to creative intellect of the highest order, though the 
thinking need not be gone through before the reader’s eyes. 

To say a word on Mr. Meredith’s humour, it may be defined 
as the Philosophy of the Comic. It is very peculiar, almost 
unique ; in style it is marked by a certain laborious conscien- 
tiousness, a painstaking gravity which seems to be carefully 
searching for the exact words that may fit his meaning, and 
produces at last a sense of the most appropriate absurdity. 
The grotesque may sometimes be carried a little too far; but 
on the whole Mr. Meredith’s own phrase of ‘thoughtful 
laughter’ will well express the sensations that his pleasantry 
excites. 

Mr. Meredith has published seven complete novels, besides 
three or four clever, humorous little extravaganzas, these 
latter most comically realistic or strangely shot through with 
fantastic idealism. Of the novels, the first and probably best 
known is the ‘Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’ of which a re- 
publication has recently appeared, a work loaded to excess 
with thought and youthful imagination, that seems to throw 
over its pages a shine as of the morning. It has also, 

rhaps, the most fire of passion and force of pathos of all 
Mr. Meredith’s works, and in one of the personages, Sir 
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Austen Feverell, the paternal System-monger, the analysis 
of character is as fine and subtle as anything he has written. 
Still there is a crudeness of handling, situations too violent, 
and humour, to our taste at least, unpleasingly broad. The 
work, in fact, is so clearly youthful, alike in its promise and 
its faults, that we prefer to pass it over, and single out for 
detailed criticism two only, ‘Emilia in England’ and ‘ Beau- 
champ’s Career,’ two of the latest, and, while quite as original 
in conception and treatment as the others, the most carefully 
worked and entirely successful, as we consider, of all. In 
‘Emilia,’ as story and treatment, the faults are too obvious to 
need pointing out, but it is brilliant with genius which prom- 
ises art: in ‘Beauchamp’ we gladly recognize a maturity, a 
mellowing, a beautiful finish, which sets it as a crown upon 
all his other works. In almost all these others, certain errors 
of taste, chiefly connected with the comic element, occur to 
mar our enjoyment: here the fault is, we think, wholly 
absent. 

The object of ‘Emilia in England’ is to paint a being 
accidentally evolved and developed, under no conventional con- 
straint, of absolute naturalness, and with the addition of one 
splendid faculty. There is another object, too, which we trace 
more confusedly, in the history of the Pole family—a picture 
of artificial and sentimental refinement, with small root of 
reality in it, pretensions which prove unequal to any strain, 
which wreck the one in whom they represented something 
true, and frankly subside in the others into meanness and 
vulgarity. Perhaps, next to the heroine, the most distinctive 
figure is that of the delightfully odious Mr. Pericles, the great 
millionaire, the Greek merchant, the musical virtuoso, selfish, 
determined, unscrupulous, and not wholly repellent only 
because he is so irresistibly humorous. Such characters do 
not give us the idea that he is designedly creating humorous 
figures, or casting about for subjects for laughter, but as if 
he had actually known them, and was reproducing with grave 
fidelity their strong and quaint traits, so that we know them 
too. But by far the happiest of his creations is Emilia herself. 
She is at once vividly real, and singularly difficult to define. 
We feel only a strong and constant attraction, as if we were 
always watching some object of curious study, wondering with 
pleasant perplexity what she will do next. She has at once 
transparent sincerity, intensity, and childlike objectiveness ; 
she does not theorize about herself; she exerts no command, 
no deliberate fascination ; she seems simply to cling to others, 


to need them and their love; and is as suecessful as if she 
NO. CXXXVIIL. 27 
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were the most finished coquette in drawing hearts after her. 
Perhaps with all her truthfulness and devoted passion she is 
a kind of artless coquette. She has that need which a 
great French writer has signalized as the woman’s ruling 
characteristic, the need that the men about her should be in- 
terested in her, as if she instinctively knew that that personal 
magnetism is all the power that woman can hope for—and 
she has it. Poor, obscure, a foreigner, of lowly birth and ig- 
noble surroundings, absolutely devoid of culture, with nothing 
but her divine voice, her wondrous eyes, and her ardent sim- 
plicity, she makes for herself a sphere and a destiny. Her 
nature has the purity of fire, whose life and movement reject 
all taint, but it has too the sudden rash impulses hurrying her 
into perils that might be ruin, were it not for the good star 
that seems always pledged to protect her. So all at last goes 
well with the generous, impassioned creature ; and the grate- 
ful self-devotion which makes her bind herself to three years’ 
subjection in order to pay her benefactor’s debts, and the 
patriotic feeling which gradually takes hold of her heart as 
the first ill-fated passion is burnt out, give the stamp of 
nobleness to her character. 

That germ of a new element indicated at the close of this 
story is fully developed in the novel which is meant as its 
sequel, ‘ Vittoria.’ Here we have her career as a_ patriotic 
singer in Italy, deveted to her country’s cause, and closely 
linked with the men who champion it. There is nothing in the 
undeveloped Emilia which might not mature into the grave 
and lofty Vittoria: that strenuousness which is one of her 
vital attributes, though appearing at first fitfully amongst the 
unorganized conditions of her life, is all concentrated in the 
double-stranded passion for her country and her lover. Yet 
it must be owned that Mr. Meredith has drawn with more 
vivid strokes the little witch of the first story than the stately 
sibyl of the second. 

The main object of ‘Beauchamp’s Career’ is, no doubt, 
like that of ‘ Emilia in England,’ to paint one marked individ- 
uality ; but, from the conditions in which he has placed it, 
‘ Beauchamp’s Career’ may fairly be called a political novel. 
The young aristocratic Radical, fiercely aux prises with all the 
social and political forces of his class, is for ever throwing 
himself into the boiling surges of political agitation, and stir- 
ring up the problems that lie seething in the deeps around us. 
These problems Mr. Meredith fearlessly lays hold of, and sets 
before us as seen and interpreted by various minds, but does 
not affect to solve them himself. He could not perhaps have 
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done so without committing himself to that objectionable thing, 


‘ anovel with a purpose. Yet these vital matters are so touched 


on as to make us feel that he regards them as great realities, 
not as mere art-properties; that he must have felt them as a 
man before handling them as an artist ; and we here and there 
find glimpses of opinions which tell us that he has sought at 
least within himself for their solution. 

One reason perhaps why the great principles and causes 
involved in the controversies of the present time are thus left 
undecided, and still in conflict, is because such a view of the 
subject suits best with the career of the hero, which concludes 
nothing. He is a fine crusading nature, doomed to be one of 
the noble failures of a world not yet ripe for the root-and- 
branch changes he would force uponit. He fails also because 
he can see but one object at a time, and that isolated from all 
the other objects that modify it, and from all the facts that 
would suggest the best mode of attaining it. He has will, 
resolution, self - devotion, sharp perception, passionate elo- 
quence, but he has not insight. He is described by one of the 
onlookers as the ‘ingénu, or peculiarly heavenly messenger, 
who pretends that he ought never to have any harm done him, 
although he carries a lighted match.’ It must be owned that 
he has, too, some moral deficiencies that partly account for his 
failure in ‘winning souls.’ He can never accommodate his 
means or modify his action ; and courtesy, consideration, fair- 
ness and patience even towards women, disappear when he 
sees himself obstructed in his course, or when, as must often 
happen to such uncalculating natures, he finds himself at 
variance with himself. These defects stand very much in his 
way in the two love affairs which with sailor-like illogicalness 
he is pursuing at one and the same time, and which are further 
damaged by a half-hearted irresolution much less sailor-like ; 
though luckily these faults do not greatly hinder him with the 
third, which follows immediately on the heels of the two others. 
One is vexed to find that this seemingly fiery lover has never 
really made up his mind about any of the ‘ objects,’ and fixes 
upon the last apparently because she is the only one left him. 

The story, then, is the history of Beau. hamp’s loves and poli- 
tics: round these are grouped his party friends and enemies, 
his antagonistic kindred, his female friends, sympathizing, 
compassionately disapproving, loving. The incident which 
colours the whole story, producing by a natural series of con- 
sequences all the difficulties and leading to the conclusion, 
springs out of Beauchamp’s candidature for Bevisham, and his 
consequent close alliance with the leading Radical there. An 
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outrageous injury inflicted on the latter estranges his devoted 
follower from all his own relations and friends, cuts short his 
love-suit, embitters his nature, and throws into a ferment the 
society of which he forms a part. All these various results are 
traced with skill; and many and sometimes entangled as the 
threads of the story are, we follow them with unflagging in- 
terest till the whole skein is reeled off. We cannot pretend to 
be quite contented with the solutions of the respective love 
struggles which we have been studying so long. But Mr. Mere- 
dith seems more penetrated with the bathos of human life than 
with its occasions of climax, and is apt to prefer even a fiasco to 
atriumphant success. The last chapters, full of beauty as they 
are, are in other respects not quite satisfactory: the conclu- 
sion seems to be hurried over, and we suspect that the author 
had planned a different one, more led up to by the preceding 
scenes. We think that the story would have been better ar- 
ranged if the beginning, dwelling on Beauchamp’s boyhood, 
had been abridged in favour of a fuller working out of the end 
—the more so as this beginning does not promise the interest 
which is awakened as soon as the hero becomes man and lover. 

But it is only when we have closed the book, and the spell 
is dissolved, that we become conscious of these objections. It 
is indeed no easy matter to criticize ‘Beauchamp’s Career’ 
aright. It keeps us thinking the whole way, and when we 
have come to the end we feel that we have learnt so much, or 
rather had so much suggested to us, we have had to trace 
so many roots of human action laid bare, and have been daz- 
zled with so much splendour of language, have had to keep 
hold of so many threads and possess ourselves of so many 
enigmatically-stated truths, that we feel at once the difliculty 
and yet the necessity of trying to summarize our impres- 
sions and define the charm that has so constrained us. 
Perhaps one chief element of that charm is in the variety 
and lifelikeness of the characters which surround Beau- 
champ, in various relations; and though Mr. Meredith's 
personages a little too much resemble their author in the 
intellectual subtlety of their ideas and the terse epigrammatie 
quaintness of their speech, they have yet a rare dramatic 
truthfulness. Such are his uncle, Lord Romfrey (perhaps the 
best drawn character in the book), ‘ the splendid old man,’ ‘in 
mind a medieval baron, in politics a crotchety unintelligible 
Whig,’ ‘to whom the game laws are the corner-stone of law 
and of a man’s right to hold his own,’ with his interest in birds, 
and beasts, and herbs, ‘what ninnies call nature in books,’ 
who, stormed by his nephew’s impetuous indignation, only 
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‘takes a chair, saying, with the utmost placidity, ‘‘ Windy talk, 
that ;”’ Rosamond Culling, who interests more than she at- 
tracts us, with her ‘habit of wringing an unanimous verdict 
from a jury of temporary impressions ;’ Dr. Shrapnell, who is 
made to lay a strong hold on our affections, as he did on Beau- 
champ’s, who ‘ stooped from his height to speak, or rather swing 
the stiff upper half of his body down to his hearer’s level and 
back again, like a ship’s mast on a billowy sea;’ the warm- 
hearted, bigoted, testy old Tory gentleman, Colonel Halkett ; 
and Blackburn Tuckham, ‘an exuberant Tory, who was the 
reverse of the cavalier:’ but we must give the description of 
him. 

Mr. Tuckman had a round head, square flat forehead, and ruddy face. 
He stood as if his feet claimed the earth under them for his own, with a 
certain shortness of leg that detracted from the majesty of his resemblance 
to our Eighth Harry, but increased his air of solidity ; and he was autho- 
ritative in speaking. ‘Let me set you right, sir,’ he said sometimes to 
Colonel Halkett; and that was his modesty. ‘You are altogether wrong,’ 
Miss Halkett heard herself informed; which was his courtesy. He 
examined some of her water-colour drawings before sitting down to dinner, 
approved of them, but thought it necessary to lay a broad finger on them 
to show their defects. On the question of politics, ‘I venture to state,’ he 
remarked, in anything but the tone of a venture, ‘that no educated man 
of ordinary sense who has visited our colonies will come back a Liberal.’ 


As for the three fair creatures who are the objects of Beau- 
champ’s polytheistic worship, and who are all subtly and ten- 
derly delineated, we have Renée, with the pathos of her destiny, 
her French grace, and the ‘wild sweetness of her eyes,’ the 
story of whose relations with Beauchamp during that idyllic 
Venetian episode is like a long lyrical sigh of love and sorrow; 
Cecilia, the very flower of high-born, high-bred English 
girlhood, the lily of maidens, with its golden heart where the 
possibilities of passion lie enfolded, who ‘sees suitors come 
and go, as from a watch-tower in the skies;’ and Jenny, 
‘whose eyes Beauchamp had seen weighing and balancing 
questions more than he quite liked,’ the embodiment of delicate 
feminine intellect, complete at all points, young, gentle, firm, 
and wise. 

We will not further anticipate the course of the story, but 
must just notice what we think perhaps the raciest and most 
lifelike picture in the whole, that of the electoral canvass, of 
which the characters and humours—especially the ‘ general 
piety’ of Mr. Oggler, and the melancholy fanaticism of that 
‘young monster of unreason,’ Colpendike the shoemaker—are 
admirably hit off. 

We must wind up our notice of this particular work with 
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a few words on the author’s style, shown, as we think, here in 
its maturity. But it would need almost his own powers to do 
justice to the splendour and strangeness of it, joined with an ex- 
actness of expression, such as can proceed only from clearness 
of idea and a perfect sense of the value of words—that sense 
which almost in itself constitutes genius. This style of his is 
so unique, that it calls for a word or two more, as, though 
thoroughly native to the writer, it is evidently very carefully 
wrought. There is a marked absence of the obvious seductive 
cadences, the easy pathetic tricks which express the receptive 
and gently emotional, rather than the creative and passionate 
mind. Not even the wild music of passion does he freely in- 
dulge in, and for all the rant that simulates it he has an utter 
abhorrence. His ordinary style, especially that of his vivid 
dialogue, is terse, abrupt, full of force, point, and colour, in 
brief, strong sentences, like the waves of a short chopping sea. 
But in his most reflective and most touching passages he has 
that grave sustained tone which seems to dominate the situa- 
tion, using its restrained pathos, its musical suggestions, and 
its deep inquiring murmur, according to a law of his own. 

We must attempt to give some idea of our author’s peculiar 
style of thought and language, as far as three or four of the 
briefest and slightest touches can avail. 

The state of feeling in England between the time of the first 
Great Exhibition and the Crimean War. 


England was drifting into foreign complications. . . . The governing 
people, which is looked to for direction, in grave dilemmas, by its repre- 
sentatives and reflectors, shouted that it had been accused of pusillani- 
mity. No one had any desire for war, only we really had (and it was 
poely true) been talking gigantic nonsense of peace and of the ever- 

tingness of the exchange of fruits for money, with angels waving rare 
groceries of Eden in joy of the commercial picture. 


Two candidates at an election, the old Whig and the young 
Radical. 


They had to run as twins, but Beauchamp’s conjunct would not run, 
he would only walk. . . . Beauchamp, with a furious tug of Radicalism, 
spoken or performed, pulled Cougham on his beam ends. . . . A word 
saved him—the word ‘ practical.’ ‘Are we practical?’ he inquired... . 
And that question penetrates the bosom of an English audience, and will 
surely elicit a response if not plaudits. Practical or not, the good people 
affectingly wish to be thought so. It has been asked, ‘If we are not 
practical, what are we? Ah!’—Beauchamp talking to Cougham apart, 
would argue that the daring and the farsighted course was often the most 
practical. Cougham extended a deprecating hand. ‘ Yes, I have gone 
over all that.’ Occasionally he was maddening. 
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The condition of the ‘ silent stricken, unused to dialectics.’ 


Of course she could have shot a rejoinder to confute him with all the 
force of her indignation, save that the words were tumbling about her 
head like a world in disruption, which made her feel a weakness at the 
same time that she gloated on her capacity, as though she had an enor- 
mous army quite overwhelming if it could but be got to move in advance. 


Here are two little pictures of incipient maiden-love. 


If there was any warm feeling below the muffled surface of the girl’s 
deliberate eyes while gazing on him, it was that he who had saved her 
brother must be nearly brother himself, yet was not quite; yet must 
be loved ; yet not approached. He was her brother’s brother-in-arms, 
Sastnerde-Keat, not hers, yet hers through her brother. 


He had not trifled with her, hardly flattered ; he had done no more 
than kindle a young girl’s imaginative liking. The pale flower of ima- 
gination, fed by dews, not by sunshine, was born drooping, and hung 
secret in her bosom, shy as a bell of the frail wood-sorrel. Yet there was 
pain for her in the perishing of a thing so poor and lowly. 


In this, and in his other novels, as indeed in most novels 
of any thought, we find frequent suggestions on that most 
fruitful of subjects—the social relation of the sexes. His al- 
lusions are either light playful glances, or suggestive hints, 
absolutely impartial in their tone, and as little committing 
him to any fixed view on the subject as do the many-sided 
lights in which he has set the more general problems of which 
we have spoken. We shall here touch only on the ideas that 
may be gathered from this work as to his view of that now 
much debated question, the position of women in the social 
system, as fixed by nature or defined by conventional law. 
Whatever are Mr. Meredith’s opinions as to the natural men- 
tal tendencies of women, we were hardly prepared to find the 
woman of high intelligence and culture, lovingly trained in an 
atmosphere of generous Liberalism, retrograde into what the 
hero and we imagine the author would regard as the prejudices 
of more commonplace women. We can hardly suppose that 
a writer of such fine insight and catholic comprehension gives 
in his adhesion to that metaphysical theory of some modern 
philosophers, which asserts a mysterious, invariable, ineradic- 
able instinct of sex and temperament, leading women to one 
oer type of intellectual, moral, and political ideas.* Per- 

aps we may take comfort in the argument—whether intended 
or not—against this theory, supplied by another woman’s intel- 
lectual growth, her power of taking in new ideas, and candidly 


* We are not, be it remembered, speaking of those Conservative tendencies as 
right or wrong, but only mooting the theory that makes them a characteristic of 
sex, independent of reason or influence. 
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admitting their force. Granting that all this development is 
first wakened by a strong personal interest—a case which, 
whether in man or woman, is in early youth almost the rule— 
yet opposed as it is to all the influences of her position and 
bringing up, to the thousand prejudices of hearth and home 
and caste and convention, and coupled, even before her ‘ con- 
version,’ with an independence of judgment which could not 
always be hoodwinked by father or lover, we may fairly, we 
think, check the conclusion from the former instance with 
what may be drawn from this. 

The picture of this clear and ripening intellect, framed in 
so fair a form, suggests the hope that Mr. Meredith is no friend 
to that ‘hard and fast line’ which would deny to women, and 
- to women only, all those potentialities of growth and that re- 
quisite previous enlargement of traditional limits and removal 
of obstructions which have in all else become the law. 

For Beauchamp himself, it may be observed that, with 
characteristic inconsistency, he tries to convert Cecilia by 
force of reasoning, while still finding it ‘impossible to believe 
that women thought.’ A false and lowering estimate of half 
the human race is not uncommon in young men, whose know- 
ledge of women has been gathered mainly from tradition or 
unwise experience. Such an estimate is apt, in after years, 
to harden into a contemptuous uncompromising determination 
to ‘keep things just as they are,’ or to justify itself by the meta- 
physical theory above alluded to. In either case society is the 
worse, and justice missed in legislative decisions which these 
ideas underlie. No definition of woman’s nature can be sound 
that does not take into account, and is not limited by, the con- 
ditions under which social laws have placed her. 

We have scarcely done justice in our preceding remarks to 
the delicate charm, at once a subtly sympathetic insight and a 
generous truthfulness, with which Mr. Meredith has pourtrayed 
the best feminine types among those that come to view on the 
social surface. He has so pourtrayed them that we can believe 
him to have, kept to himself, an ideal of something rarer still, 
of what woman might be, perhaps will be, of what possibly 
some women even now are. Half-faces of this ideal appear 
in his works, ranging from the exquisite intellectual German 
princess, Ottilia, in the ‘Adventures of Harry Richmond,’ to 
the untrained child of nature, Emilia. The former indeed is 
but a charming suggestion; but even as she is, placed in this 
present generation of young men, she would appear to have 
been found by them 


too wise, too good 
For human nature’s daily food. 
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Yet may we not hope from Mr. Meredith some day a fuller 
exposition of that ‘perfect. woman’ who we are sure is 
no stranger to his conceptions ? 

To conclude. ‘To all those questions that arise out of that 
great organization of humanity that we call civilized society 
there is an answer in the eternal moral code, to which we can 
but approximately attain, but which all who think and write 
on these matters are bound to study and set forth as well as 
they can. This work is nobly done by reproducing the noblest 
examples of those who live to find it. May not we trust that 
he who has seen so well and thrown with so bold a hand on 
the canvas the different lights in which the most serious pro- 
blems present themselves to different minds, may, by some 
clear illuminating ray cast from his own in some future work, 
aid in the great task of social regeneration. 


Art. VII.—The Zulu War. 


Tue tragic event of Isandhlwana, with which the Zulu war may 
be said to have opened, has deeply moved the British empire. 
It is a catastrophe such as has rarely occurred in our military . 
annals. The suddenness and severity of the disaster itself, 
and the injury it has inflicted for the moment at least on the 
prestige of British arms, the sorrow it has brought to 
many an English and Colonial home, the peril still hanging 
over Natal, a small colony where the black population is 
as fifteen to one to the colonial, the unsettled condition of 
the Transvaal, the uncertain attitude of the Boers, the fear 
of a general rising of all the Abantu tribes under the cham- 
pionship of the redoubtable Zulu chief—profoundly agitate 
the public mind. South Africa has of late years by no means 
been overlooked in our British literature. Travels, journals 
of residence, reviews, have issued from the press; even the 
learned historian and the brilliant novelist have made their 
contributions for our information. The scenery of South 
Africa, its colonial life, its wild sports, its various tribes, its 
frontier wars, our British policy, our annexations, our treat- 
nent of the aborigines, have all excited interest. But it is 
with no such mere passing emotion that this Zulu war is con- 
templated. It is justly felt that there must be searching in- 
quiry into the causes of this disaster—into the policy that has 
lately been pursued, and into the military conduct of the war 
which has issued in so deplorable an event. The measures 


) 
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also must be gravely considered by which we may hope to be 
freed from the fear of such panics and from such formidable 
evils as now encompass us. The question of some permanent 
adjustment and settlement of the whole South African ques. 
tion, native and colonial, must be speedily discussed in the 
great councils of the nation. 

In these circumstances we do not intend to write as judges, 
but rather to offer a contribution, based on some practical know- 
ledge of South Africa, toward the solution of a problem soon to 
engage the attention of the legislature, and which will need 
the aid of the most experienced statesmanship to settle. The 
question is one which we humbly think should not be made 
a party one. It has not indeed been so treated in the past. 
Colonial subjects, such as self-government and federation, the 
rights of the aborigines, with mission topics, have been 
generally regarded from a higher point of view. We trust, for 
the highest interests of South Africa, it will be so now. Some 
heated and we think hasty opinions have already indeed been 
expressed. We are informed, for instance,* that the war has 
‘been the work of one high-handed official, avowedly acting 
on maxims that have never been accepted by public opinion, 
and that are not more grossly immoral than they are grossly 
impolitic.’ This is hard language to apply to one who by his 
philanthropic action in the past has won so general esteem as 
Sir Bartle Frere. Again: ‘ Sir Bartle Frere, like all men of 
the bad and incompetent school to which he belongs, holds 
_ that you can only be safe by war.’ Then Sir Bartle Frere 
has published in the blue books extracts from a sermon 
preached in Trinity Church, Grahamstown, Cape Colony, re 
commending these as the ‘ outspoken opinions of a thoughtful 
religious man.’ For our own part we have not been so edified 
by these thoughts as Sir Bartle Frere, but the extracts given 
are far from vindicating the heated charge that ‘this thought 
ful religious man’ is an ‘impious and sanguinary fanatic, 
taking ‘the name of the Lord his God in vain, adding the 
fuel of theological bigotry to the flames of colonial avarice, 
cupidity, race hatred,’ &c. In these extracts one of the sins 
charged against the colonists by the preacher, and marked in 
the review in italics, is this: ‘We did not see to it that the day 
of rest was observed.’ Now we must candidly say that we do 
not think it a sin with which to charge our conscience in India ot 
South Africa not to enforce the day of rest on heathen natives. 
But let us assure the writer of the article that from experience 
of the Zulus we should say that they would be quite as fan 

* ‘Fortnightly Review,’ March. 
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tical as the preacher himself in regard to the day of rest. 
They know Sunday, they certainly appreciate rest, and they 
would regard it as a grievous sin if their colonial employer 
deprived them of it. The missionaries again are charged by 
this reviewer, on the authority of Sir George Clerk, as cajoling 
out of the chiefs huge grants of land, and as marked ‘ by their 
insolence towards the representatives of the English govern- 
ment.’ We can only say of these charges that they are 
utterly opposed to the testimony of almost all the governors 
of the Cape Colony, and to the whole evidence furnished in the 
blue books. The writer also actually suggests, in regard to 
South Africa: ‘As a third course, it is almost too daring to 
hope that the people of England, influenced by missionaries 
on the one side and by imperialist fire-eaters on the other, 
will still have the good sense and the sagacious firmness to 
withdraw to Table Mountain, and leave the other states 
to work out their own destiny.’ The reviewer then in his 
peroration, distinguished by its lofty use or abuse of rhetoric, 
tells us: ‘Our people should see, written in letters of flame, 
that this war is one of the worst crimes that has been perpe- 
trated in our history.’ 

We have been sometimes led, we confess, in reading Sir 
Bartle Frere’s despatches in the recent blue books, to re- 
call the words of Talleyrand, Surtout point de ztle. Some 
of his arguments have struck us as exaggerated; for instance, 
in his correspondence with Sir Henry Bulwer on the Zulu 
Boundary Question. But when we remember the immense 
labours of this veteran statesman during his short residence 
in South Africa, the mass of information he has accumulated 
regarding all the colonies and native territories, and the pains 
he has taken in communicating them with literary clearness 
and force in the blue books, an apology may be found for oc- 
casional unguarded expression. Besides, some consideration 


’ fis due, as Mr. Ashley has pleaded in ‘ The Times,’ to one who 


has rendered such services to philanthropy as have won for 
him very general esteem. We have some difficulty, however, in 
extending the same forbearance to this reviewer writing in the 
serenity of his editorial chair, and whose philosophic creed, if 
we understand it aright, is marked by its sobriety of vein, in- 
dulging in such violent impassioned invective. The writer ap- 
peals from Philip drunk to Philip sober. We trust that the 
South African question will be thus discussed with the calmness 
and sobriety it demands. 

We are told that the beginning of this ‘detestable story ’ ‘is 
more and more clearly seen to have been the annexation of the 
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Transvaal.’ We do not question the fact that this measur 
of Lord Carnarvon—on the merits of which we do not at pre. 
sent enter—precipitated the existing crisis. But one must 
very imperfectly acquainted with South Africa, or have read 


out seeing that there have been causes at work far mor 
extensive, and to be traced to a remoter date. The annex 
tion of the Transvaal can only be regarded as the prot. 
mate occasion of the present emergency. Our notice of thes 
antecedent circumstances must be brief. The native races of 
South Africa are, it is well known, the Bushmen, the Hotten. 
tots, and the Abantu, or Kaffir, tribes. Probably none of 
these are indigenous to the country, but travelled down to it 
from the north-east. The striking characteristics of these 
tribes need but a passing notice. The Bushmen are the in 
habitants of the wilderness, cultivating no fields, having no 
homes, possessing no cattle, living on roots and the game of 

the wild. The Hottentots are different: they are noma) 
and not cultivators of the soil. The Abantu tribes, again, ar 

hunters, rearers of cattle, and agriculturists. Their organiz- 
tion is tribal, not very unlike our Scottish clans two centuries 
ago. In this they are unlike the Bushmen and Hottentots, 
who have little feeling of nationality, while with them it is 
intensely developed, as we have felt to our cost in the Kati 
wars, and are experiencing even in a higher degree in this 
Zulu conflict. The Kaffirs on this ground are more formit. 
able to our power than the other South African races, althougl 
the Bushmen and Hottentots are not to be despised. Military 
witnesses inform us in the blue books that these latter tribes 
have been lately fighting a hard battle with us in West Griqu:- 
land. The Kaffir tribes are also to be more dreaded because 
they are far more numerous. According to the calculation 
of a distinguished geographer, the whole of these Abantu tribes 
—allied in language, usages, and origin—may form one fourth 
of the inhabitants of Africa.* This would raise their number 
probably to forty or fifty millions. But we limit ourselves 
naturally to the races south of the Zambesi, the inter-tribal 
relations of which are constantly increasing. These are pr: 
bably, as regards numbers, six to one to the Bushmen ani 
Hottentots, aud nearly in the same proportion to the colonists 
They may be reckoned in round numbers as some three mil 
lions. ‘Those who desire a scientific classification of these 
races will find it in the pages of Dr. Fritsch, a distinguishel 
German anatomist and anthropologist. For our purpose the§ 


* Africa. Keith Johnston. p. 530. ; 
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following enumeration may be enough: the Amaxosa tribes of 
Kaffirland, the Pondos, the Zulus, the Basutos, the Bechua- 
nas, and the Matabeles, with the mixed Griqua races. With © 
almost all of these races we have been or are now at war. 
But this will suffice as to the native races. We wish to 
note here more especially that one of the chief sources of our 
recent and existing conflicts is the growing intimacy of inter- 
tribal relations among these races, and the increasing desire 
o their part to try once more conclusions with the white 
man. ‘The running to and fro through the earth’ has not 
in our day been limited to the civilized. It has been remark- 
ably witnessed among the Abantu tribes of South Africa. 
There has been, for instance, an immense tide of black immi- 
gration into Natal, so that in the last thirty years the native 
population has probably increased twenty-fold. There is every 
year now a crowd likewise of Amatongas and Zulus passing 
into the Cape Colony, not to settle, but to engage themselves 
as workers. The Basutos, the Bechuanas, the native tribes 
of the Transvaal, even the more distant Matabeles, are in the 
same way to be found in the Cape Colony, or at the diamond 
fields. ‘The blue books indeed show what efforts the colonial 
governments have been making to obtain steady supplies of 
such labour. The result of all this is that a wave of influence 
thus rapidly passes over the native population, somewhat as 
in India, where there is seldom a British emergency or disaster 
which is not almost as speedily known in the bazaar as by 
the official authorities. Unhappily this influence in South 
Africa is generally unfavourable to British rule. This might 
be indeed anticipated as so far only natural. These savage 
races cling to their old usages and superstitions, their witch- 
craft, their smelling out, their polygamy, their tribal wars, and 
they know that the white ruler does not favour these customs. 
Cetywayo, for instance, has found it a grievance that his 
father Somtseu (Sir I’. Shepstone) has been a hindrance to him 
in washing his spears. Some of the higher natives have not in- 
deed yielded to this influence, as Moshesh, the late distinguished 
Basuto chief, or Khame, the wise Christian ruler of the Baman- 
gwato. These have appreciated the benefits of our protection 
and of civilization and Christianity. With the vast majority of 
the chiefs, as Kreli, Sandilli, Umquikela, Sekukuni, Cetywayo, 
it has been quite otherwise. ‘They have so far indeed agreed 
with our native policy in seeking to obtain a steady supply of 
native labour for the colonies, but it has been far less from any 
interest in the enriching of their people than with a view to 
increase their number of guns. ‘To possess these arms of 
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precision is the darling passion of the black, and the reason 
is, they think that with these they are placed on an equality 
with the white, or that from their superiority in numbers they 
may obtain even the advantage. They have naturally no idea of 
the higher tactics and strategy of European war, nor, we may 
add, will they from our Zulu campaign as yet have been led 
to appreciate these more highly. Guns were too readily to be 
obtained in the Cape Colony, and especially at the diamond 
fields. It was found that to permit the purchase of a gun 
was the readiest bribe to obtain a steady supply of native 
labour such as we have got. We shall thus have to balance 
against our ten millions worth of brilliant jewels the cost of 
these native wars. Many of the natives who have guns, 
especially in the west, are, on the testimony of our om 
officers, excellent shots. This does not seem however to apply 
to the Kaffirs of Kaffraria or the Zulus. 

It was thus, to take an instance, that the now notorious 
Sekukuni was ready to give such facilities to his tribe to 
engage in work at the diamond fields, and the defiance with 
which that haughty chief confronted the Boers was doubtless 
strengthened by the feeling that he was now their equal in 
arms. Cetywayo is inspired by the same spirit, and with 
what might seem greater reason. Apart from other sources 
of supply, he has, by the connivance of the Portuguese author- 
ities at Delagoa Bay, and with the aid we fear also of British 
colonial merchants, obtained a large supply of guns, not 
always, we may add, of a high quality. His tribe is also 
probably the largest in South Africa, and enjoys the highest 
military prestige. The physique of the Zulu, again, is pro- 
bably higher than of any other Abantu race, and if not equal 
to the European, he is still a tall muscular man. The 
Zulus have also for the last half century been trained and dis- 
ciplined on a system very different from the old patriarchal 
Kaffir rule. It is not necessary to dwell here on the history 
of Chaka, their first great chief, who introduced among them 
this military system. The whole people were thus arranged 
in regiments, under their great chiefs, on a system like the 
Prussian Landwehr—every man is a soldier, and is annually 
called out to great military reviews held before the king. 
The army is subject to the Draconic law that he who loses 
his assegai or is a fugitive must suffer the penalty of death. 
Cetywayo has maintained in its rigour for many years this 
military system, although he has only now hazarded its use 
in war. He has the advantage beyond Chaka of the posses- 
sion of a large supply of arms of precision, which the engage- 
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ment at Isandhlwana, with the plunder of the baggage of the 


it camp, has doubtless increased. Cetywayo has besides to aid 
hey } him the advantage of those extensive inter-tribal relations, to 
aot @ Which we have already referred, which did not formerly exist, 
nay and which enable him to know the dispositions of other 
leq | chiefs, and to stimulate them to resist our colonial rule. 

) be In the blue books we have a clear proof of the wide-spread 
ond | disaffection we have thus noticed. Perhaps this would not 


have led to the existing crisis but for the aggressive policy of 
the Transvaal Boers, and the feebleness of their last war 
against Sekukuni. This drew the attention widely of all the 
native tribes, confirmed them in their impression of the white 
man’s weakness, and stimulated them to their hostile resolve. 
This is indeed a patent fact in South Africa, and any amount 
of evidence if needed can be accumulated regarding it. We 
limit ourselves to the following extracts. Col. Lanyon, the ad- 
ninistrator of Griqualand West (the diamond fields), writes :— 


Ihave no doubtin my own mind that most of the recent native troubles 


vith § in South Africa had their origin in the aggressive native policy of the 
less @ Jate South African Republic, which, when resisted by Sekukuni, it was 
¥ unable to enforce. 

Ss The absence of prompt measures in dealing with Sekukuni’s outbreak, 
vith § and the absolute want of any organization in the Cape Colony to check 


amed disaffection within its borders, was like the undue escape of water 
from a dike ; for the gap in the embankment gradually became larger and 
larger, till at last the uncontrolled outflow threatened to sweep away 
white supremacy in South Africa.* 


not 

also Colonel Warren, the distinguished commander of the dia- 
nest F mond field force, writes regarding the wide-spread influence 
se ofthe Gaika and Galeka war :— 

ju 
The The Griquas, Basutos, Kaal Kaffirs, and other natives in and about 
dig & this province, are continually connected with and in constant communica- 
hal tion with the Griquas of Griqualand East, the Basutos of Basutoland, 
; and the Gaikas of Kaffraria; and it necessarily happened that when dis- 
tory & affection occurred in the Cape Colony, a thrill of sympathy with their 
1em — brethren there ran through the tribes in and about this province, and from 


the commencement of the Kaffrarian war they have consequently been in 
a disturbed and uneasy state, ready to take advantage of any opportunity 
which might arise. 

The result has been a general war epidemic, which, spreading like a 
veldt fire, is still extending far and wide over all parts of South Africa. 
This epidemic has had an extraordinary effect upon the natives, trans- 
forming tribes who were supposed to have no courage into nations of 
warriors. 


Sir Bartle Frere writes: ‘Everywhere we find proofs of 
* Blue Book, 2,222, p. 117. t Ibid. c. 2,222, pp.119, 120. 
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strong sympathy and community of aspirations for a trial 
of strength with the white man, having in view his expulsion 
from South Africa.’* 


The Rev. Mr. Wookey, of the London Missionary Society, 
at Kuruman, writes :— 

It would seem that this rise on the part of the natives has been in con- 
templation for some time. Soon after the present Kaffir war broke out 
in the colony, reports were brought up to the Kaffirs at the diamond fields, 
and those living on the banks of the Orange river below Griquatown, 

to the effect that the English were completely beaten by the Kaffirs. 

\ There seems to have been a growing hatred on the part of the coloured 
people of all classes against white people.+ 


The evidence we have adduced is, we think, sufficient to 
show that we must look beyond the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal for the causes of this war. The justice and policy of that 
annexation we are here not yet considering. But there was 
nothing in that event, if Cetywayo had cherished no aggressive 
designs, to have been a source of annoyance or grievance. On 
the contrary, he had experienced how loyally we had, from the 
time we took possession of Natal, acted toward the Zulu race, 
how carefully we had avoided the least encroachment on its 
territories, and how powerful had been our influence to guard 
it from Boer aggressions. Somtseu, as the natives called Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, then the native Colonial Secretary for 
Natal, had even gone to Zululand in 1873, to crown Cetywayo; 
by this our formal recognition strongly confirming him in his 

osition as the rightful chief of the Zulus. The extension of 

ritish power to the Transvaal might well have been thus 
hailed by him with satisfaction. The Boer, whatever good 
qualities he may have—and we agree with Mr. Froude that 
he has many—as a colonist is still unhappily marked by his 
hostility to the native races. He has no idea of living with 
them except as their absolute master. They are the Canaan- 
ites whom he is to extirpate, or the Gibeonites at least—his 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. His feelings are very 
much, indeed, those the southern planter of the United States 
cherished towards his slaves. The Boer, we may add, had, and 
with reason, a position especially hostile to the Zulus. A large 
number of their earlier Natal colonists were basely and treach- 
erously murdered by Dingaan at a feast which he professed 
to hold in their honour, and to ratify the terms of alliance 
with them. Dingaan was a monster of wickedness, even more 
ferocious perhaps than his brother Chaka, their first great 

* Blue Book, 2,242, p. 93. t Ibid, 2,222, p. 124. 
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prince, whom he had treacherously caused to be assassinated. 
It may indicate what Cetywayo is when we add that the Zulus 
regard him generally as following in the steps of Dingaan. 
Sir Bartle Frere says of him in one of his despatches, with 
truth :— 

There is ample evidence to show that his murders and massacres are 
simply part of a settled purpose to imitate Chaka, his uncle, who founded 
his dynasty on a system of indiscriminate slaughter of all his enemies, the 
vanquished and submissive as well as those who resisted; of all who in 
any way offended him or crossed his will ; and even of his own wives, as 
goon as there was a possibility of their giving birth to an heir to the 
throne. 


The Boers, taking vengeance on Dingaan for his massacre, 
routed him, drove him out of Natal even with their limited 
forces, and finally set Panda, the father of Cetywayo, on the 
Zulu throne. ‘ They appointed,’ Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
says, ‘Panda to rule in Dingaan’s place.’ They ‘imposed 
such terms as they thought fit, and Panda accepted those 
terms as the condition of his retaining the position which 
they had placed him in. They allotted him no country; the 
country which they had conquered they proclaimed to be their 
country; but they allowed Panda, with the people they had 
placed under him, to occupy it, and thus Panda became a 
Boer feudatory.’ His position towards England after the British 
occupation of Natal was the same. In Panda’s first message 
of welcome, when the Boer government had been superseded, 
he distinctly recognized his feudatory or dependent position, 
by asking permission to be allowed to use force against the 
Amaswazis, a neighbouring tribe.t 

But this is so far a digression here. What we wish to note 
is that Cetywayo, unless he had purposes of aggression, might 
have been well satisfied with the change of rule in the Trans- 
vaal. The power which had always acted in a friendly spirit 
to him was now in possession of that country. It was very 
differently, however, that he acted. It is plain indeed that it 
was the design of Cetywayo, after the repulse of the Boers by 
Sekukuni, when their prestige was lost, to have attacked them, 
and to have made himself the rallying point, if possible, of a 
great black rising against the whites. Sir Arthur Cunyng- 
hame, the late commander of the forces in South Africa, in- 
forms us how the news of the annexation was received by 
Cetywayo. He says that on the news reaching Newcastle 
(Natal) that the Transvaal had been annexed, ‘the chief native 
constable was sent off, according to instructions received from 


* Blue Book, 2,222, p. 134. + Ibid, 2,222, p. 131. 
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Sir Theophilus Shepstone, to Cetywayo, to inform him of it, 
and to tell him on no account to attempt the invasion of the 
Transvaal. On the delivery of the message, Cetywayo flew 
into a rage, and ordered the messenger to be put to death at 
once. One of his principal Indunas, however, interfered, and 
told him that they could not allow it to be done, as he had 
only delivered the message he was sent to deliver.” Cetywayo 
then ordered this Induna to be killed, but the other Indunas 
objecting to this very strongly, he was obliged to relinquish 
his intention, and walked off to his hut in a passion.* 

The true theory of Cetywayo’s political action is, we think, 
well expressed in a despatch of Sir T. Shepstone, who is 
certainly the greatest living authority on South African native 
questions. 


The Zulu constitution is essentially military ; every man is a soldier, 
in whose eyes manual labour, except for military purposes or in further- 
ance of military schemes, is degrading. He has been taught from his very 
childhood that the sole object of his life is fighting and war, and this faith 
is as strong in the Zulu soldier now, and is as strongly inculcated, as it 
was fifty years ago, when it was necessary to the building up and existence 
of his nation. 

This organization must be looked upon as an engine constructed and 
used to generate power, the accumulation of which is now kept pent up 
in this machine, while the process that produces that power is as actively 
going on as ever. 

The question is, What is to be done with this pent-up and still accumu- 

ating power.} 


It was inspired by the same spirit that on the Boundary 
Question roused the action of which so much has been made 
in one of our reviews. It was no new dispute betwixt the 
Zulus and the Boers. It had long existed. 


Both Cetywayo and Panda sent oftentimes to the Government of Natal 
about this dispute. They wished the English to settle the dispute; to 
hear both sides; to decide ; and by that decision the Zulus said they would 
abide. They also (Panda and Cetywayo) wished the English to take 
possession of the land between the Boers and the Zulus. 

The English, said the Zulus, have always kept their boundary, there 
has been no trouble between ws and the English. Let the English, 
then, said the Zulus, come between us and the Boers, and occupy this 
land + 


+ 


Soon after the annexation of the Transvaal, negotiations 
were entered into in regard to this long-disputed territory, 
and Sir Henry Bulwer, the governor of Natal, took an early 


* ‘My Command in South Africa.’ By Sir A. Cunynghame. p. 234. 
+ Blue Book, 2,079, p. 55. 
} The italics are ours. Blue Book, 2,242, p. 82. 
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part in seeking to bring the controversy to a friendly settle- 
ment. He wrote to the Zulu king that the only object of the 
English was that the question should be arranged in a manner 
just to both parties, and this being so, that there ought to be 
no obstacle to a friendly and peaceful settlement of the 
question.* 

We cannot follow at length the correspondence. Nothing 
could have been more conciliating and gentlemanly than the 
action of Sir Henry Bulwer, but what has been the issue? 
Cetywayo desires his messengers to say to him :— 


T do kill, but do not consider yet I have done anything in the way of 
killing. Why do the white people start at nothing? I have not yet 
begun. I have yet to kill. It is the custom of our nation, and I shall not 
depart from it. My people will not listen unless they are killed; and 
while wishing to be friends with the English, I do not agree to give over 
my people to be governed by laws sent to me by them.+ 


We have now come to the emergency of this Zulu war, a 
great debatable question, which at the time we write has 
not yet beea fully discussed, but which is now ripening 
for decision. We do not venture to pronounce dogmatically 
regarding it. There are various points which will be raised, 
and some which will have their real difficulties. There is first 
of all, for instance, the question of the Transvaal annexation. 
This has been very summarily characterized as a measure of 
‘high-handed lawlessness.’{ The South African Bill, per- 
missive as it is, ‘is now seen by many’ to be ‘not at all 
sensible, but a permissive absurdity.’ ‘Yet it was as a step 
towards this chimera that Lord Carnarvon hurried on the 
annexation which has landed us in the present costly policy 
of folly and injustice.’t We are not really concerned here to 
vindicate Lord Carnarvon, whose motives no doubt were excel- 
lent, whatever his action; but from the facts we have already 
quoted from the blue books, we are certainly not prepared to 
judge quite so harshly of the action of this estimable statesman. 
It is an undoubted fact that our rule in South Africa, as in 
India, is one based on opinion, and that to allow the prestige 
of our arms to suffer is likely in the end to involve us in war. 
Sekukuni’s repulse of the Boers was received generally by the 
South African races as an indication of the white man’s 
weakness, and as a proof that now they were possessed of 
guns they were more than a match for him. At the same 
time we must own that if this annexation was demanded for the 
safety of South Africa, it is still open to grave discussion if it 


* Blue Book, 2,242, p, 82. + Ibid. 2,222, p.184. t{ ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ March. 
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was wisely carried out. There is no man for whose opinions on 
South African native questions we have higher respect than 
for Sir Theophilus Shepstone ; but for that very reason, from 
the relation of the Boer to the native, he was not a persona 
grata with the former, nor the best fitted thus to rule in the 
Transvaal. He or Mr. Brownlee will be admirable native 
secretaries if the confederation be carried out, but they are 
not so suitable to govern colonists, Dutch or English. It is 
of great importance we should notice here that in our South 
African rule we should have, if we can, the concurrence of 
the Boers. They are still probably as three to one to the 
British in South Africa, and they are really, if somewhat 
illiterate and narrow-minded, a respectable body of 
colonists. Some of our governors, as Sir Benjamin Pine, in 
Natal, have known very well how to conciliate them without de- 
viating from our own established humane native policy. The 
Boers include many of the old brave and vigorous Huguenot 
race.* Colonel Wood, we may add, in this war has shown how 
they may be drawn to our side. They have rallied to him; 
and Mr. Piet Uys, one of their ablest men, has been especi- 
ally of great military service to him, as he thoroughly under- 
stands the Zulus and their strategy and tactics in war. Had 
Lord Chelmsford been able to gather some such men around 
him, we cannot think that the recent disaster at Isandhlwana 
would have occurred. We certainly can find no evidence 
that Sir Theophilus Shepstone has been at all successful in 
his rule of the Boers. It is probable that Colonel Lanyon, 
who we presume will be his successor, is much more likely by 
vigorous and sympathetic action to win the Boers. Mean- 
while it is in the present crisis a very grave question how the 
Boers will act. We cannot for a moment doubt that the great 
majority of them will not probably enter into alliance with the 
Zulus. Still, even if they stand aloof, the position of the 
Transvaal may be greatly imperilled, and the war may be 
protracted. It is possible, however, that Sir Bartle Frere when 
he visits the Transvaal, as he intends to do, may win them 
over by his presence and persuasion to wiser counsels. We 
come to this conclusion from the statements of the ‘ Volkstem,’ 


* We have we confess been somewhat amused by an article in ‘ Mission Life,’ 
entitled ‘ The days when we went gipsying, Bishop of Pretoria.’ It is the story 
of the trials and pains of a journey from Durban to Maritzburg, some fifty-six 
or fifty-eight miles, which any colonist accomplishes if he wishes it in some 
seven or eight hours. Besides, we must really ask, Why should we obtrude an 
Anglican bishop on Pretoria? The Boers are really tolerable Christians, but 
they are certainly not Anglican, but hold to their own Church. The native 
Christians are mainly of the German mission, or French. If there is to be a 
— for them in the Transvaal, it should be Superintendent Merensky of 
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a leading Boer journal, and from other evidence in the South 
African press. 

As regards the Boundary Question, we think there will be 
considerable doubt as to Sir Bartle Frere’s views. When it 
was decided by the Natal commissioners that the right was on 
the Zulu side as to the disputed ground, it would have been 
better, we think, not to have made the distinction which Sir 
Bartle Frere has introduced. It is of course undeniable that 
sovereign and proprietary rights are clearly distinguishable, 
and it might be well to educate the savages of South Africa to 
this idea in time ; but it is one they can only slowly learn. It 
would have been better to have compensated the Boers for the 
loss of their farms than to have allowed them to retain the 
possession of them. At the same time, we are bound to say 
that Cetywayo himself seems to have apprehended the dis- 
tinction. He had laid claim, for instance, to the territory 
beyond the Blood river. Yet, while still claiming its sove- 
reignty, he instructs his messengers to say that he was sorry 
to hear that many of the Boer farmers along the Blood river 
had gone away, and that others contemplated leaving also, 
as he had never desired that the Boers should leave their 
farms, but that they should remain and live in friendly inter- 
course with the Zulus.* 

But we pass on from these questions to the present crisis. 
Was Sir Bartle Frere justified in his ultimatum ? We are not 
prepared to lay the stress he did on all the grounds of his action. 
The coronation promises given by Cetywayo have certainly 
not been kept at all, but, as Sir H. Bulwer in his despatches has 
shown, it is not clear that we were in any way bound to see to 
their fulfilment. The rule, indeed, of Zululand has been as 
ferocious as ever — worse, indeed, than under the milder rule 
of Panda—as bad almost as under the ferocious tyranny of 
Dingaan. Still, it has been asked, Are we called upon to inter- 
vene in every question of human wrong? ‘The people and. 
government of England have at least as much as they can do 
if they attend to their own affairs.’ On the other hand, it may 
be pleaded against this idea, that we do not, as a nation, limit 
ourselves merely to guard our own interests. Our action on the 
Slave Trade Question clearly establishes this. We are neigh- 
bours, too, of the Zulus. A feebly-marked boundary—the Tugela 
—alone separates us, easily crossed during nine months in 
the year. Knowing as we do the cruel outrages to which 
the people are exposed, and having the solemn pledges of 
Cetywayo that these should have an end, are we not in duty 

* Blue Book, 2,222, p. 105. 
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bound to act? There is not a stipulation of Sir Bartle Frere, 
in his ultimatum, even as to the presence of a resident, which 
is not humanely designed to benefit the Zulu tribe. Bishop 
Colenso himself writes :— 


I expressed my cordial assent to the main points of the message, namely, 
those requiring the disbanding of the military force, and an entire change 
in the marriage system, as being, though measures of coercion, yet such 
as a great Christian power had the right and the duty of enforcing upon 
a neighbouring savage nation like the Zulus, brought into close relation 
with itself, whose king had been installed at their own request by the 
representative of the Natal Government, and to whom several proofs of 
generosity and good faith had been given in the award.* 


We think this is a statement which does honour to Bishop 
Colenso’s fairness. It would seem to us that we should either 
not have established such a colony as Natal at all, with its thin 
line of European occupants, or that we were bound to see to it 
that the savage occupants—as in Zululand—on our frontier 
were under our protectorate. It is thus alone that we hold 
India. But for our residents at the native courts, and the 


influence they exercise, our rule would be at any moment 
open to dispute. And this is far more essential as regards 
the savage races of South Africa, especially a warlike tribe 
like the Zulus. We quote on this subject the opinion of the 
Rev. John McKenzie, an able and experienced missionary of 
the London Missionary Society. It relates, not to Zululand, 
but to the Bechuanas, but the testimony is of equal value. ‘For 
the sake of the province and for the sake of the Bechuanas 
themselves, it would be well that the government which was 
exercised by Bostasetse, Jantze, and Luka, should be taken up 
by the English.’ t 

It is on these general grounds that Sir Bartle Frere’s action 
may be defended. We are not yet prepared, however, from the 
imperfect evidence we have, to say with what actual justice. 
We think it is almost quite clear that he exceeded his orders in 
‘his invasion of Zululand. But this is a party question, and we 
believe the Conservatives are more irritated at it than even 
the Liberals. It has unquestionably damaged them in the eyes 
of the British public. For our own part, looking at the whole 
question apart from party, we think that now, if ever, with a 
large bady of British forces in South Africa, is the time to settle 
this native question. It is well known why Sir Bartle Frere 
pressed it on. It is at this season that Indian corn, or mealies, 
as it is called, in South Africa, is being garnered in, and it is 
on the provision made at such a time that the commissariat 

* Blue Book, 2,252, p. 52. + Ibid. 2,220, p. 166. 
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of a Zulu army depends for its supplies. The last dispatch 
of Sir Bartle Frere which we have seen gives other reasons 
also for his decision. Thus it is an element quite as im- 
portant as fighting itself. The time chosen for the declara- 
tion of war was just that which hindered the Zulu tribes 
from gathering in their provisions, and the suspension of 
hostilities which has seemingly intervened since then is gene- 
rally attributed to Cetywayo having ordered his army to be 
partially disbanded, so as to gather in the harvest. We can 
scarcely account indeed otherwise for his singular inaction. 
Viewed in this aspect, the time chosen for opening the war has 
been most favourable for the safety of the Natal colony, which 
after the engagement of Isandhlwana was in great peril of ruin. 
Had the event happened at any other season Cetywayo’s hordes 
would most likely now be in the colony, and irreparable damage 
to life and property would have been accomplished. 

We have now reached the present campaign. It is not yet 
completed, and can only thus be very imperfectly judged. We 
do not think it necessary to give more than a mere outline of 
its events. The ultimatum of Sir Bartle Frere was issued on 
the 11th of December,* and twenty days were granted for a 
reply. In point of fact, a month was allowed before the ad- 
vance of the army. It has been made a question if Lord 
Chelmsford had sufficient forces to take the offensive, but his 
own despatches do not furnish any doubt as to his ability to 
take that course. All that he asked for was granted by the 
Home Government; at the same time, a wise suggestion of 
Sir Bartle Frere’s was not adopted. ‘General Thesiger,’ he 
writes (now Lord Chelmsford), ‘ considers that an addition of 
two regiments would be essential, and that the presence of a 
cavalry regiment would be of enormous advantage.’t The 
regiments were granted, but the want of this additional 
cavalry force was an enormous loss. Those who know South 
Africa are aware that the Boers, who have had most experience 
in fighting the natives, are always mounted men. Their 
tactics, based on long experience, are somewhat remarkable. 
They recall the old Parthian system of fighting. Their forces 
are generally divided into two, a vanguard, and then a 
separate rear force. The first advances, the men generally 
dismounting, that they may take more deliberate aim with 
their heavy guns: then they rapidly retire to reload, the rear 
advancing in iis turn, and following the same tactics. At last 
if they find, as was the case at the fight of Isandhlwana, that 
the force of the enemy is overwhelming, they retire to their 


* Blue Book, 2,222, pp. 201 et seq. t Ibid, 2,220, p. 254. 
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extemporized laager of locked waggons, where they defend 
themselves to the last, the women also taking their part in 
supplying ammunition. Mounted men are also of the greatest 
use, like the ubiquitous Prussian Uhlan, as vedettes, scouts, 
patrols, and for keeping up the communications of the army. 
Lord Chelmsford had such mounted forces with him, gathered 
from the colonists, but results have shown that their numbers 
were not sufficient for the undertaking. In the Cape Colony, 
where he fought his previous campaign, they are more readily 
found ; in Natal, from its scanty European population, they 
can be obtained only in far more limited numbers. 

Apart from this question of cavalry, on which we think 
Lord Chelmsford should have insisted, in the critical circum- 
stances of South Africa, not only for offensive but for defensive 
war, it is quite plain from the general military instructions he 
issued that he had carefully studied the strategy and tactics 
of the Zulus, and was well aware of the hazard of attacking 
so valorous and daring a race. Could he have penetrated 
into Zululand with one united compact force, say of 10,000 
men, his difficulties would have been greatly lessened; but 
this was impossible. He had to look to the defence of 
the colonies. Had he only had Natal to defend on the 
Tugela line, this would have been easier; but he had also, 
after our annexation of the Transvaal, .to protect its wide 
frontiers. Had any point not been guarded along this most 
extended line, the Zulus might easily, with the ruse which 
distinguishes them, have entered the colonies and utterly 
ravaged them. The Zulus are far more fleet of foot than we 
are; they think nothing of a foot journey of forty or fifty miles 
even in a day, if necessary, and in their wars they have no 
cumbrous ox waggons to burden them. The women of the 
tribe provide the transport of the commissariat stores. 

Lord Chelmsford was thus obliged to divide his army into 
columns some two or three thousand strong each in most in- 
stances, who, so far as possible, were to support each cther, and 
all to press on to Undini, Cetywayo’s central military position 
and kraal. We should think from Lord Chelmsford’s own 
statements that he had not been made aware of the extreme 
difficulties of the ground he had to traverse, especially in the 
rainy season of the year. Zululand is much more like Kaf- 
fraria than Natal. It is far more rugged in its upper regions, 
while probably more fertile in its eastern slopes towards the 


sea. With its double mountainous ranges, 5,000 to 6,000 feet. 


in height, its deep ravines, and its intricate bush, it has been 
compared to Afghanistan, but it is of course on quite an inferior 
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scale as to dimensions. Lord Chelmsford’s attacking columns 
occupied, we may say, five positions. There was first one on 
the lower part of the river Tugela, on the northern frontier of 
Natal, nearest to the Indian Ocean. Colonel Pearson was 
placed to guard this, and to protect Durban, the commercial 
port of Natal, and the numerous sugar plantations of the 
coast. Colonel Pearson crossed the river, and after repulsing 
the enemy at Inyezane, is now in Zululand, at Ekyowe, an im- 
ortant Norwegian mission station, which he has strongly for- 
tified, and which is quite safe if his stores can only hold out 
until there is a British advance. The next column, chiefly 
native, is at Krantz Kop, and was commanded for a time by the 
late unfortunate Colonel Durnford, who perished at Isandh- 
lwana. The basis of the third division was higher up on the 
- Buffalo river, a tributary of the Tugela, flowing further from 
the north. The Buffalo river and Rorke’s Drift are names now 
famous in history. The basis of the column commanded by 
Colonel Glyn was a little further inland in Natal, at the small 
settlement of Helpmakaar. Trending again to the north-west, 
we have the column of Colonel Wood resting upon Utrecht, a 
Transvaal village. The services of Colonel Wood and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Buller are well known, and we shall add to 
these those of Commandant Piet Uys, a brave and experienced 
Boer officer. Some sixty to seventy Boers have been under 
him. The taking of the Zulu military kraal of Bagalusine 
by Colonel Buller has been perhaps the most daring and 
dashing affair as yet in the war. Further north again, we 
have Schermbrucker in New Scotland, and Colonel Rowlands 
nearer Sekukuni. These, it seems, have been compelled to 
retire to Pretoria, on account of the fear of Sekukuni’s action 
~ the uncertainty as to what the Transvaal Boers intend to 
0. 

The central position in the campaign has been Isandh- 
lwana, where the general-in-chief, Lord Chelmsford, himself 
was with Colonel Glyn’s force. Even with the testimonies 
given at the military court of inquiry, now reported, much 
still remains to be cleared up. As to Lord Chelmsford, it 
must appear surprising that after the general instructions 
he issued he did not carry out more carefully his plan of 
entrenching his stations, as at Helpmakaar, Rorke’s Drift, 
and Isandhlwana. He had not only laid it down in his 
general orders that the camps were to be ‘partially en- 
trenched on all sides,’ but he expressly directed this as regards 
Colonel Glyn’s column, in instructions which we have not seen 
noticed elsewhere. ‘The column is to cross by Rorke’s 
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Drift. The question of a site for an advanced depot will de- 

end on what is found to be the nature of the country and 
its military capabilities. The depot must be strongly en. 
trenched, as its garrison must be small.’* We presume that 
Isandhlwana was not intended to be this depot permanently, 
Still, with some 130 waggons, some 2,500 oxen, and the whole 
ammunition of the column, it was a position to be carefully 
guarded. It was the central depot, in fact, until some more 
suitable locality could be found. 

The stealthy strategy of the Zulus was well known to Lord 
Chelmsford, and the number of their forees—some 30,000 to 
40,000 men. To contend with such an enemy in such circum- 
stances, military science alone could suffice. Disparity of num- 
bers could only be thus surmounted. It is to this we have owed 
our astonishing victories, for instance, in India, in Abyssinia, 
or in the Ashantee country. Entrenchment is especially of 
the greatest value. It was thus, for instance, that the Roman 
legions were ever guarded. A general must thus forecast 
the safety of his camps, as Lord Napier of Magdala and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley did. We do not say that military vigilance is 
all that is needful to win, but a successful general must have 
it. Let us at the same time allow that the greatest generals 
have at times failed in vigilance, as Frederick the Great so 
signally did at Hochkirch. 

It is also to be said for Lord Chelmsford that the noble 
defence of Rorke’s Drift by Lieutenant Chard seems to show 
that if Colonels Pulleine and Durnford had been equally 
vigilant the camp must have been saved. A force of some 
1,500 men, if skilfully mancuvred, could have beaten off—at 
least until other aid arrived —some 15,000 savages. The 
Boers, in their early wars, with more disproportionate numbers, 
not only succeeded in repulsing Dingaan, but in absolutely 
vanquishing him. It can scarcely be doubted that in this 
battle of Isandhlwana the Zulus had, both strategically and 
tactically, the advantage. They had managed to place them- 
selves by their stealthy measures close to our camp, some 15,000 
men being on the other side of the hills to the left, without Lord 
Chelmsford knowing anything about it. It was only when 
Colonel Durnford felt along this line that their great force was 
discovered. In the action itself their tactical skill was also dis- 
played. Itis known that the Zulu method of fighting is, while 
the main body slowly advances, to outflank the enemy by 
throwing out its horns on each side. This was exactly the 
course pursued at Isandhlwana. Our smaller European forces 

* Blue Book, ce 2,222, p. 224, 
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were surrounded on all sides before the fatal attack was made. 
From the narrative of the battles of Colonels Wood and 
Pearson we can see how these tactics were observed by them, 
and overcome. The Boers, also, who thoroughly under- 
stand the Zulu system, have been surprised at the want of 
British military skill in meeting it on this occasion. It is in 
fact this loss of British prestige, not only with the natives, but 
with them also, which is one of our perils now in this conflict. 

It cannot be disguised that our position in the Transvaal 
is one of danger. Sekukuni, with Mapoch and others, 
are likely to seize their opportunity. The gold - fields and 
Mac Mac seem to be abandoned by our settlers. Will 
the Boers declare their independence, or will Sir Bartle 
Frere and Colonel Lanyon bring them to reason? Then 
it seems that Molapo, another chief, is acting a treach- 
erous part. The Basutos and Bapedis of the Transvaal are 
closely allied. May we say here that probably one of our 
greatest sources of safety in this emergency will be our South 
African Christian missions. In the battle of Isandhlwana we 
believe the bravest of our Native Contingent were the Chris- 
tian volunteers from Edendale, a Wesleyan settlement. In 
the conflict with the Gaikas the Christian element equally 
rallied to the cause of loyalty. In the Transvaal we have as 
little doubt that Botshabelo, a noble Berlin mission station, 
to which Sir A. Cunynghame refers with high approval, will 
be equally of value. In Basutoland the noble French mis- 
sionaries will also guard the cause of Christianity, which is 
at the same time endangered by Moirosi. At Kuruman we 
shall have Mr. McKenzie and the London Missionary Society as 
powerful in promoting the cause of civilization and the gospel. 

We should have wished, had the limits of this article al- 
lowed us, to have said something of the South African policy 
which should follow this war, but these do not permit 
this. We must give the natives personal rights in their 
lands, which will alone liberate them from the tyranny of 
their chiefs. We must seek to introduce a good system of 
native education, as it is initiated now in the Cape missionary 
institutions such as Lovedale, where the natives are taught 
in the mechanical arts. These should be greatly encouraged. 
A good staff of medical men at our chief colonial stations would 
be of the greatest influence in the end to overcome the wretched ° 
system of witchcraft and smelling out among the natives. But 
it is Christianity, with its profound, pure, moral, and spi- 
ritual influence, which is the great force to save South 
Africa, and to make it—as we believe it is yet destined to be 
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—the mighty citadel from which evangelical Christianity is 
to issue forth for the subjugation of Central Africa to the 
gospel. We rejoice to know that there is not a South African 
mission now but is interested in and desirous of promoting 
this noble Christian enterprise. 

We have, since writing the article up to this point, read 
with care the further papers issued from the Colonial Office 
on the 21st of March. These, we are bound to say, exonerate 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach from any direct responsibility as 
to the action of Sir Bartle Frere in entering on the war. We 
confess we must at the same time express our surprise that 
the Government did not see that the despatches of the High 
Commissioner plainly pointed in this direction. We have 
read with some care and somewhat extensively the South 
African journals on this subject, and they certainly anticipated 
generally such a conclusion. We have read, for instance, 
in one despatch, which we have, unfortunately, not by us, a 
distinct allusion to the possibility of offensive action for defen- 
sive purposes. In an able article of ‘ The Spectator ’ we find, 
indeed, a reference to this point. Now if the Government did 
not intend to admit any measures of action save purely de- 
fensive, it was the duty of Sir M. Hicks-Beach to have written 
so. With the great responsibilities resting on Sir Bartle 
Frere as High Commissioner, he should have been plainly 
told that the Government disapproved of any offensive mea- 
sures whatever. He must have thought, he probably indeed 
honestly thought, that the action he has pursued was for the 
defence of South Africa. But he ought to have been told that 
this line of action was not open to him. Sir Bartle Frere 
must have known how hazardous it was for him to decide in 
such a case without direct authority, but a brave man will of 
course risk this if it seems to be his duty. But this is a moot 
question, on which we must wait before giving a decided 
answer until we hear the defence of Sir Bartle Frere. We 
have already said that at times he seems to us to have written 
in a somewhat heated manner. Whether, with this, there was 
that calmness of judgment so needed in his high position, 
the country and posterity will no doubt impartially judge. It 
seems to us also that the Government despatches of the 19th 
and 20th of March would have had far more weight had they 
preceded, and not followed, the disaster of Isandlhwana. 

In closing this paper on a question which seems to us more 
difficult than those unacquainted with South Africa can 
readily suppose, we would express our cordial adherence to 
the great principle that all wars for offence are opposed to 
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Christianity. The lawfulness of war for defence is that which 
alone Christian nations should recognize in their action both 
towards the civilized and uncivilized. Were this rule honestly 
accepted it would do more for the peace of the world than 
even arbitration. If it can be shown that we have sinned 
against it as regards the barbarous but brave chief Cetywayo, 
we shall most deeply regret it. J. E. Cary. 
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If any unprejudiced person still needed to be convinced that the policy of 
the Government upon the Eastern Question has been throughout a policy of 
hesitancy and expediency, and not of right, he would find abundant argu- 
ments in the Duke of Argyll’s work. The charge against the Ministry is 
formally and exhaustively made, and the indictment substantiated. It testi- 
fies to the great importance which his Grace attaches to this question, that, 
while suffering from indisposition, he should devote himself to the prepara- 
tion of these volumes, embracing nearly one thousand large octavo pages. 
The Duke is well aware that he is separated from some of his own party in 
the views he takes upon the policy pursued during the Jast few years, and he 
accordingly adopts this motto from Defoe: ‘ The first time I had the misfor- 
tune to differ with my friends, was about the year 1683, when the Turks were 
besieging Vienna, and the Whigs in England, generally speaking, were for 
the Turks taking it; which I, having read the history of the cruelty and 
perfidious dealings of the Turks in their wars, and how they had rooted 
out the name of the Christian religion in about three score and ten king- 
doms, could by no means agree with; and though then but a young man, 
and a younger author, I opposed it, and wrote against it, which was taken 
very unkindly.’? The Duke’s work may be regarded as his own apology, full 
and conclusive, while his opponents will find it unanswerable in its lead- 
ing charges. It has been said in some quarters that Mr. Gladstone and 
other opponents of Turkish misrule occupy a totally different standpoint 
now from that which they held at the time of the Crimean War. But the 
cases are widely different, and the Duke of Argyll has performed good 
service in pointing out the great distinctions existing between 1854 and 
1876. Russia was so decidedly in the wrong on the former occasion, that 
nothing could be said in her defence. Everything that was possible was 
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done to avoid war, but when the Emperor Nicholas obstinately rejected 
every reasonable compromise, and the Cabinets of London and Paris came 
to the conclusion that no further concessions could be made, the country 
was not only practically unanimous, but absolutely enthusiastic, in sup. 
port of a war which had become inevitable. ‘In 1876 everything was 
different: nothing was the same. The Eastern Question was raised by 
native insurrections in the provinces of Turkey, excited and justified by 
the gross misgovernment of the Porte. The whole Eastern Question, 
therefore, as it was then raised, resolved itself into this—How the abuses 
and vices of Turkish administration were to be dealt with by the Powers 
which had supported Turkey during the Crimean War, and by those other 
Powers, embracing all the principal governments of Europe, which had 
ultimately signed the Treaties of 1856.’ The first movement in England 
was one simply due to the national instincts of humanity, but, as the 
writer points out, it soon began to be perceived that the Government re- 
garded it as our duty, on the plea of British interests, to support Turkey, 
That portion of the press also which disconnects morality from politics, 
expressed no sympathy with the Christian races in the East, but urged 
upon England the necessity of preserving Turkey in her integrity in 
Europe. The Government denied that it had given any distinct pledges 
to Turkey, but its sympathy with that country speedily manifested itself. 
The Duke of Argyll maintains, and we think he is perfectly right in this, 
that England made a grave mistake in not uniting with the Great Powers 
of Europe in 1876, and forcing measures of substantial reform upon the 
Porte. ‘We then showed an inadequate sense of the duties and respon- 
sibilities devolving upon us. We could not shake off those responsibilities; 
and as it was in the highest degree improbable that Turkey would have 
submitted to any mere efforts of diplomacy unbacked by force, I hold that 
it was the duty of England to join the other Powers in acting upon the 
moral obligations they had incurred in the Treaty of 1856. The uncertain 
sound given upon this subject at the beginning of the contest was a grave 
mistake.’ It is within the limits of probability, that if we had been 
firm at the period indicated, subsequent bloodshed might have been 
averted. The Duke of Argyll does not regard the Afghan War of 1878 as 
an Indian war in its origin, but as a mere sequel to the policy of the 
Government on the Turkish question in Europe and in Asia, He feels 
strongly upon this war in which we have engaged in Afghanistan, remark- 
ing that ‘no overwhelming majorities in Parliament, and no successful 
campaigns against half-barbarous tribes, can compensate the country for 
the guilt into which it has been led, or protect the Government from the 
censure of posterity.’ The Government have violated pledges previously 
given to the Afghan ruler. ‘They have attempted to force resident officers 
upon the Ameer against his will, by threats of our displeasure, and by threats 
—-still more discreditable—that if he did not comply, we should hold our- 
selves free from all the verbal and written engagements of Lord Lawrence, 
Lord Mayo, and of Lord Northbrook.’ In the early chapters of the first 
volume of his work, the noble author deals with the Treaties of 1856 and 
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our obligations under them; what we knew of the state of Turkey from 
1856 to 1875; and the conduct of the European Powers towards the Porte 
from 1856 to 1875. He then comes to matters more nearly concerned 
with the present time. He traces the history of the Eastern Question 
from the outbreak of the insurrection in Herzegovina in July, 1875, to the 
rejection of the Berlin Memorandum by the British Government in May, 
1876. With regard to this latter step, the Duke shows that the policy 
pursued by the English Cabinet was to object to everything proposed by 
others, but to propose nothing itself. And ‘this obstructive and unworthy 
position was maintained in the face of urgent remonstrances and exhorta- 
tions from all the other Powers. It is not too much to say that the course 
taken by England was heard with consternation by every Cabinet in 
Europe. France implored her Majesty’s Government to reconsider its 
decision, and declared that persistence in it would, at such 2 momentous 
crisis, be nothing short of a public calamity.’ At this point England lost 
an opportunity which never again occurred. The Bulgarian massacres 
followed, and their causes and effects are clearly traced. The Conference 
at Constantinople in December, 1876, is fully discussed, and this is suc- 
ceeded by a review of the conduct and condition of Turkey during the 
year from the Bulgarian massacres in May, 1876, to the declaration of 
war by Russia in April, 1877. After the Constantinople Conference, the 
British Government was again in the position of having nothing to pro- 
pose, and it once more fell back upon its professed reliance on Turkish 
promises. The Duke of Argyll believes that there is no more painful 
episode in the history of the Eastern Question than the attitude adopted 
by the English Cabinet between the close of the Conference and the de- 
claration of war by Russia. He mercilessly exposes the feeble course of 
British policy. The second volume of this work begins with the negotia- 
tions subsequent to the declaration of war, down to the memoranda which 
passed between the Emperor of Russia and the British Government in 
July and August, 1877. The succeeding chapters are concerned with the 
war, the armistice, the Congress, and the Treaty of Berlin. It is shown 
how Russia was now as triumphant in diplomacy as she had been victo- 
rious in arms. ‘She had secured two great advantages. In the first 
place, she had secured the final acquiescence of England, after a mock 
discussion, in every one of the substantial gains which she had demanded 
for herself. In the second piace, the Cabinet of the Queen had so managed 
the whole transaction for her, that the concessions she made were to be 
deductions not from her own gains, but from the gains of the subject 
populations of Turkey.’ Passing from the Eastern Question proper, the 
Duke next turns to our relations with Afghanistan from the first Afghan 
War to the agreement with Russia in 1873. He then deals with the Frere 
Note in January, 1875, and criticizes the Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton down 
to the opening of the Peshawur Conference on the 30th January, 1877. 
A final chapter is devoted to the period from the Peshawur Conference to 
the war in November, 1878. The noble author is still more condemnatory 
of the British policy in relation to Afghanistan than he was of its policy 
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with regard to Turkey. ‘ Unjust and impolitic as I think the conduct of 
the Government has been in the East of Europe, it has been wisdom and 
virtue itself in comparison with its conduct in India. I venture to pre- 
dict that the time is coming, and coming soon, when the reply of Lord 
Lytton to the statement of the Afghan envoy at Peshawur will be read by 
every Englishman with shame and confusion of face. In a way, but ina 
very humiliating way, the whole of these transactions carry us back to the 
days of Clive.’ This work is damning in its facts and conclusive in its 
arguments. It will furnish invaluable material to the future historian in 
dealing with the times in which we now live. 


A History of our own Times; from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justis McCarrny. 
Chatto and Windus. 


‘While far from possessing the brilliancy of a Macaulay, or the vigour 
of our chief living historians, Freeman, Froude, Lecky, and Green, Mr. 
McCarthy has qualities of his own which make his work eminently read- 
able. The epithet we have just used, indeed, exactly describes the cha- 
racter of this work. It is as interesting as any novel, but in the higher 
gifts which pertain to the historian we are afraid we cannot give it 
similar praise. It lacks breadth, solidity, repose —the qualities which 
evince conscious power. It was a bold undertaking—and one from which 
many writers would shrink — to endeavour to tell the story of our own 
times. Upon the whole, Mr. McCarthy has managed to avoid the quick- 
sands by which he was beset. He does not assume the tone of a violent 
partizan, though he leaves no room for doubt as to the nature of his 
political sympathies. The present instalment of the work, consisting of 
two volumes, brings the history down to the close of the Crimean War. 
Without preface, or circumlocution of any kind, the author plunges in 
medias res. He begins and continues throughout in a very picturesque 
and attractive style, and there are many scenes so drawn as to remain 
vividly fixed upon the reader’s mind. Mr. McCarthy is largely indebted 
to Mr. Greville’s journals for his description of the accession of Queen 
Victoria, which forms the subject of his opening chapter. Probably 
no sovereign ever came to the throne accompanied by so many good 
wishes on the part of the people as her present Majesty; and she 
had not long occupied her exalted position before the institutions of 
the country were felt to be upon a more stable basis than can be said 
to have been the case in any previous reign. Though the great 
political parties in the State were for some time after the Queen’s 
accession in a most excited condition, the tact and wisdom which she 
displayed—far beyond her years—reduced order out of chaos, and engen- 
dered a feeling of the most devoted loyalty in every breast. In the chap- 
ter entitled ‘Science and Speed,’ Mr. McCarthy takes a rapid glance 
at the great discoveries which have been made in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, and of their vast influence upon the industry and commerce of 
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the country. ‘A reign which saw in its earlier years the application of 
the electric current to the task of transmitting messages; the first cuc- 
cessful attempts to make use of steam for the business of transatlantic 
navigation ; the general development of the railway system all over these 
countries; and the introduction of the penny post, must be considered to 
have obtained for itself, had it secured no other memorials, an abiding 
place in history.’ Nor has the mental activity of the age been confined 
to, or chiefly developed in, the fields of scientific investigation. Art and 
letters have made progress, if not in the same ratio, at least with a very 
surprising amount of new force and energy. It is not the age of the steam- 
engine alone that we live in; it is the age of Carlyle, of Ruskin, of 
Tennyson, of Browning, of Darwin, of Mill, and Spencer. Mr. McCarthy, 
ina chapter devoted to their agitation, is tender towards the Chartists, 
and there can be no doubt that an unwarrantable severity was used by 
the authorities towards Thomas Cooper and other of the Chartist leaders. 
The time became ripe for this movement in consequence of the prevalent 
social discontent, whether an opportunity had been found for its leaders 
or not by the apathy of the Liberal party upon the Reform question. The 
Chartist period was one of those periods of effervescence which sometimes 
come upon a nation when one class utterly ignores, or is completely 
estranged from, another. Lord Beaconsfield, in one of his novels, showed 
how England, in the towns at least, was divided at the time of the Char- 
tist agitation into two nations, the rich’ and the poor; ‘and each hated 
and feared the other with all that unthinking hate and fear which hostile 
nations are capable of showing even amid all the influences of civiliza- 
tion.’ After dealing with the Opium War, the decline and fall of the Whig 
Ministry, the movements in the Churches, and the disasters of Cabul, our 
author devotes a full and entertaining chapter to O’Connell and the Repeal 
question. He takes a wholly different view of the character of the great 
agitator from that adopted by Miss Martineau, and quotes approvingly 
Mr. Lecky’s view of the Repeal movement. The latter historian asks, 
‘If a war had broken out during the agitation—if the life of O’Connell 
had been prolonged ten years longer—if any worthy successor had as- 
sumed his mantle —if a fearful famine had not broken the spirit of the 
people—who can say that the agitation would not have been successful ?? 
Speaking of O’Connell’s oratory, Mr. McCarthy well says : ‘ His magnifi- 
cent voice enabled him to do what no genius and no eloquence less aptly 
endowed could have done. He could send his lightest word thrilling to 
the extreme of the vast concourse of people whom he desired to move. 
He swayed them with the magic of an absolute control. He understood 
all the moods of his people ; to address himself to them came naturally to 
him. He made them roar with laughter ; he made them weep; he made 
them thrill with indignation. As the shadow runs over a field, so the impres- 
sion of his varying eloquence ran over the assemblage. He commanded the 
emotions of his hearers as a consummate conductor sways the energies of 
his orchestra.’ The author is peculiarly happy in his sketches of public men, 
and his portraits of Gladstone and Disraeli may be studied with interest 
NO, CXXXVIII. 29 
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even after all that has hitherto been written upon these great parliamen- 
tary rivals. In describing character, Mr. McCarthy reveals a considerable 
amount of epigrammatic power. We cannot follow him through the 
various chapters of his second volume, several of which are devoted to 
Lord Palmerston and his statesmanship. The story of the Crimean War 
is once more recapitulated, and in a final chapter the author takes a first 
survey of the literature of the reign. This survey is necessarily brief and 
defective, being concerned indeed chiefly with the few great writers who 
sprang into fame a generation ago. The history of the literature of the 
Victorian age remains yet to be written. Admirable as Mr. McCarthy's 
sketch is in some respects, the scope of his work necessarily limits him in 
the treatment of this branch of his subject. These volumes display much 
discrimination, while the purely literary talent in them is conspicuous. If 
the present history is not a great one—and it cannot be so described—it 
is unquestionably a most entertaining and useful one. 


Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 1870-1871. Authorized 
Translation from the German of Dr. Moritz Busca. 
Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


When we have recovered from a not unnatural surprise that the Prince 
of ‘Blood and Iron’ should have allowed his private and confidential 
talk to be given to the world within so short a time from the date it was 
uttered, we are in a fit mood thoroughly to appreciate the naivet¢, insight, 
and brusque greatness that it reveals, no less than the light that it throws 
on one of the most momentous events of modern history. Dr. Moritz 
Busch was associated with Prince Bismarck all throughout the Franco- 
German War as an attache of the mobilized Foreign Office. He had thus 
the best opportunities to observe and to record. And it would seem 
that this great statesman is one of the most familiar and condescending 
of men. He did not hold himselfin high and austere remoteness from his 
staff, but kept up their spirits and their working power by his admirable 
freedom and adroit unreserve. We use the word adroit advisedly, for it 
is clear that, after all, he ‘ still kept something to himsel’,’ in the spirit of 
the famous axiom of Burns. But most valuable side-lights are thrown on 
his character from first to last, the more so that he was here as spontaneous 
as we may anywhere hope to find him. His criticisms of the various men 
he had come into contact with in the course of his diplomatic career are 
generally incisive and final ; his picture of Metternich is like a portrait by 
some of the old Dutch masters. Read this as an illustration of one trait :— 
‘Old Metternich, who, by the way, was very kind to me, told me tha 
once when he had been visiting Rothschild, the baron gave him som 
luncheon to eat on the way back to Johannisberg, with which there wer 
packed six bottles of Johannisberg (Metternich’s estate). These bottle 
were taken out unopened. The prince then sent for his wine-steward, aul 
inquired how much that wine cost hima bottle. ‘ Twelve gulden,” ws 
the answer. ‘ Well, take those bottles, and the next order you get from 
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Baron Rothschild, send them back to him ; but charge him fifteen gulden, 
for they will then be older.” ’ 

Prince Bismarck’s insight is either deficient, or else he finds experi- 
mentally that ‘ enlightenment’ and toleration do not go together. ‘Some 
one brought up the subject of toleration, and the chancellor expressed 
himself as he had done before to Saint Avold. He declared himself very 
decidedly for toleration in matters of faith; but, he continued, ‘“ the 
illuminati are not tolerant; they persecute those who believe, not, indeed, 
with the scaffold, for that is not possible, but with contempt and insolence 
in the press. And among the people, so far as they belong to the un- 
believing party, toleration has made but little way. I should not like to 
see how delighted they would be to see Knak hanged.”’ This little an- 
ecdote may suggest the application of certain principles to cases among 
ourselves. 

The peculiar footing of equality and intimacy on which the different 
ranks stand in these German musters furnishes an element of remark- 
able attractiveness. We are at first a little surprised, for example, to 
come on a passage from which we learn that Bismarck’s two sons were 
fighting as privates in a dragoon regiment, and that they had been so long 
unpromoted, that he had to write to the colonel and ask him if they had 
been misbehaving—drinking, or gambling, or anything of that sort. One 
of them, we hear, was promoted soon after this. Bismarck was quite 
content with very ordinary accommodation, desiring only common com- 
forts; and we have a fine picture of his room littered over with papers, 
letters, &c., and the ever-present devotional books, in which it was his 
habit to read morning and evening, and often in spare moments through 
the day. This suggests two peculiar associations in him. Excessive 
regard for authority, and yet some appearance of disregard for the cere- 
monies and distinctions by which, amongst us, authority is so largely 
maintained ; and again, a hard and self-hugging worldliness of sentiment 
combined with what is evidently a genuine vein of religion. German 
practicality, gruffness of mind, and a sort of solid Philistinism in him, go 
hand in hand with a downright German sentimentality. He is, in this 
aspect also, the man of his time and country, and is a typical German. 
Had we space, we should like to cull several illustrative anecdotes from 
the volumes, but must content ourselves with sending our readers to the 
book itself, where they will find Dr. Busch’s German turned into clear 
and readable English, in just the easy and unaffected style which is best 
suited for this kind of literature. And we should not omit to add that the 
publishers have made it, with its striking outside design in gold, a 
beautiful and handy book which many may be well pleased to have. 


The King’s Secret: being the Secret Correspondence of Louis 
XV. with his Diplomatic Agents, from 1752 to 1774. By 
the Duc pe Broctur. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

The title of this work does not belie the character of the contents. 

Seldom has author had an opportunity of laying before the public a mass 
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of heretofore unknown materials which, full of such intense dramatic in- 
terest on their own account, yet reflect such valuable side-lights on historical 
movements of great interest and importance. The {king whose ‘secret’ 
is here disclosed is the wretched Louis XV. of France, whose cha- 
racter and habits are familiar to the readers of Carlyle’s ‘French Revo- 
lution.’ The ‘secret’ itself is a diplomatic correspondence, by means 
of which the king obtained information of what was going on at the 
different courts of Europe, and, as we may well fancy, by means of 
which, also, multitudinous intrigues were aided and abetted, or thwarted 
and frustrated. That such a secret correspondence existed had been long 
known, and some years ago (in 1866) light was cast-on this matter by the 
publication of two volumes of Louis’s secret correspondence upon foreign 
affairs with the Count de Broglie. The mention of Count de Broglie na- 
turally interested the present Duc de Broglie, who had in his childhood 
heard his grand-uncle and his secret relations with the king spoken of, and 
he was convinced that further correspondence existed. To the search for 
this he at once devoted himself, and was rewarded by the discovery of the 
documents which form the materials of the two handsome volumes before 
us. These may be briefly described as a narrative of the diplomatic and 
military careers of the Count de Broglie during the twenty-two years in 
which he presided over the correspondence, in different places and under 
varying circumstances, sometimes in disgrace and exile, sometimes high 
in favour and the royal confidence. The odd thing is, that even when he 
was in the former condition, and compelled to leave Versailles in con- 
sequence, he still continued to keep together the threads of this secret cor- 
respondence. Himself a man of haughty and domineering temper, and 
though ambitious for distinction, more given to try to force his way to the 
front than to crawl to the goal of his desire by the courticr’s sinuous 
courses, Count de Broglie never attained the position for which he was 
fitted by his abilities and force of character. His reward, after long years 
of service to the licentious and corrupt monarch, was to find himself 
involved in labyrinths of intrigue from which it was with the greatest 
difficulty he could finally emerge without disgrace. He had to sue likea 
suppliant for the pardon of the sovereign whom he had served only too 
faithfully, and had to submit to be treated as if he had been guilty of 
grievous faults and errors, when his only indiscretion lay in rendering the 
king service without thinking constantly of the sycophants and court 
favourites whose influence over Louis was supreme. ‘The narrative in 
these volumes is humiliating to one’s common humanity, and even so 
fervid an idolater of the French monarchy as the Duc de Broglie is com- 
pelled to surrender him and his crowd of mistresses to execration. It is 
amusing, at the very moment he is forced to do this, to find him attempt- 
ing to distinguish between the glories of the French monarchy and the 
faults of the very monarch of whom he has had to write so much. That 
monarch, however, sealed the fate of the monarchy; for the damnosa 
hereditas which was handed by him to Louis XVI. had already been 
undermined, and only awaited the rude rush of events to precipitate 
its fall 
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. From what has been said it will be seen that these volumes have a 
double interest. One that is historical, from the light they cast on im- 
portant events in the eighteenth century; and the other personal, as 
relating to the character and career of the Count de Broglie, brother of 
the duke, who was afterwards Marshal de Broglie, and who alone among 
French generals sustained the honour of French arms in the war with 
Frederick the Great. The present head of the family De Broglie, who 
has woven the separate threads into the narrative we now have before us, 
has accomplished his work, it is scarcely necessary to say, with that 
literary and artistic ability by which he has been always distinguished. 
The book has all the charm of a work of art, while yet it has the sober 
merits of grave history. Perhaps the main interest of the work, so far 
as its historical bearings are concerned, is to be found in the first volume, 
in the fresh light thrown upon the origin of the Seven Years’ War, and 
the motives and influences that shaped the redistribution of alliances 
that had, as its effect, the transformation of the map of Europe. The 
present Duc de Broglie, the author of these volumes, is not partial to 
the theory which traces great events and important revolutions in history 
to such miserable causes as the caprice of a Pompadour, or the vulgar 
vanity of a Madame du Barry; and he endeavours, therefore, to diminish 
the [place, and at the same time the degree of culpability for events, 
of the royal mistresses, with which it has been customary to asso- 
ciate their names. Certain it is, that if the policy and aims which the 
Count de Broglie steadily set before his royal master from the outset of 
his career had been carried into effect, as they might have easily been, 
the face of Europe would have been different from what we now see 
it, and many world-historical events that constitute epochs in modern 
history would either not have occurred or would have been greatly 
modified. 

The Count de Broglie, on his entrance upon political and diplomatic life 
at Warsaw, set himself to endeavour to revive the waning influence of 
France in Poland by feeding the hopes of the patriotic party, and acting 
on behalf of the cause of Polish independence. The sudden change of front 
of Frederick the Great, wo threw over France and drew close to 
England, the policy and new alliance of Maria Theresa of Austria, and 
the causes of the Seven Years’ War, are among the mysteries on which val- 
uable light is thrown by the secret corresponderce. The break between 
France and Prussia, and the subsequent alliance between France and 
Austria, are elucidated, and the part played by Poland, as shown by the 
motives derived from the condition of that country in influencing the 
course of events, is made conspicuous. It was, all through, Count de 
Broglie’s aim to advance the influence of France on the continent by assum- 
ing the championship of Poland; and if he had been supported by the king 
and his favourites, instead of being constantly thwarted by them, very 
different results from the partition of Poland would have been the issue. 
Polish independence was, however, lost on the field of Rossbach, for 
after that its overthrow was only a question of time. The Duc.de 
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Choiseul threw over the gallant kingdom, and the influence of Pompadour 
and of all the royal favourites came to be exercised with the greatest 
energy in favour of an alliance with the imperial courts, including Russia. 
Thus there were two contrary streams of foreign policy emanating from 
Versailles, and it cannot be wondered atif the one counteracted the other, 
and, as the result, both contributed to the decline of France and French 
influence. When war was declared, the Duc de Broglie and-his brother 
were both placed in military command ; but though the only successful 
commanders of the day against the enemy, they were both disgraced. It 
was the old story, and the second volume goes on to reveal the causes. 
On the large field of European statesmanship France was now nowhere 
as against Frederick, who had won over even Russia. Thus, though 
France had curried favour with Russia by sacrificing Poland, forsaking 
Turkey, and dissolving the armies of the weak but faithful powers of the 
East and of the North, of which she had been long the soul, she gained 
nothing in return. Russian power did homage to her most inveterate 
foe, and the great king who, when Europe was united against him, could 
snatch victory from it, was now invincible, for he had succeeded in divid- 
ing it. The Treaty of Paris, which ended the Seven Years’ War, was a 
source of bitter humiliation to France. After this, indeed, we have but 
the record of continued French diplomatic defeats, and la grande nation, 
instead of giving law to Europe, is found to have been tossed hither and 
thither by royal caprices and the whims of court favourites, The Count de 
Broglie became the ostensible head, as he had long been the real soul of 
the secret correspondence. But after this the secret correspondence con- 
tributes nothing to our enlightenment, but has only the interest of a 
skilfully evolved drama. There is a keen personal interest awakened in 
following the fortunes of the Count de Broglie, but his work is no longer 
of general importance to the world. His work had indeed proved a failure. 
The Prussian king was triumphant over his foes. Poland was crushed 
and partitioned ; and instead of the sons of the North being driven back 
to their deserts, as had been fondly hoped, Russian influence was firmly 
established in the heart and centre of Europe. Henceforth the king’s 
secret, therefore, could have only personal interest. The Count de Broglie 
received the usual reward of Louis’ capricious favour. He was disowned, 
exiled, disgraced ; and after long waiting and vain pleading, it was not 
until after Louis XVI. ascended the throne that he was even exculpated 
from the grievous accusations urged against him. At the same time 
Louis XVI. ordered the discontinuance of the secret correspondence, 
which, with all its miserable intrigues intermingled in the stream of 
events, now ceases. The book in which its records are given to the public 
will take a permanent place as a valuable contribution to the diplomatic 
and general history of the eighteenth century.’ 
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__A History of the City of San Francisco, and incidentally of the 
State of California. By Joun S. Hirret, Historian of 
the Society of California Pioneers. San Francisco: 
A. L. Bancroft and Co. 


This history was written in accordance with a recommendation of the 
Congress of the United States, that in celebrating the centenary of the 
Declaration of their National Independence, part of the proceedings in 
every town should consist in the delivery of a sketch of the history of the 
place. In the case of San Francisco, the materials were unusually 
abundant, and accordingly, instead of an hour’s lecture, Mr. Hittell has 
been able to produce a work of five hundred pages, packed with infor- 
mation, and written in a terse and interesting style. His authorities, 
besides his own personal recollections and conversation with persons who 
took part in the events described, have been mainly the files of various 
local newspapers, books of travels, and voyages at various dates, and a 
number of historical works on the town, or State, at particular periods or 
in particular relations. 

The bay of San Francisco, on which the city stands, was first dis- 
covered in 1769 by a Spanish exploring expedition, under Friar Crespé, 
who then gave it the name it still bears; and the first white settlement 
on its shores was a missionary colony of twenty-four Spanish families, in 
1776, on the spot that is now the city of San Francisco. In converting 
the red men—by which, however, they meant nothing more than bring- 
ing them under the Christian rite and the rule of the Church—they did 
not confine themselves to the arts of persuasion, but used to ‘go out 
&@ conquering,’ as they called it. They used to send out soldiers with a 
tame Indian, to compel his savage kinsmen in. In this way they made 
ithirty accessions in the year up till 1813, when they had 1,205 Indians in 
all. After that date the number fell away, and in 1885 the ecclesiastical 
rule of the place was abolished, and the Mission property divided, by 
order of the Mexican government, among the native Indian subjects. 
The effect of this was remarkable. Some took their cattle, and went off 
with them to the hills, others wasted their portion where they were, and 
then turned wild again also, and now not a single red man remains in 
the district. 

In 1846 the township was annexed by the United States, and its name 
was changed from Yerba Buena to San Francisco. It had then only 
thirty houses, and not two hundred of population; but gold was dis- 
covered in its neighbourhood the year after, and it is now a great city of 
800,000 people. The golden age is gone. The yield of gold rose to its 
height in 1853, and has since declined; but in 1861 silver was found, and 
the city is now in its silver age. The annual yield of silver is 35,000,000 
dollars. The agricultural resources of the place are as remarkable as its 
mineral, and are as yet very inadequately developed ; not more than one- 
twenty-fifth part of the land is under cultivation. Its natural wealth is 
not more striking than its rare commercial position and facilities, and 
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Mr. Hittell may be pardoned for the pride he feels in a town which must 
have a future. Perhaps not the least interesting thing to be watched in 
its future will be how the different races it contains will weld and work 
together. It has 85,000 Chinamen, and no place in the world has greater — 
varieties of nationality in it. 

One very unexpected thing we meet with in San Francisco: we were 
not prepared to find so much literary fertility in an upstart speculative 
commercial centre. But, as Mr. Hittell tells us, a large number of 
its citizens have made their mark in literature. Some of them are 
well known on this side the Atlantic. Halleck, an authority on 
International Law, and Bancroft, author of the ‘Native Races of the 
Pacific States,’ were both inhabitants of San Francisco; and Mr. Hittell 
tells us that Bancroft is now engaged on a book, even more elaborate than 
the other, on the history of the western side of the American continent. 
Then Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and many writers of travels and poems, 
are San Francisco men. 


The Ancient British Church: a Historical Essay. By Jouy 
Pryce, M.A., Vicar of Bangor. Longmans and Co. 


There have been so many histories of the Church in England 
published lately, that the question is not uncalled for, What need is 
there for another? Mr. Pryce has the excuse to plead, that what he 
has sought to prove in his ‘Historical Essay’ is, that the Principality 
has a right to her own National Church, which is not a mere offshoot 
of the Church of England, but has a distinctive history and character 
ofits own. Itis the continuance of the Ancient British Church, which 
is the Church ‘of our forefathers’ to the Welsh of the present day, 
and not ‘an institution of foreign growth, restricted by its very name to 
the English or wealthier representatives of the Principality.’ The essay, 
which attempts to set forth this view, was adjudged the best of the series 
on the subjects of which it treats that were submitted for competition at 
the National Histeddfod of 1876. Although—in view of the fact that the 
Church in Wales at the present time can in no real sense be considered 
either national or populur—the subject of the Ancient British Church 
does not seem fitted for discussion in connection with an Eisteddfod, it is. 
possible to deal with it historically, so as to illustrate the national quali- 
ties and characteristics. On the whole, it must be admitted that the 
writer of the volume before us has succeeded in so dealing with it, and 
that a spirit of Christian charity informs his pages, which may be 
welcomed by those who are least in accord with his special ecclesiastical. 
tenets, There are many things as to which we might take issue with 
him, and our view of the ecclesiastical future allows us to hope for what 
we conceive will prove a higher, because a more spiritual, unity than 
any union of mere ecclesiastical machinery, such as he aspires after.. 
But the book will commend itself to acceptance on account of many 
merits, amongst which competent scholarship and descriptive capacity, 
are not the least prominent, ' 
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A History of the New Testament Times. By Dr. A. Haus- 
raTH. Vol. I. Translated by C. T. Poynrine, B.A., and 
P. QuEsneR. Williams and Norgate. 


Up to a comparatively recent period the number of works of any criti- 
cal vulue throwing light upon the events of the age and country in which 
Christ appeared was exceedingly small. Of late there has been an 
enormous addition of valuable works; and if a great deal has been 
rejected as unhistorical, which was highly prized by the older . theo- 
logians, far more has been gained by an increased fund of more accurate 
information. The additional light has only served to reveal the life of 
Christ in its transcendent grandeur. To the better uaderstanding of the 
conditions under which Christ appeared, lived, and died, this work of 
Hausrath is a valuable contribution. It will help the reader to realize 
more fully the lofty aim and conduct of Christ, and the way in which He 
encountered overwhelming difficulties and laid the foundation of future 
victory. The aim of the author is to pourtray the historical cireumstances 
of New Testament times in so far as they had direct influence upon the 
rise and form of Christianity, and to trace that rise itself, so far as it can 
be treated as an objective history, and not as a subjective religious pro- 
cess; not, however, with a view to represent Christianity as the mere 
product of natural conditions and circumstances, but as the work of 
Christ and His unique personal life. Christ is not contemplated with 
reference to His inner life, as the Divine Redeemer of the human race, 
but as the subject of Antipas, the opponent of the Rabbins, the accused of 
the Sanhedrin, &c. For this purpose the views of the upper classes, 
represented by the statements of Josephus, and those of the common 
peeple, derived from the first Christian communities, are made to correct 
and complete each other. As regards beauty and clearness of style 
and lucidity of arrangement, the author stands unrivalled among his 
countrymen, and has been justly designated the German Stanley. Haus- 
rath is always fresh and suggestive, and his descriptions of places and 
events are often exceedingly brilliant. The constant reference both to 
original sources and contemporary writers affords a sufficient guarantee 
that the author has applied himself with conscientious diligence to his 
subject. The writer, while belonging to the critical school, denies any 
sympathy with negative results, condemns in severe terms the principles 
and procedure of Strauss, and pronounces his conception of Christianity 
as unhistoric. 

His description of Galilee in the time of our Lord is brilliant, but too 
brief to do justice to the subject, which is more fully treated in Keim’s 
‘Life of Christ” He, moreover, adopts the common opinion that the 
people of Galilee, being farther away from the Temple, were more ig- 
norant, irreligious, and immoral than those of Judea; that they mani- 
fested less zeal for the religion of Moses, and less aversion to the religion 
and manners of the heathen, than the people of the south; and tiat their 
rough manners and uncouth provincialisms rendered them an object of 
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contempt to the more educated and refined inhabitants of Jerusalem. So 
much was this the case, according to Hausrath, that a citizen of Galilee 
‘was not estimated at the full value of a Jewish man; and one coming 
from the Lake of Galilee to Judea would be a butt for the jokes of his 
countrymen there.’ These sweeping statements rest on insufficient autho- 
rity. If carefully sifted, there is neither in Josephus, the New Testament, 
nor the Talmud, reliable ground for the opinions advanced. They are 
based on inaccurate Talmudic exaggerations, and have become traditional 
among writers on the subject. The statement that the dialect of Galilee 
was regarded with contempt is not sustained by the author’s references to 
Matthew xxvi. 69-75 and Mark xiv. 66-72. As to the charge of religious 
and moral laxity, the evidence fairly establishes the fact that the Gali- 
leans were stricter in regard to morals, and adhered more closely to the 
law of Moses, than did the people of Judea. 

It remains for us to speak of the way in which the translators have per- 
formed their task. They have carefully verified the wide and numerous 
references, and where possible they have referred to the English version 
instead of the original, to suit the convenience of English readers. With 
this we were pleased, but when we came to the translation itself, we were 
sadly disappointed. An author so clear and brilliant ought not to present 
any serious difficulty to competent translators. In the English version 
obscurities of expression and confusion of metaphor frequently occur 
which are foreign to the original. In many instances the translation is 
incorrect, and in many absurdly literal. Both the English idiom and 
syntax are violated. A very hasty comparison with the original sufficed to 
detect a host of actual errors. E.g.,. Sich zw vertragen is rendered ‘ they 
had betrayed ;’ sich auschieden, ‘to seclude oneself.’ Befirdern is trans- 
lated by ‘demand,’ thus confounding it with auffordern; weberhaupt 
by ‘especially,’ and nicht wnbedenklich by ‘dangerous.’ Instances 
could be multiplied ad libitum. It is not our function to decide whether 
it is to be assigned to carelessness or incompetence, but we hcpe we have 

_ said enough to show that the present volume needs a careful revision, and 
the future ones more competent editing. 


The Life and Letters of Frances, Baroness Bunsen. By 
Aveustus J. C. Hare. Two Vols. Daldy, Isbister, and 
Co. 


This is a memoir of singular interest, and Mr. Hare has had the good 
judgment, materials being ample, to let the Baroness Bunsen tell her 
own story, as far as was possible. We regret to say that the book 
is stiffest at the outset, for Mr. Hare has presumed a kind of interest in 
his readers which must be limited to a few. Genealogical details are 
proverbially uninteresting save to those immediately concerned, and the 
first chapter is very genealogical indeed. That being once got over, the 
book is simply delightful, and delightful not only on account of pervading 
culture and fine tone, but for a sweet domestic feeling, a kind of unob- 
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trusively heroic purpose and self-consecration, which marked the object 
of it from first to last. The combination of interest flowing from the 
many lines of connection opened out with the very highest circles of 
society, with the interest of a life of constant endeavour after improve- 
ment in the deepest sense, is as unusual as it is welcome. We open 
the vook to receive many fine glimpses of George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte, and Mrs. Delany, their dear friend, the guardian and foster- 
mother of that Miss Port who became the mother of Frances Wadding- 
ton, late Baroness Bunsen. We close it almost with the characteristically 
kindly message of Queen Victoria in our ears. There are few persons 
who were distinguished in society, either in England or in Germany, 
during the last half-century, of which we have not a glimpse. Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord Jefirey, Bishop Thirlwall, the Hares, amongst our country- 
men, and Rothe and Niebuhr amongst Germans, will indicate the kind 
of company to which we are introduced. But best of all it is to study the 
Baroness herself, in her self-denial and determination to make the best 
of everything, her serene and unclouded religious feeling, which was 
liberal without any shadow of rationalism (which she did not like). From 
her mere girlhood devoting herself to her mother when in illness, as few 
mature personages would have done, onward through her youth till her 
marriage with Bunsen, the penniless German student, whose talents and 
character, Niebuhr said, were a capital more safely invested than any 
other, we have ‘simple living and high thinking’ most admirably illus- 
trated. Bunsen became first attaché to Niebuhr, who was then Prussian 
ambassador at Rome, afterwards succeeded him as ambassador, then 
became envoy-extraordinary at Berne, and later Prussian minister in 
England, where he remained till 1857. Thus we can follow the Baroness 
in her family life, first at the Palazzo Cafferelli in Rome, where for 
several years they resided, surrounding themselves with whatever was 
best in Roman society—the centre of high intelligence and high influ- 
ences onward: till her death—and we could gather from the Baroness’s 
letters, did we not know it from other sources, how profound and lasting 
her influence was on many. She was soon involved in the cares of a 
family, had ere long to bear the grief of parting with one, and though 
her children ever remained her chief care, she so well disposed of her 
time and opportunity, that she did many kindnesse to the poor and to 
her dependants, and kept open all avenues to culture, and wrote letters 
which for penetrating thought and gracefulness of style have rarely been 
surpassed. We wish we could have presented by extract some proof 
of what we have here advanced. We must make room for two, the first 


. 00 rationalism, the next on Sir Walter Scott. 


‘As to Christianity, these writers seek not, care not, to endeavour to 
imbibe its living spirit; they are satisfied to reject it altogether, as though 
the barrier walls which men have built up in the form of dogmas, whether 
Romanist or Rationalist, were the reality itself, instead of that which 
obscures and conceals it. What is to help the civilized world, beginning 
with each individual in it, except renouncing the leaden pipes and marble 
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reservoirs, and persisting to drink of the water of life at its ever fresh 
spring, rejecting the deposit, more or less foul, with which successive ages. 
have contaminated it. Oh, my dear Theodore, let us be thankful that 
though your dear, blessed father is, and must be, set up as a sign to be 
spoken against, yet was the principal object of his life in a great degree 
attained. He has placed the genuine Bible before his own nation, and he 
has directed those who will hear and mark to approach it with love and 
reverence, and receive from it in humility God made visible in Christ, and 
working by the Holy Spirit in all hearts who desire Him!’ 

‘Walter Scott was, in a melancholy manner, the man of his own time 
—a time in which men made use of their powers, and gifts, and qualities,. 
to produce effect, attain an end, among their contemporaries; in short, 
made a gambling speculation with their talents, instead of aiming after 
an ideal standard, and seeking to satisfy their own conceptions of excel- 
lence. Walter Scott did not like his own writings, in particular his own 
poetry, but he wrote with spirit, as an actor performs a part in which his 
_ own feelings have no share, enjoying the sympathy and applause of the 
public, and afterwards reckoning upon the sympathy and applause as a 
ground of speculation to help him out of the pecuniary difficulties into 
which he had unnecessarily fallen. Yet his was a fine mind, and his 
letters, which express his feelings and affections, have an indescribable 
charm.’ 

We can only further cordially recommend this book as truly instructive, 
and, what is better, richly elevating. 


The Recorder of Birmingham. A Memoir of Matthew Daven- 
port Hill. By his Daughters Rosamoxp and FLorence 
Davenport Hitt. Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. Recorder Hill would have been notable if only for the circumstance 
that he combined two qualities only too seldom united in philanthropists. 
He could look with the utmost degree of pity on the criminal, and yet in 
no wise fail to do justice to society. He never saw the individual apart 
from the public which had been outraged by him; and hence in all his 
work there is an admirable balance and, if we may so call it, commanding 
common-sense, which, in spite of his most benevolent heart, sometimes led 
him to propound plans that, taken by themselves, would have seemed 
harsh. His idea of perpetual imprisonment for certain classes of hopeless 
offenders would be distinctly of this class, if viewed apart from his intense 
concern to see the reformatory system for juveniles made as perfect as it 
could be made. He did not look at separate questions relating to the 
criminal law and its reform apart from a great general principle, and he 
may therefore take his place as one of the few men of the past half-century 
who may really claim to be ranked as masters of criminal jurisprudence. 
On this account alone his life deserved to be written. The other aspects in 
which his daughters have ably presented it tend to give colour and interest. 
sometimes approaching to the romantic. He was a self-made man—the 
first Birmingham man who ever studied for the bar—and went through 
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his studies persistently in face of the head-shakings of friends and 
acquaintances, who assured him he would never make anything of it. He 
wrote for the ‘ Morning Herald,’ he persevered, left no stone unturned, 
was instant in work. The man who in 1818 had written, ‘ How to make 
up £200 per annum I cannot think,’ had passed for the bar, joined the 
Midland Circuit, and was employed. Before very long he had gained such 
an income as justified him in marrying. He was a Liberal, though not a 
Radical, in politics; still, he was advanced enough to be employed to 
defend some of the Nottingham rioters— Major Cartwright and Mr. 
Carlisle. He aided Charles Knight with his ‘Quarterly Magazine,’ and 
was a warm supporter of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. He then turned his mind to polities; was a member of the first 
reformed parliament, and presented the first petition for municipal reform. 
But when this parliament was dissolve d he retired from political life, and 
afterwards comes before us chiefly as a reformer of the criminal law, on 
all points relating to which he wrote and spoke with energy, full know- 
ledge, and eloquence. The Misses Davenport Hill have aimed at repre- 
senting their honoured father as he really was, and have produced a most 
valuable and every way interesting book. 


Warren Hastings. A Biography. By Captain Lionen James 
Trotrer. W. H. Allen and Co. 


This new biography of Warren Hastings sets forth the facts of the life 
and career of the great Indian governor with intelligence and clearness, 
and will be read with interest by those to whom the field of inquiry is 
new. It may be questioned if a new biography was necessary, either to 
reveal facts hitherto unknown or neglected, or to supply an apology and 
defence. Both branches of the biographical or historical work have been 
accomplished long ago in regard to Warren Hastings, and even in recent 
years there have been important further contributions on one side and the 
other of the great controversy. We suspect the question as to Warren 
Hastings’ character and many of his deeds will remain matters of contro- 
versy, in spite of what is here set forth regarding both. Captain Trotter 
can hardly aspire to have finally closed a dispute which has occupied 
the energies and divided the judgments of some of our greatest historians, 
but he has given to the world a eulogy of the Governor of India whom 
Burke and Sheridan so fiercely denounced, which puts in a strong light 
the favourable side of his story. The book is well written; and if it 
emerge out of the crowd of works which pour from the press in con- 
tinuous streams, to be noticed in only a passing word, and then forgotten, 
it may secure a lease of popular favour. 


The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. By P. G. Hamerrton, 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 


Mr. Hamerton always writes with fine sympathy and insight, and 
usually is very successful in reconciling all the details of any life which he 
consents to treat with his general conception of it. His ‘ Modern French- 
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men’ was admirable in this respect. Hence the sense of satisfaction with 

which the reader rested on the work-—the general impression in exquisite 

unity with every part. He is not so successful in his life of Turner. The 

truth is, Turner, though a great genius, is not a very easy subject fora 
- biographer. With a nature on one side very fine, responsive to all the 

sweeter, lovelier aspects of things, he combined elements which seemed to 
_ stand wholly apart from it — just like a limb absolutely disconnected 

from the brain by severance of the nerves. And the longer he lived the 
more strongly this became emphasized. The man whoin a sense regenerated 
English landscape art, and who, judged from his art alone, might have 
been regarded as tremulously fine and pure, was coarse, low-minded, 
somewhat vicious, and vicious not through strong impulse and passion, but 
by cool, prearranged decision. Only think of him, his five-pound note in 
his pocket, locking up his repositories and disappearing into a low haunt for 
a certain defined period. We have no wish to insist too strongly on making 
the private life yield commentary on the product, literary or artistic ; but 
really the knowledge of such facts add a strange complication to our im. 
pressions as we look on his work. We fear that Mr. Hamerton has felt 
this and suffered by it, because he is a biographer who must find not only 
points ofinterest but points of sympathy. The points of interest in Turner 
are rich and great; the points of sympathy are lacking. Now, with all 
due deference to the penetrative genius of Mr. Hamerton, which in these 
pages has all along been recognized, we must say that his predecessors in 
this work seem to us to have made more of the points of interest than he 
has done, and do not seem to have been persecuted by such a sense of the 
lack of sympathy. Hence Mr. Hamerton’s reticence about many things, in 
which the euphemism ‘ housekeeper’ plays a prominent part, and much 
of the same sort. There are assuredly many of a certain turn who will 
agree with him that he ‘ has not taken all the plums out of Mr. Thornbury’s 
Memoir ’—an expression savouring of such slang as we did not think Mr. 
Hamerton would indulge. We do not know if Mr. Hamerton’s Memoir 
would have pleased us better if it had been executed with more leisure; 
but we fear that sympathy on one side would not have increased, but the 
reverse, the longer that he dealt with a certain side of biographic ma- 
terials and pored over them. It is not too much to hope that a good deal 
may yet be added to the Turner biographical material, and when that 
has been done some modifications may ensue in the estimate of him. 
Towards that Mr. Hamerton has here contributed little. The most valu- 
able portion of the book is his criticism on individual pictures, such as 
Kilchnow Castle, from which he constructs for us the methods in which 
Turner worked, the spirit in which he viewed nature, the necessity of 
being to some extent freed from the actual love of truth, and the different 
traits that marked the different periods of his life. In fact we are seriously 
of opinion that Mr. Hamerton would have made a more artistically per- 
fect book if he had confined himself to this subject, and eschewed the 
biographical. However, we must accept the book as we have it; and we 
need not add that to all the younger students of English art it will be an 
invaluable help towards the study of the Turner collections. 
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Lord Beaconsfield: a Biography. By T. P. O'Connor, M.A. 
William Mullan and Sons. 


Mr. O’Connor here presents us with a fuller and more deliberately-con- 
densed account of the Prime Minister than was possible to him in his 
former volume, which has only been partially embodied in this one, bringing 
down the accounts to the close of the Berlin Congress. There can be no 
doubt of the painstaking industry, the conscientious carefulness, and the 
independent spirit which he has shown; and if, as has been said, it is 
essential for a biographer to find a point of unity, that is, to frame for 
himself a consistent theory of the character with which he deals, then it may 
be said that Mr. O’Connor has found it in utter selfishness and shamelessness 
of mind. From the outset Mr. Disraeli appears as almost without scruple 
in those relations which between man and man are most delicate. He 
solicited and got patronage from those whom he afterwards gratuitously 
persecuted with ribald insult and reproach; he was no more faithful to party 
ties than to personal ones, and viewed everything with reference only to his 
ownends. We should of course expect Mr. O’Connor to make much of 
the O’Connell episodes, but he wisely makes far more of others which 
are not quite so notorious. And we notice that he has in this volume- 
generously relieved himself of the business of detailing those writs over the 
expenses of the Shrewsbury election, which nevertheless remain facts of 
record still. Such is Mr. O’Connor’s theory, and it must be owned that 
facts—undoubted facts, of which contemporary documents and reports 
are the depositories—go far to support him. A ‘spirited foreign policy,’ 
and a home policy which we shall not characterize, but the effects of 
which this country will long painfully feel, have sufficed to maintain Lord 
Beaconsfield in his high place; and success is surely justified of her 
children. And yet is it too much to say that this life, making all allow- 
ances for the extreme view of a biographer who is certainly not over- 
sympathetic, is not of a kind to elevate, but the very reverse—to throw 
over the imaginations of the young political genius the worst of all kinds 
of misleading Mephistophelean fascination, the idea that persistent un- 
truthfulness, defiance of all the crdinary relations and ties, impudence 
made tolerable only by ingenious casuistry and satiric expression, elo- 
quence without sincerity, and cynicism without the salt of a moral aim, 
form the true stepping-stones to political suecess in England? Nathaniel 
Hawthorne once said, ‘I want to have no more to do with politicians; 
their consciences are as elastic as india-rubber, and as black.’ And it 
surely cannot be anything in favour of the tone of any man’s life that it 
has constantly suggested that expression as though it were a kind of 
undetachable motto. 


The Life and Letters of Rev. William Pennefather, B.A. 
Edited by Rev. Ropert Brairawaite. John F. Shaw. 


Mr. Braithwaite has done a wrong to Mr. Pennefather by this thick 
octavo volume. A briefer record would have secured a wider recog- 
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nition. Mr. Pennefather’s claim to have a memoir of him written rests 
upon his spiritual goodness and consecration. He had no special gifts, 
and he was connected with no special movement. He was a devout and 
devoted man, fulfilling in an exemplary way his duties as a clergyman, 
first in Ireland, than at Aylesbury, Barnet, and London. He was a lover 
of all good men, and in this respect an example to his clerical brethren. 
He is best known by his yearly conferences at Barnet and at Mildmay 
Park, to which ministers and members of all denominations were welcomed. 
The Conference Hall at Mildmay Park, which he erected, became, and is, 
the centre of a great variety of evangelising efforts, Mr. Pennefather’s 
life is an illustration of the moral influence of goodness and of the honour 
that God puts upon it. 


Our Old Nobility. By Novuesse Ostice. Political Tract 
Society. 


A reprint of a series of papers contributed to ‘The Echo.’ They are an 
indictment in respect of certain things, rather than a judicial sentence upon 
a whole case; but even as such they are beyond question, and certainly 
do not leave our aristocracy much to boast of, either as to lineage or 
honour. The large proportion of noble families founded by royal concu- 
bines, and the unscrupulous rapacity, both in voluptuous givers and needy 
recipients, by which they were enriched, are a shameful chapter in Eng- 
lish history. The author contents himself with stating the origin of each 
noble family, the extent of their possessions, and the means by which they 
were acquired. With very few exceptions the records are a chronique 
scandaleuse such as happily is not possible now, else the days of the 
monarchy would be numbered. Ifa Charles II. or George IV. were now 
to ascend the throne he would be the last of his line. 


From Kulja, across the Tien Shan, to Lobnor. By Colonel 
N. Presevaxsky. Translated by E. Moraan, 
F.R.G.S. Including Notices of the Lakes of Central 
Asia. With Introduction by Sir T. Dovcnas Forsyrn, 
C.B. Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 


Marco Polo wrote six hundred years ago of the terrors of the desert of 
Lop, and though Lop has ever since his day occupied a place in maps of 
Central Asia, its exact geography was unknown, for it had never been 
again visited by any European traveller. This important want has now 
been supplied by Colonel Prejelaksky, who gives a brief account of his 
geographical discoveries in the present yolume. He set out from Kulja, 
near the south-eastern corner of the Russian frontier, and travelled 
easterly till he came on the river Tarim, which he followed down its 
course till it fell into the lakes Karaburan and Karakurelim. The latter 
is the lake called Lobnor by the Chinese geographers, a name which is 
applied by the present inhabitants, not to the lake itself, but to the district 
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round it. Whether this was the true lake Lobnor has been called in 
question by the eminent German geographer, Richthofen, on the groumd 
that it occupies quite a different position from that given to the lake iz 
Chinese maps, and that the Chinese Lobnor was salt, while Prejelaksky’s 
is fresh. Prejelaksky answers that he found the Chinese map of the 
country at fault everywhere, and that the Chinese geographers say the 
Tarim is salt, as well as lake Lobnor, while he found both to be fresi. 
One of the most important discoveries which the Russian traveller has 
made, has been that of the Altyntagh mountains, a iofty range rising te 
14,000 feet high, whose existence has been hitherto unknown, and whiek 
forms the northern margin of the Tibetan plateau, and affords a natural 
key to explain certain historical occurrences whose relation to the cenfi- 
guration of the soil was hitherto obscure. 

The people who inhabit these regions are nomadic tribes probably of 
Aryan descent, who live by fishing, dwell in reed tents, and are of the 
Moslem religion. They fish by nets, and dry their’ catch in summer for 
use in winter. Among the fauna of the country is the wild camel, which 
is found nowhere else, and of whose habits Prejelaksky gives a very intere 
esting account. 

Colonel Prejelaksky has certainly extended very considerably our 
knowledge of that part of Central Asia, and it is a source of regret that 
ill health has prevented him from giving more detailed information abut 
the country and people. This desideratum cannot of course be supplied 
by others, but the introduction to this book by Sir Douglas Forsyth, amd 
Mr. Morgan’s supplementary articles on lake Balkash, and on the seet of 
the Starovertzi—the ‘old believers’—who refused to conform to the 
reforms introduced into the Russian Church in the time of Peter the 
Great, and some of whom penetrated as far east as Lobnor, are very 
instructive. 


Journal of a Tour in Marocco and the Great Atlas. By 
JosepH Datton Hooker, K.C.S.I1., &c., and Jonn Bars, 
F.R.S., &c. With an Appendix, including a Sketeh of 
the Geology of Marocco, by Grorcz Maw, F.L.S. Mae- 
millan and Co. 


This is an account of a botanical expedition undertaken in the year 1972 
by Sir Joseph Hooker, Mr. Ball, and Mr. Maw, and is written mostly by 
Mr. Ball, from the several journals kept at the time by the three travellers. 
The Great Atlas has hitherto remained a terra incognita to sciense, 
partly from the usually disturbed state of the country, and partly from 
the discouragement which is gererally offered to alien visitors by the native 
government, Sir Joseph Hooker however obtained, through the interven 
tion of the English Foreign Office, the permission of the Sultan to make the 
excursion he proposed, and after a two months’ tour he has succeeded ix 
extending very materially our knowledge of the flora of the Atlas range, aud 
of the topography and characteristics of the country generally. He fourd 
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the vegetation there to differ very much from that of all the lofty moun- 
tain masses of Southern Europe and Western Asia, and though not defi- 
cient in variety, to ‘ show a singularly small proportion of showy flowers.’ 
The most remarkable feature of the flora of the upper zone of the Atlas is 
the very large proportion of common plants of the colder temperate 
region (Central and North-western Europe) here found associated with 
species of very different types. The proportion is higher than it is in 
the loftier mountains of Spain, and some of the plants, like the wild 
gooseberry, do not even exist in the south of Spain, and have their nearest 
known habitat six or seven hundred miles to the north. Out of one 
handred and fifty-one species collected by Hooker in this upper region, 
thirty-one are new, and, as far as is yet known, peculiar to the Atlas 
chain. Full accounts of the flora of Marocco, and of its geography and 
geology, up to the present state of knowledge, are given in appendices to 
this present work. 

But the work is valuable for more than its strictly scientific informa- 
tion. It gives us glimpses into the economical, social, and political 
cqndition of a country which is but little known. It has an unequalled 
climate. The town of Mogador on the Atlantic, which some phyeicians 
think might be selected as a sanatorium for consumptive patients, has a 
more equable climate than any other known place within the temperate 
zone. The soil of Marocco is extremely fertile, and the chief disadvan- 
tages agriculture has to contend with are a deficient rainfall and the 
ravages of locusts. But the main curse of the country is its government, 
and its only hope, according to our authors, is its annexation by France. 
We doubt not but it would be a good thing for the Berbers to exchange 
their present rulers for the French, but there is one consideration which 
our authors, in discussing the pros and cons of their proposal, have entirely 
overlooked, and that is what would the Berbers themselves say to it. 
They might prefer to be cursed by native rulers than blessed by foreigners, 
for they would feel themselves to be a nation in the one ease, and only 
a subject province in the other; and if they should object to the con- 
templated annexation, would Sir Joseph Hooker and Mr. Ball have 
France take up arms to compel them? No one would now defend a 
crusade to make lower races Christians, though that would be for their 
good. Would they defend one to make them comfortable ? 


Wanderings in Patagonia ; or, Life among the Ostrich Hunters. 
By Beersoun. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Beerbohn spent three months in the end of 1877 in Patagonia, 
whither he hud gone from Buenos Ayres as one of a party of engineers 
to survey the country along the eastern coast, from Santa Cruz to Port 
Desire. While there he had opportunities of observing the life of the 
natives, whom he estimates highly, not only for their physical strength, 
but for their intelligence and morals. Though not the giants in stature 
they used to be reputed, thcir muscular strength is, he thinks, ‘ decidedly 
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abnormal.’ He saw a native drag a refractory horse twenty yards by 
main force, without the aid of lasso or anything else. He says they have 
a special quickness for picking up languages, and that they have few vices, 
except in the south, where they have learnt intemperance from their 
Christian neighbours. He found the boys, however, prone to steal, and 
very clever at it, but says they become honest as they grow up, which 
looks a doubtful statement. They live by the chase, and one of their 
’ chief objects of hunting is the ostrich, which they kill with dogs and with 
the bolas, and which they use partly for food and partly to sell its 
feathers. The Patagonian ostrich is smaller than the African, and its 
feathers therefore are not so valuable. They usually sell at Sandy Point, 
on the Magellan Straits, for from one to two dollars the pound. Mr. 
Beerbohn joined them in ostrich hunting while there, and gives interesting 
accounts of the sport. He brings back one practical reeommendation, and 
that is the introductiox into this country of the Patagonian substitute for 
tea, yerba maté, the leaf of the Ilex Paraguayensis, which, he says, is 
much more invigorating than tea or coffee, and might be imported pure 
at a far cheaper price. The latter part of the volume is taken up with 
some exciting experiences of a mutiny by the soldiers at Sandy Point. 
The book is on the whole a readable account of personal adventures, and 
does not pretend to present information of scientific worth either about 
the country or the people. 


Afghanistan and the Central Asian Question. By Frep. H. 


Fisuer, Author of ‘Cyprus: our New Colony.’ James 
Clarke and Co. 


Public interest at the present moment is so largely centred upon events 
in Afghanistan, that any volume conveying authentic information as to 
that country would be welcomed. Mr. Fisher’s little book, however, may 
be read with interest for its own sake. As the author observes, there is 
no English work which professes to give a comprehensive account of the 
land of the Afghans, the people, and their history, including all that is 
most important in the past, as well as the more immediately interesting 
subject of the present relations of Afghanistan with Great Britain. This 
lack is now very fairly supplied. Mr. Fisher first discusses the natural 
features of Afghanistan, its climate and productions, the people, language, 
literature, and antiquities of the country ; and then he proceeds to sketch 
the history of Afghanistan from the time of Alexander the Great’s march 
on India. <A full statement is also given of the Russian advance east- 
wards. In the opinion of Sir Henry Rawlinson, there is no case for 
alarm about the advance of Russia. India is large enough for the two 
great powers. The English position in Asia is quiescent, while Russia’s 
is progressive. ‘ We can, therefore, well afford to wait, forbearing but 
vigilant, and conscious that, if real danger approaches at any time, we are 
strong enough to arrest and crush it. Mr. Fisher wrote his volume 
before the publication of the Official Correspondence on Afghan Affairs, or 
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doubtless some of the concluding passages would have been modified.. 
The grievances of the Amir appear to be of recent manufacture, or at 
least some portion of them, for he took no exception at the time to such 
steps on the part of England as the occupation of Quettah. Lord North. 
brook’s statement of what has been, and what should be, the British. 
policy towards the Afghan ruler, is quoted, and his words are certainly 
worthy of all attention. Readers who desire to become acquainted with 
the past and present of Afghanistan may do so by the aid of Mr. Fisher's 
work, which really gives, within a very brief space, all necessary infor-. 
mation upon the subject. 


The Land of Midian (Revisited). By Ricnarp F. Burton. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Captain Burton follows up his previous volume on ‘The Gold Mines 
of Midian and the Ruined Midianite Cities’ by the present more ex- 
tended and elaborate work. The author’s services in a geographical 
sense, and his power of describing that which he has seen and explored 
in a graphic and interesting style, have already been very generally 
conceded. This second expedition to Midian, like the first, was due to 
the liberality and foresight of the Khedive of Egypt, who in many ways 
has shown that he is able and enlightened beyond the great majority of 
Eastern rulers. The expedition whose results are here detailed was en- 
gaged in exploring North-western Arabia during the four months from 
December 19th, 1877, to April 20th, 1878. The officers engaged in it 
traversed some two thousand five hundred miles by sea and land, of which 
six hundred weré mapped and planned. Captain Burton takes the oppor- 
tunity of correcting a misunderstanding which arose in connection with 
his previous work. That volume was only intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to the faller account of his explorations. With the assistance of 
learned friends, he first sketched the history and geography of Midian,. 
its ethnology and archeology, its zoology and malacology, its botany and 
geology. Toa large class of readers such topics as these can scarcely be 
made interesting, however important the knowledge may be which is thus. 
offered : they prefer the interest which is to be derived from a narrative 
of personal adventure. This interest they can now enkindle by the 
volumes before us. There have been some critics difficult of persuasion 
as to the results of Captain Burton’s researches in Midian, but they can- 
not do away with the twenty-five tons of mineralogical specimens brought 
back from the country to Cairo, which specimens have been inspected by 
competent judges from South Africa, Australia, and California. Captain 
Burton observes that this collection enabled him ‘ to distribute the mining 
industry into two great branches—(1) the rich silicates and carbonates of* 
copper smelted by the ancients in North Midian; and (2) the auriferous 
veins worked, but not worked out, by comparatively modern races in 
South Midian, the region lying below the parallel of El-Munaylah. It is, 
indeed, still my conviction that ‘ tailings” have been washed for gold,. 
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‘even by men still living. We also brought notices and specimens of three 
several deposits of sulphur, of a turquoise mine behind Zibé, of salt and 
saltpetre, and of vast deposits of gypsum. These are sources of wealth 
which the nineteenth century is not likely to leave wasted and un- 
worked.’ The expedition was able to verify substantially the forty tradi- 
tional Midianite settlements preserved by the medieval Arab geographers. 
The Captain’s second expedition visited, described, and surveyed eighteen 
ruins of cities and towns, some of considerable extent, in North Midian, 
besides seeing or hearing of some twenty large Mashghal, apparently the 
ateliers of vagrant, gipsy-like gangs. Other settlements exist in the 
central or inland region, and also in the south country. The great ques- 
tion is how this mining country, ‘some three hundred miles long — once 
immensely wealthy, and ready to become wealthy once more ’—is to be 
opened up. Dr. John Percy, F.R.S., who has assayed a number of speci- 
mens forwarded to him, reports that he found gold in some of them ; that 
he considers the indications of the presence of the precious metal not 
altogether unsatisfactory ; and that the specimens certainly justify further 
exploration. Captain Burton expects that future explorations will de- 
velope Midian as it has done India; but before this is achieved a good 
deal of apathy must be overcome. From the account here given, the 
land of Midian would certainly seem to deserve the attention of the 
moderns, as it received that of the ancients. The present volumes cannot 
but lead to a further concentration of interest upon their subject. Captain 
Burton writes well and vigorously, partly no doubt because he has really 
something to say. His work is not spun out for the sake of making an 
imposing narrative. It is close, compact, and full of matter. A series of 
appendices bearing upon the expedition are added, and the work is excel- 


Jently illustrated by both woodcuts and chromo-lithographs. 


Wanderings in South America, the North-West of the United 
States, and the Antilles, in the Years 1812, 1816, 1820, 
and 1824. By Cuartes Waterton, Esq. New Edition. 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Explanatory 
Index, by the Rev. J. G. Woop. With One Hundred 
Illustrations. Macmillan and Co. 


Perhaps more persons have read Sydney Smith’s Edinburgh Essay on 
Mr. Waterton’s delightful book than the book itself, and none who have 
read it will forget the delicious humour with which he touches and cha- 
racterizes Mr. Waterton’s more romantic stories, or supplies comparisons 
to his descriptions. A vein of incredulity runs through his comments. 
But much of the information which was then new has become common- 
place knowledge since. Like Bruce, Mr. Waterton was credited with 
drawing the long bow. Mr. Smith does not wish to prevent him, but he 
would ‘ put him upon an allowance;’ and, as Mr. Wood tells us, ‘ some of 
his statements were received with a storm of derision, more especially his 
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account of the sloth, and its strange way of living ;’ thus happily sum- 
marized by Sydney Smith: He ‘ moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps 
suspended, and passes his whole time in suspense, like a young clergyman 
distantly related to a bishop.” But Mr. Wood tells us ‘no one now 
would think of disputing Waterton’s word. Most of his statements have 
been amply confirmed.’ A more delicious book does not exist in the 
English language. We would recommend our readers to renew their 
acquaintance with it, as we have done. Exquisite in style, beautiful in 
simplicity, direct in narrative, and full of unconscious enthusiasm, it is a 
privilege to have almost forgotten it, that the sensation of a first acquaint- 
ance with it may as nearly as possible be renewed. 

Mr. Wood has set Waterton in a frame that is not unworthy of the pic- 
ture. His biographical sketch, and his description of the naturalist at 
home, and of his devices for attracting and preserving wild fowl and other 
animals on his estate, are simply delicious. A more charming picture of 
an intelligent, pure-hearted, amiable, enthusiastic lover of nature, can 
scarcely be found. The Appendix is not so good. One feels the difference 
between the original genius and the mere compiler. Like allmen who have 
so distinguished themselves, Waterton was an enthusiast. As Sydney 
Smith says, he ‘ appears in early life to have been seized with an uncon- 
querable aversion to Piccadilly,’ and to be happy only when he has ‘ left 
his species far away, and is at last in the midst of his blessed baboons.’ 
He was constitutionally a strong and daring man, and a great climber of 
trees, even to advanced age. Some of his adventures are romantic enough 
—his ride on a cayman, for instance, and his snake-killing. He died 
in 1865, at eighty-three, from a fall in his park, near Wakefield. Mr. 
Wood’s Explanatory Index gives us a full account of the various animals 
mentioned in Waterton’s travels, and will be serviceable to naturalists. 
A more charming book, on the whole, could not be put into the hands of 
young people, or beguile the leisure of old ones. 


South Africa and its Mission Fields. By the Rev. J. E. 
Cary.ez, late Presbyterian Minister and Chaplain, Natal. 
James Nisbet and Co. 


A General Presbyterian Council was held in Edinburgh last year, and 
was attended by an unusual number of representatives of African mission 
work. A special meeting of the latter followed, and a high catholic feel- 
ing and purpose were evinced, Mr. Carlyle was requested to compile an 
account of the various South African Mission Fields occupied by various 
Missionary Societies. This volume is the result. It is written with 
special knowledge, with considerable ability, and with a fine spirit of 
generous recognition. A succinct, but very valuable and instructive, 
account of the country and its native races, and of the Colonial Govern- 
ment, is given in introductory chapters. We have read these with special 
interest, not only on account of present circumstances, but because they 
summarize a large amount of valuable information not easily accessible 
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to general readers, Mr. Carlyle gives particulars of the missions of 
the Rhenish, United Brethren, London Missionary, Duteh Church, Wes- 
leyan, Propagation of the Gospel, Scottish Presbyterian, French, American, 
Hermannsburg, Norwegian, Berlin, Roman Catholic, Free Church of the 
Canton de Vaud, and other Societies. 

Many readers will be surprised and gratified at the large amount of 
evangelizing agency at work in South Africa, and at the large results that 
have been realized, the least of which are those which can be reduced to 
statistics. Mr. Carlyle estimates that the missionaries preach to and 
teach a quarter of a million, and that there are some 180,000 native 
Christians, 35,000 of whom are communicants. This, as African missions’ 
are only half a century old, is a very large result. South Africa stands: 
second only to India in the magnitude of its missions. We have not 
recently met with a more careful, able, and instructive book. Much of 
what Mr. Carlyle says has very vital bearings on our present relations 
with the Zulu and other tribes, and he speuks with both special knowledge 
and singular wisdom. Statesmen, as well as philanthropists, may study 
his book with advantage. 


A.E.I. Arabia, Egypt, India. A Narrative of Travel. By 
IsapeL Burton. W. Mullan and Son. 


Mrs. Burton, as a writer, has some of the faults as well as some of the 
excellences of her far-travelled husband. Like him, she has great de- 
scriptive power, seasoned, in her case, with a pleasant feminine chattiness ; 
like him, too, she is inclined to buffet her readers with a hail of names 
and facts and dates for which they will not be always grateful. There is 
an instance quite in point in the sixth chapter of the present work. Mrs. 
Burton is going by rail to Hyderabad, and gives in a few lines the name 
of every station—thirty-one in all—between Poonah and the Nizam’s 
capital. This is the disregard of time and proportion exhibited by the 
Eastern story-teller, who cannot tell us about the caliph and the fair 
Persian without giving an hour to the enumeration of dishes which the 
commander of the faithful has served for supper. It may be said these 
things are written for old Indians, who will like to be reminded of the 
country; but they are certainly hard reading for the multitude, and, in 
these democratic times, the multitude must be respected. -We have dwelt 
somewhat ungraciously on this defect, because it really detracts from our 
pleasure in a book which, in many respects, is very good indeed, and 
which, in its combination of the fresh sensations of the stranger to India 
with the knowledge that comes from an experienced companion, has even 
a slight flavour of originality. The narrative of travels begins at the 
beginning, with the departure from London, in December, 1875, to pro- 
ceed by slow stages to Trieste—we journey, so to speak, by petite vitesse 
all through—thence slowly, vid the Canal, to Jeddah and Bombay, and 
from Bombay up and down the western side of India, leaving the eastern 
for a second visit. Pleasant and shrewd are the descriptions of Trieste 
in its political and its social aspects; the comparison between the three 
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great ports of the Adriatic, Venice that was, Trieste that is, and Fiume 
that may be; and, though in a somewhat less degree, the political fore- 
east of the future of the dual monarchy. Even better than these are 
the accounts of a short stay at Jeddah, and of the voyage thence to 
Bombay in a pilgrims’ ship—an experience rather to be read about than 
to be imitated—and passages in the chapters upon Hyderabad and its 
diamonds. Of the visit to the North-west we have no record, for has not 
this been told in ‘ Sind Revisited’ ? while about Goa, the southern limit 
of the tour, we have four chapters and two appendices—a little volume, 
in fact, and, from an antiquarian point of view, an interesting one in 
themselves. But a book of travel need not be a Biideker, and a little 
pruning of some of the luxuriant accuracy, of occasional repetitions, as in 
p- 182, and its ‘double,’ p. 148, and of the over-frequent digressions into 
questions of politics, fate, religion, and vivisection, would have made the 
volume certainly lighter reading. And these faults are just the kind of 
weed that is not unlikely to grow till it chokes the flower altogether. 


My Command in South Africa, 1874-1878. By Sir 
Tuurtow Cunyneuame, G.C.B. Macmillan and Co. 


The despatch with which this volume was passed through the press, so 
that, within a week from the delivery of the manuscript, copies were ready 
for officers leaving for the Cape, however creditable to the enterprise of 
the publishers, may not improbably kindle expectations which will be 
only realized in part. For the book, though a work of sterling value, can 
scarcely be described as throwing novel or additional light upon the 
seenes of our newest war. The arena of Sir Arthur’s own campaigns is 
separated by all the length and breadth of Natal from the battle-fields 
beyond the Tugela; nor, with some slight if interesting exceptions, 
ean he tell us anything of King Cetewayo and his men which has not 
been told before in books of South African history or travels. The chief 
exception is the curious story of the despatch of Zulu spies to the 
Transvaal at a time when many thought that annexation would encounter 
armed resistance, and the Zulus in and out of the Boer state were 
whetting their assegais in the hope of settling old scores with their heredi- 
tary enemies, the Dutch. The report of these emissaries, describing how 
they went out to spy the land, how much they were disappointed when 
they found there would be no fighting after all, how they thought British 
infantry ‘looked well at play,’ but would not do for the bush, and how 
they were unable to get a sight of the Gatling gun, which was always 
watched by ‘ugly fellows, who had just returned from murdering poor 
Seeocoeni’s women and children,’ is certainly, if genuine, a remarkable 
document. Beyond, however, this passing glance at some of the dark 
places of Zulu statecraft, and such particulars of Zulu military strength 
as might be gathered in conversation at Pretoria or Pietermaritzburg, 
there is very little about the special tribe whose name at present is in all 
men’s mouths. General Cunynghame’s laurels were gained elsewhere. His 
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first serious work, outside the routine duty of tours of inspection, was the 
suppression of the diamond fields’ émeute, at the time when the turbulent 
diggers —a veritable colluvies omnium gentium, who swore by England 
or by the Free State, according to the convenience of the moment—were 
plotting to set up a republican government, in alliance with the Free 
State or on their own account, as circumstances might determine, but 
based, in any case, on the great principle that every white man should do 
as he pleased with his own niggers. The promptness with which this 
really dangerous movement was put down without any bloodshed, by a 

_ judicious display of military force, does General Cunynghame no little 
credit. Nor was he less successful, though badly backed up by the 
Colonial ministry, in his operations against the insurgent Kaffir tribes, 
the backbone of whose resistance he completely broke in the interesting 
and instructive battle of Quintana. It is somewhat doubtful, however, 
how far the war with Kreli and Sandilli yields lessons that can be applied 
against the braver Zulus, if even, indeed, these comparatively easy 
triumphs did not inspixe our troops with an unwise contempt for native 
enemies. ‘Their interest to us lies mainly in the fact that the heroes 
of them in so many cases were the self-same men whose bones are 
bleaching on the field of Isandula — the officers and privates of the 
brave Twenty-fourth. Of the fighting qualities of the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal, as shown in their last war with Secocoeni, Sir Arthur speaks a little 
too contemptuously. They did not, it is true, cover themselves with 
glory; but then the Boer, like the native, does not fight for glory, or even 
for a scientific frontier. His simple test of success or non-success is the 
disposition in which the battle leaves his enemy—inclined to keep still, 
or to engage in fresh aggressions. And, judged from this point of view, 
the Boer did not get so very much the worst of it. Perhaps, however, 
the best parts of Sir Arthur’s book are his descriptions of the political and 
social peculiarities and the material resources of the older provinces; of 
the provokingly amusing method in which the western division of Cape 
Colony (which has no native difficulty, and is rather benefited than not 
by the going to and fro of troops) contrived to keep the balance of power 
in its own hands ; of the short-sighted carelessness which has allowed the 
Kaffirs, at the diamond diggings and elsewhere, to become possessed of 
excellent rifles, meeting all remonstrances with the same answer, ‘ There 
will be no more native wars, and if there are, the Kaflirs will fight 
with assegais ;’ of the slovenly prosperity of a country where every one 
who can keep sober must do well, where Kaffirs can earn from four to six 
shillings a day, and trustworthy European workmen are almost unobtain- 
able ; but where men dispense with comforts rather than take trouble, and 
‘landowners, rich as Job in flocks and herds, have not a pound of eatable 
butter in their houses. The difficulties, again, which Sir Arthur en- 
countered in his dealings with the colonial ministry—at all events, before 
Mr. Molteno’s fall from power—seem deserving consideration ; for nothing 
can be more certain than that native wars will never cease so long as the 
chief results to the colony are temporary ruin to a few frontier farmers, 
and a heavy bill to be paid by the Home Government. 
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Our New Protectorate—Turkey in Asia: its Geography, Races, 
Resources, and Government. By J. Carnie McCoax. 
Chapman and Hall. 


Mr. McCoan’s book has reached us too late for more than a brief notice, 
Its merits are very great. Mr. McCoan has had large experience of travel 
in Asia Minor, and long practical acquaintance with the subject-races of 
Turkey. In addition to the knowledge thus derived, he has made a careful 
study of the country, its inhabitants, and resources. The result is a hand- 
book to the Turkish Empire in Asia, done with a care, completeness, and 
intelligent judgment, leaving little to be desired. The book is in no sense 
political, although Mr. McCoan’s sympathies are clearly with our recent 
policy in Asia Minor; nor is there much of personal incident, although 
some reminiscences of travel are introduced. Mr. McCoan sets to work 
in a sober, systematic way, to tell us about the country, its inhabitants, 
and resources. He describes Asia Minor generally, and then its divisions 
—Armenia and Kurdistan, Mesopotamia and Irak, Syria and Palestine— 
more specifically. He gives a summary account of the Ottoman Con- 
quest, then of the Races and Religions of the Country, its Resources and 
Products and Government. The second volume contains chapters on 
Pubiic Works, Public Instruction, Trade Centres, Agriculture, Slavery 
and Polygamy, the Ulema, Necessary Reforms, &c. 

The book is full of details, but clearly and congruously grouped, so as 
to enable a statesmanlike judgment concerning the country and its pro- 
spects. Mr. McCoan neither attempts fine writing nor permits polemical 
bias. His judgment of Turkish rule is the same as that of all who have 
come into contact with it, and he hopes great things from the English 
Protectorate, about which forecasts will differ. The book is one of sterling 
and permanent value. 


Debrett’s Peerage and Titles of Courtesy. Illustrated with Six 
Hundred Armorial Bearings. Edited by Roserr H. 
Mom, LL.D. Personally revised by the Nobility. 166th 
year of Publication. 

Debrett’s Baronetage and Knightage. Illustrated with Hight 
Hundred Armorial Bearings. Edited by Rozerr H. 
Morr, LL.D. Personally revised by the Nobility. 71st 
year of Publication. Dean and Son. 


We can say nothing concerning these volumes which has not been said 
over and over again concerning their predecessors. They are to the social 
classes described in them what ‘The London Directory’ is to the Me- 
_ tropolis, what the ‘Imperial Dictionary’ is to the English language—a 
full and accurate account of everything connected with them which any 
one interested may care to know. We all love lords, and sometimes 
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have to do with them. To many they will be w kind of social Bible, and 
to others a very convenient handbook of useful information. No pains 
seem spared to make them as perfect as possible. All information attain- 
able is written up to the date of publication. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Miscellanies, Political and Literary. By Movntstuarr G. 
Grant Durr, M.P. Macmillan and Co. 


It is easy for self-satisfied critics to point their gibes at the member for 
the Elgin Boroughs, whose somewhat dogmatic mode of dealing with 
whatever subject is on hand not unnaturally excites in some minds a de- 
gree almost of repugnance. We are very confident, however, that those 
who are patient enough to give the consideration to the speeches and 
addresses of Mr. Grant Duff which they eminently deserve, will have little 
inclination to yield to the temptation of taunting or twitting him for his 
assumed omniscience. We admit that his style of utterance is sometimes 
too much of the dictatorial order, and that by his de haut en bas method 
of addressing both his constituents and the House of Commons he dimin- 
ishes the authority of his own utterances. But after all these are faults of 
manner, and the excellence of Mr. Grant Duffs matter may well cover 
even such sins. Let us try to figure to ourselves what a lift would be 
given to public opinion throughout Great Britain, to what a much higher 
level it would be taken up, if all constituencies were equally well in- 
structed in the current politics of the day as are those of the right hon. 
gentleman, the favoured electors of the Elgin Boroughs. Our members of 
parliament do so very little in this way, that the example of one who sys- 
tematically sets himself to the task of educating them may be held up as 
an example worthy of being more generally followed. These surveys of 
mankind from China to Peru, which are characteristic of Mr. Grant Duff, 
are the periodical lessons he gives to his constituents; and by these 
means he fosters in them an intelligent interest in the political questions 
of the day which must have an enormous influence for good. Even when 
his addresses are not delivered to the Elgin Boroughs as the periodical 
accounts of his parliamentary stewardship, we find him lecturing some 
section of the constituency for their amusement and instruction. This 
is the raison d’étre, for instance, of the readable narrative of a tour in 
Egypt, which was delivered as a lecture at Cullen, one of the villages in 
the far north in which the member for the Elgin Boroughs is specially 
interested, and which finds a place in the volume before us. Then we 
have (as of immediate practical interest) the speech on the political situa- 
tion, delivered last autumn at Peterhead. This is a clear and succinct 
exposé of Mr. Grant Duff’s opinions on the Eastern Question. Just be- 
cause it is the speech of a politician who thinks for himself, even at 
the expense of separating from his party, the speech may stagger many 
earnest Liberals. For while the member for the Elgin Boroughs is out- 
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spoken in his condemnation of the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, he does 
not go the length of those who maintain the hopelessness of patching up 
the Ottoman Empire. He adopts a sort of via media, and will have the 
usual fate of pleasing neither side. But he is always able to give grounds 
for his opinion, and whether or not we approve them, it is impossible not 
to admit that under his guidance we are in the hands of a skilled and 
competent politician. The other contents of this volume are of a mixed 
character. We think the first paper, a presidential address on opening 
the section of Economic Science and Statistics at the Dundee meeting of 
the British Association in 1867, might judiciously have been omitted, but 
the other articles and addresses are deserving of being held in remem- 
brance. Particularly apt, and at the same time specially temperate, is 
the reply given to Mr. Greg’s doleful prophecies of coming doom, under 
the interrogative title, ‘Must we believe Cassandra?’ An address to the 
Social Science Congress of 1875 is seasonable at the present crisis of our 
international trade relations. It is an able and forcible vindication of the 
‘Cobdenite policy of commercial treaties, ‘free imports,’ and open ports. 
At a time when France has ‘denounced’ the treaty of 1860, and when 
Germany has become openly Protectionist, this defence of the modified 
system which Europe owed to Mr. Cobden is specially opportune. In 
dealing with educational questions Mr. Grant Duff speaks with authority, 
and his ‘ Plea for a Rational Education’ will repay careful perusal. The 
papers on Emilo Castelar and Balthasar Gracian, reprinted here, both 
excited attention on their original appearance in the ‘ Fortnightly Review.’ 
We would also say a word in favour of ‘1847 and 1876,’ an address de- 
livered at Clifton College, and which points an instructive political contrast, 
suggestive of many thoughts and feelings. 


Social Politics. By Anraur Arynoup. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The sixteen essays and articles of which this volume is composed have 
seen service in some of our best known periodicals. Mr. Arthur Arnold 
has discussed in them several of the most prominent and attractive 
problems of the day in social politics. The term is somewhat indefinite 
as to what it includes and suggests, but it has a real meaning all the same; 
and although at first sight it may not appear obvious why the ‘ Water 
Supply of London’ and the ‘ Abuses of a Landed Gentry’ should be asso- 
ciated together under the same category, not much reflection is required 
to show that the vast sanitary problems of modern civilization have a 
significance in relation to social habits that is in some respects scarcely 
inferior in importance to questions of direct political moment. We take 
no objection therefore to the somewhat loosely-assorted and miscellaneous 
contents of these essays, which discuss ‘The Business of Disestablish- 
ment, ‘ Free Trade in Land,’ ‘ The Government of London,’ ‘The Political 
Enfranchisement of Women,’ and various other topics. Mr. Arnold, we 
need hardly say, wields the pen of a practised writer, and has the skill of 
his craft which comes from long experience. He is keen to detect the lurk- 
ing sophisms of any position, however skilfully buttressed, and to expose 
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the weak points in the arguments by which privilege maintains its hold 
on possessions that ought to be common property. He has a hearty faith 
in progress and in the destinies of man as a progressive being. He holds 
in scorn all that is merely meretricious and tinselly, and has firm faith 
that in the end wrong must be overcome by right. Accordingly in these 
essays we find a series of powerful arguments which ought to help earnest 
thinkers on socio-political problems to come to satisfactory conclusions 
how best to deal with them so as to prepare for their solution. Mr. 
Arnold will the more conciliate respect for his views, inasmuch as, though 
thinking freely and speaking out strongly, he is never blind or inatten- 
tive to the difficulties that lie in the way of remedying practical 
grievances. Stout Liberal though he be, there is a Conservative side to 
his nature in his apprehension of these difficulties and of the claims to 
respect which the very existence of certain institutions may have forged 
for them. To some his treatment of the Disestablishment Question may 
in consequence appear too cautious and timid. But the appreciation of 
the magnitude of the work is not of necessity any token of hesitation as 
to the necessity for its execution. The absence of precipitancy, on the 
contrary, may be the best guarantees of success in the long run when 
the task to be taken in hand is one of formidable dimensions. At all 
events, what we here indicate is a difference only of methods, and not 
ofaims. Occasionally Mr. Arnold, as we think, allows his controversial 
keenness to carry him further than his logic quite supports; but on the- 
whole, argumentative power, a felicitous style, and lively faculty of 
illustration, are happily blended. We have no doubt that ‘ Social Politics’ 
will find a circle of attentive readers, and it will stimulate many to follow 
out to other issues the lines of thought and argument which, under Mr. 
Amold’s guidance, may have first been suggested to their minds. 


Education as a Science. By AwurxanperR Baty, LL.D. C,. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 


This treatise on education forms one of the useful International Scientific 
Series in course of publication by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. It would 
not be easy to find a writer better qualified by special training and ex- 
perience to deal with the subject here discussed than the Professor of 
Logic in Aberdeer University. But it will occur to the reader that the- 
result is to give him a work which is simple and elementary enough, and 
which cannot be found fault with on the score of being too theoretical, but 
which, partly perhaps for these very reasons, supplies little that is new. 
Professor Bain’s opinions, both as to philosophy and education, are well 
known ; and, given any problem, we would undertake to say beforehand 
what his solution of it would be. In dealing with ‘ Education as a Science,’ 
however, we should have expected a work of higher range and wider seope 
than we have here. There is a good deal more in it of the art than of the 
science of education. Indeed, the book presents us with a series of practical 
educational questions, which are discussed with much force and direect- 
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ness, and will doubtless be found of service to the practical educator; but 
it fails to suggest any high scientific definition, either of the science as a 
whole or of the various individual processes which it involves. The 
author’s conception of his task tallies with this, for he tells us he has 
surveyed the ‘teaching art’ from a scientific point of view. In doing 
this we find the usual well-known characteristics of the industrious 
and indefatigable professor. He insists on defining everything, to start 
with, and what he gains in precision he not infrequently loses in compre. 
hensiveness. When he: comes to deal with what he calls ‘education 
values,’ or to inquire into the worth of the various subjects included in the 
ordinary duties of instruction, Professor Bain, as might have been ex. 
pected, comes into collision with educationists of another order of thinking 
than his own. He assigns the first place to physical science, and stoutly 
contests the propriety of allowing the prominence to ancient languages 
which they still maintain at our universities. His own example of a reno- 
vated curriculum will no doubt be fiercely attacked by educationists of a 
different school. The author treads lightly as he passes on over the ashes of 
half-extinguished controversies, and sometimes barely notices the fires that 
still blaze fiercely around others. But there is never any doubt as to his 
own view. When he comes to the knot of questicns associated with moral 
and religious education, he is in the thick of the fight, yet he goes on almost 
unmoved. He steadily relegates religion to the Church, as not fitted for 
the school, because the methods for acquiring or instilling knowledge are 
not adapted to inculcate the very different disposition which religion seeks 
to develope. ‘ The general strain of the work,’ says the professor, in the 
preface, ‘is a war, not so much against error as against confusion.’ This 
is admirably said, and is happily characteristic of the task here accom- 
plished. Without assigning to the book the highest place among works 
on education, we may safely say it will be found worthy of careful study 
by all interested in making progress in educational methods, 


Village Politics: Addresses and Sermons on the Labour 
Question. By Cuarues Srvsss, M.A., Vicar of 
Swanborough, Bucks. Macmillan and Co. 


It is unfortunate that the clergy of the Church of England are as a rule 
so wanting in those broader popular sympathies which the Church, as a 
religious institution, would naturally kindle it the Church as a political 
institution did not extinguish them. The state connection makes the 
clergy a privileged class, and gives them the sympathies of a privileged 
class, so that however kindly disposed they may be to working people, 
and however much they set themselves to benefit them in the course 
of their parish duties, they still fail to understand them; and in the 
conflicts between masters and men, which are now so frequent, they 
usually rank themselves with the masters, and look upon the men’s 
demands as if they were nothing but marks of a mutinous spirit. So 
much is this the case, that it is said to have alienated the mass of the 
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vorking population, both in town and country, very much from the 
Church, and we find letters every now and then in the ecclesiastical 
papers from country parsons, complaining of the dissatisfaction of the 
labouring classes, and of their extensive adoption of the dangerous Dis- 
establishment heresy. There are, however, among the clergy noble ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and we have one in Mr. Stubbs, who in the volume 
before us collects a number of sermons and addresses which he has 
delivered in his parish on the agricultural labourers’ question, at various 
times, from 16872 to 1877. He is entirely on the labourers’ side. He 
thinks that, even from a purely economical point of view, the men are 
in the right,. ard that much more could be got out of them if they were 
better fed, better housed, and better paid. But the question has more 
important sides than the economical one. In a political aspect, for 
example, it indicates a change in the traditional relationship between 
farmer and labourer, and the rise of a new spirit of independence in 
the latter, a claim to be dealt with on a footing of equality, according to 
what is right and just between man and man, It is this kind of spirit 
which the masters resent most—the spirit which has led the men to com- 
bine, to agitate, to strike, and to insist on having their differences referred 
to an equal arbiiration. Here again, says Mr. Stubbs, the masters are 
entirely in the wrong. The men have a perfect right to do all these 
things, and in doing so they have converted the struggle for wages into 
a struggle for citizenship, which Mr. Stubbs rightly thinks is a blessing 
not too dearly bought at the cost of temporary dislocation and misunder- 
standings. But the question of wages has a moral side, as well as a poli- 
tical. ‘It is, indeed, 2 moral question,’ says Mr. Stubbs. ‘As things 
go at present, I cannot at all understand how it is in any way possible to 
live a moral life on anything jess than 20s. a week. I doubt very much 
whether I could do it myselfon 30s.’ He complains that ploughmen are 
miserably underfed; that their cottage accommodation is so inadequate 
as to make morality, cleanliness, decency, and modesty simply impossible; 
and that, as at present paid, they have nothing to look forward to, no 
chance of bettering their position, or making a provision for old age. That 
is why he felt himself justified in preaching upon the subject, and he has 
done so with equal plainness, courage, and good taste. His practical 
suggestions are the adoption in various forms of the co-operative prin- 
ciple ; the encouragement of corn-clubs and co-operative stores ; the pay- 
ment of the men to a certain extent by results, according to the profits of 
their labour ; the granting of small allotments of land, and the diffusion 
of a knowledge of agricultural economy. 


Experiences in a Lunatic Asylum. By a Sane Patient. 
Chatto and Windus. 


The condition of our Lunacy Laws is most unsatisfactory, and some- 


‘thing must be done soon to change them. Here is another voice on the 


subject, and one which is, on the whole, very clear and explicit. The 
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writer, when under such exhaustion of mind and body as disabled him 
from apprehending what had been done, had his freedom signed away 
by his relatives. He was for some days in a ‘prison’ before he realized 
where he was, and suffered untold cruelties, which we wonder did 
not drive him mad in his prostrated condition. His mind seems to 
have retained with photographic clearness everything that transpired, 
even when he lay unable to move, and when the warders, on the slightest 
symptom of movement, seized and lay their weight on his breast, in case 
of furious outbreak. Even if we deduct something for exaggerations due 
to excited mental condition, hard facts sufficient remain to show that any 
brain-worker whose brain breaks down a little, owing to morbid conditions 
of body, may be unknowingly hurried off, and sent to the cruelest kind of 
restraint. The personal interest here is thus allied with a public and 
general one, and the book may be found useful. Readable and touching 
it certainly is, for the author writes with peculiar effectiveness, and shows 
a wide literary culture (he was a barrister). All we regret is that he did not 
rearrange his matter somewhat more. The chapters originally appeared 
week by week in ‘The World,’ and there was more excuse for a little 
roundaboutness there than in a book. But we commend it, as possessing 
an interest of its own, to our readers. 


Coal: its History and Uses. By Professors Green, Mratt, 
Rucker, and Marsnat1, of the Yorkshire College. 
Edited by Professor THorre. Macmillan and Co. 


Although the object with which the lectures which compose the sub- 
stance of this volume were delivered was to diffuse information on coal, 
the work has at the present time a yet greater importance than would be 
given to it through a faithful discharge of that function. The discussions 
that were rife a few years ago regarding our coal-fields and the probable 
results of their exhaustion have lately been renewed. The Coal Question, 
in its industrial and economical aspects, has become one of the ‘ burning 
questions’ of the day, and is likely to remain so for some time to come. 
All relating to the mineral may therefore be said to have more than usual 
interest at present. The volume before us consists of ten chapters, which 
go as far towards exhausting the merely informational aspects of the 
subject as could perhaps be attained in anything like the same space. 
The two first chapters deal with the geology of coal; the third, with coal 
plants; the fourth discusses the animals of the coal measures; the fifth 
aud sixth are occupied with the chemistry of coal; and the seventh and 
eighth are given to the consideration of coal as a source, first of warmth 
and then of power. Last of all, in the two final chapters we have a close 
and careful discussion of the Coal Question in its social and economical 


aspects. The different branches dealt with in the various chapters are: 


treated of by different professors, the substance of them having been 
delivered as a course of lectures in Yorkshire, in connection with the 
work of the Gilchrist Educational Trust. The volume is now addressed 
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to a larger public, and will doubtless be widely appreciated. There is 
no room for difference of opinion, except on the final matter discussed ; 
and here the views expressed are of a somewhat cheerless character, as 
indicating the conviction of the author that the manufacturing pre- 
eminence of England must ere long cease, owing to the practical exhaus- 
tion of the coal-fields, on the abundant supplies of which it has so long 
been founded. 


Accidents in Mines: their Causes and Prevention. By Awan 
Bagot, Mining Engineer. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


This is the work of an expert on a subject on which an expert alone 
can write anything that will be worth reading. The increasing num- 
ber of accidents in mines, and the mystery which still hangs over many 
of them, invest the inquiry, however, with a painful interest for the 
general public, although they may be able to appreciate only its results. 
Without attempting to criticize as it deserves a book which can be pro- 
perly judged only by practical mining engineers or those who have the 
knowledge of mining engineers, we are yet able to give hearty praise to 
the manner in which the writer has accomplished his task. He has 
gathered together much useful information, which is presented in clear 
form, so that it may interest the ordinary reader. The two questions 
of special moment in connection with mining accidents—according to 
Mr. Bagot—are, whether in the deep coal-mines, where the atmospheric 
pressure is so enormously increased, the principles of Davy’s lamp hold 
good: and the effect on the flame of the lamp when surrounded by 
an explosive mixture of gas of the vibrating waves of sound. He is of 
opinion that in the solution of these two problems lies the secret of ex- 
plosions after shot-firing. Without trying to discuss points like these, we 
may, at all events, give cordial commendation to the suggestion for the 
organization of a life-brigade for miners. One penny per ton on the coal 
raised in Great Britain in the year would give nearly £600,000, and the 
organization in question, Mr. Bagot thinks, might be kept up on a toll of 
one penny on every ten tons raised. The public would not surely object 
to pay a trifle more for their coal if thereby some of the many thousands 
of lives now sacrificed might be saved. 


The English Army. By Major Arraur GrirFiTHs. 
Petter, and Galpin. 


English people generally have very defective deas upon the constitution 
of the army, and for that reason a work such as this, by one competent to 
deal with the subject, is both interesting and valuable. Major Griffiths 
telates the various stages of the development of the army since the days 
of Charles I. In the course of fourteen very lucid chapters we get all 
requisite information upon the arms and the various departments in the 
service. Speaking of the British officer, the gallant author describes 
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him as a curious compound of many diverse characteristics; ‘ but he isa 
distinctly national type, and he has no exact counterpart anywhere abroad! 
We are further assured that in no continental army ‘is there to be found 
the same blending of intense devotion to duty, when duty really calls, with 
the most callous indifference to professional routine when the work is only 
of the ordinary kind.’ He is, however, in the opinion of Major Griffiths, 
not sufficiently well paid for his services. But the writer is not pre- 
judiced in his view of the British officer, for he goes on to admit that 
he seemed to be playing at soldiering in peace time, and was formerly 
at no particular pains to master even the rudiments of the profession to 
which he belonged. But something is now being done to remedy this 
defect. The author complains that the bids made by the State for 
soldiers have uniformly been a little behind the market price of labour. 
We have consequently experienced great difficulty in obtaining re. 
cruits. ‘No doubt the indirect advantages offered in the shape of future 
good-conduct pay, material comforts, and so forth, must be included 
among the inducements held out; but the value of these is not glaringly 
apparent, and is often left out of the calculations of the possible recruit. 
What influences him rather are rumours and reports, not always ill-founded, 
of illiberality; as when, through misdirected cheeseparing, amounting to 
meanness, some old soldier is turned adrift to shift for himself, perhaps 
end in the workhouse or starve in the streets.’ One good plan which has 
frequently been pointed out, and which Major Griffiths here supports, 
is that boys during their pupilage in the army should not only be taught 
drill, but also useful trades, which may enable them to earn their living 
when they return to civil life. Major Griffiths indicates many things 
which might be held out as inducements to recruits. One proposal of his, 
however, will not meet with much favour from some of our authorities. 
He would allow a soldier who had gone through the form of enlistment to 
quit the service without notice, and without being subject to any penalty, 
when he might feel so disposed. He considers that the soldier, equally 
with the State, should be at liberty to terminate his contract when he 
pleases. The {writer believes that amongst other good effects from the 
adoption of this principle desertion would quickly disappear. This book 
conveys full information upon the subject of which it treats in a very in- 
teresting form. Facts are here concentrated which, under other circum: 
stances, could only be gleaned after an infinity of trouble. 
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Extra Physics, and the Mystery of Creation. Including sf © 
Brief Examination of Professor Tyndall’s Admissions fs 
concerning the Human Soul. Hodder and Stoughton. § ob 

The conception of the unity and interchangeability of the physical ~ 
forees, which is.a ruling thought in the science of the present day, has ts 
not unnaturally led to the suggestion that the operations of mind and will 


may be only special forms of the one physical energy, and has originated 
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various speculations on a monistic basis. But the more the stibject has 
been sifted the more impossible it has been found to discover any physical 
passage from the molecular changes of nervous force to the accompanying 
phenomena of consciousness and volition, and even those who occupy 
monistic ground are compelled to acknowledge that there is an absolute 
dualism—‘ a chasm intellectually impassable,’ as Tyndall calls it—be- 
tween the two classes of phenomena. However closely related they are, 
mental phenomena are not converted out of or into physical phenomena, 
in the way in which one class of physical phenomena is daily seen to be 
transformable into another. The object of the very acute and thoughtful 
little work before us is to show that the only satisfactory conclusion to be 
drawn from this acknowledged disparity is the existence of a soul, an 
extra-physical entity, as the separate source of the phenomena of mind, 
and to suggest that this separate initiating energy may be supposed to 
operate as it were by induction without expenditure, as a magnet acts 
by induction without expenditure in magnetizing a bar of iron. He 
suggests, further, that this thought of extra-physical indrction without 
transmutation may throw light on the way in which the whole physical 
universe is produced and sustained, and help to ‘ make creative evolution 
a clear intellectual conception.’ 

The author overrates the value of his analogy, which has the worth of a 
metaphor, and nothing more. it helps the imagination to realize better 
an operation of extreme subtlety, but not the intellect to understand it 
better. But in the course of his discussion he puts many things in fresh 
and fruitful lights, and his book will everywhere stimulate thought and 
often satisfy it. He is a rigorous and skilful reasoner, and is particularly 
successful in dealing with the statements of Tyndall on consciousness, and 
the speculations of Huxley on protoplasm. 


Wild Life in a Southern County. By the Author of ‘ The 
Gamekeeper at Home.’ Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This is in every respect a delightful book, a worthy successor to ‘ The 
Gamekeeper at Home.’ The writer presents, in an unaffected and simple 
way, the results of a lifetime of observation of natural phenomena and 
¢ontact with men of various grades in country life, occasionally weav- 
ing his observations and reflections together with a kind of unconscious 
poetic colouring, never such, however, as could disturb the feeling of 
complete faith in his reliableness and care. His world is not a wide one 
—only a single district in the Sussex Downs, embracing a village, with its 
farmhouse, orchard, and meadows—and abundantly attests what loving 
observation and careful record can do to make the obscurest spot truly 
interesting. In all seasons, amid all manner of rustic occupations, and 
ever with a leaning to sport, he takes us by the hand, and shows us all 
the curiosities of his favourite walks, liké White of Selborne, now and 
then diverging to indulge in a bit of more recondite natural history. And 
it is clear that his affections have been well and also widely educated, and 
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we have notes of a very keen love for the innocent creatures of wood and 
wild. In this department he is not only well-informed, but often original, 
and has some facts about the habits of birds and bees and rabbits which 
might even be of some service to Mr. Darwin. We could almost wish to 
have had space for one or two of the passages which have most struck us 
in this respect. We can only afford space for one, which shall be his 
reflection on the fact that the robin continues to feed the cuckoo after it 
has attained to sufficient size to shift for itself. 

‘To suppose that the robin does not know that the cuckoo is not of its 
own order, is past credit. The robin is much too intelligent. Why, then, 
does he feed the intruder? There is something here approaching to the 
sentiment of humanity, as we should call it, towards the fellow-creature. 
. . . The easy explanation of a blind instinct is not satisfactory to me. 
On the other hand, the doctrine of heredity hardly explains the fact, 
because how few birds’ ancestors can have had experience in cuckoo 
rearing? There is no analogy with the cases of goats and other animals. 
suckling strange species, because in those instances there is a motive—at 
all events in the beginning—of relief from the painful pressure of the 
milk. But the robins had no such interested motives: all their interests 
were to get rid of their visitor. May we not suppose, then, that what was 
begun through the operation of hereditary instinct—i.e., the feeding of 
the cuckoo while still small, and before the young robins had been ejected 
—was continued from an affection that gradually grew up for the helpless 
intruder? Higher sentiments than those usually attributed to birds and 
beasts of the field may, I think, be traced in some of their actions.’ 


Notes by a Naturalist on the ‘ Challenger,’ in the years 1872-76, 
under Captains Sir G. S. Nares and F. T. Thompson. 
By H. N. Mosztey, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Mae- 
millan and Co. 


This delightful volume presents, in quite a popular form, the observa: 
tions on man, animals, and plants, collected by a most competent observer 
in the memorable exploring voyage of the Challenger round the world, 
during the long period of three years and a half. The work is dedicated 
to Charles Darwin, whose great contributions to human knowledge the 
author gratefully records. A worthy disciple of so widely:informed «# 
naturalist, Mr. Moseley has something to say on every ‘branch of zoology. 
Like his predecessor, too, he gives an immense amount of information on 
volcanic phenomena, on icebergs and the laws of their flotation, on the 
geology of many little-visited southern islands lying far towards the 
Antarctic circle, and on the flora and fauna of the coasts and islands 
touched at; and, lastly, his minute account of the savage, sometimes. 
cannibal, inhabitants, adds great ethnological interest to the description. 

Having gone over some part of the ground ourselves, viz., Madeira and. 
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Teneriffe, with a naturalist’s eye, we can attest the accuracy of his 
accounts. The ‘very acrid and poisonous Huphorbia Canariensis,’ 
which we well remember having the temerity, though very cautiously, to 
taste, leaves uncomfortable memories to this day. Orotava and the great 
Peak of Teneriffe, the cactus plantations and cochineal breeding, the 
magnificent Spanish peasantry, and the deserted - looking grass - grown 
towns, the remnants of a bygone Spanish splendour, are impressed on 
our minds just as he describes them. The remarkable development of 
Euphorbiaceous plants in most of the warm islands of the Atlantic is one 
of the characteristics of their flora. In the island of Fernando do Nor- 
hona, off the east coast of Brazil, ‘a horrible pest, a stinging plant, 
Jatropha urens,’ one of this order, ‘was very common. The plant is 
covered with fine sharp white bristles, which sting most abominably.’ 
The author got stung by it, though carefully slung on a stick, and the 
stinging sensation lasted for more than two days, the pain being like that 
of a nettle, but far more intense. 

It is vain to give any idea, in a brief notice, of the wonderful habits 
of the sea-birds, the penguins and skuas (gannets), that frequent Ker- 
guelen’s Land and other southern islands. Mr. Moseley dwells on these 
with great minuteness. The habit of carrying a single egg in a kind 
of pouch is extremely curious. They make no nests, and probably this 
is nature’s provision for greater warmth during incubation than these cold 
wet climates will allow of. The visit to the Fiji Islands is particularly 
interesting. Nowa British possession, and with a well-conducted popu- 
lation of Christianized natives, converted from cannibalism in great 
measure through the influence of the Wesleyans, this group of islands 
forms a considerable area, about forty thousand square miles, in Poly- 
nesia. The land surface, however, is only about seven thousand square 
miles. King Thackombar was visited by two of the party, and ‘ found 
lying on his stomach, reading his Bible.’ ‘This knowing old Christian, 
says our author, ‘is currently reported to have partaken of two thousand 
human bodies, and is certainly known to have cut out, cooked, and eaten 
& man’s tongue, in the man’s sight, as a preparation to putting the rest 
of him in the oven, and that merely to spite the man because he begged 
hard not to be tortured, but to be clubbed at once !’ 

The author does not think the annexation asuccess. The missionaries, 
he says, in the interest of the natives, were against it, but the planting 
interest prevailed. The king and his suite were taken to Sydney for a 
trip in a man-of-war, and they returned, bringing the measles with them, 
by which about one-third of the native population was at once swept off. 

The Sandwich Islands, and the hideous fetishes worshipped there, 
form not the least interesting part of this book. The most terrible active 
voleano in the world, Mauna Loa, was visited. Probably to the terrors 
eonnected with it is due the great development of fetish idols among the 
simple natives. The molten lava-lake (Kilauea) was in active operation 
when our traveller saw it. ‘The melted rock was thrown against the 
base of the cliff in waves which, as they surged against it, made a noise 
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like that of waves of the sea breaking similarly against rocks. There 
seemed no tenacity in the melted lava, it splashed about just like 
water,’ 

Chapter xxii. is more specially scientific, containing as it does a general 
account of deep-sea life and its complex relations. Mr. Moseley i is a 


delightful writer; he has all the simplicity and unaffected love of science © 


which characterize Mr. Darwin’s works. We lay down the book with 
regret that, we have so little space to commend it still more cordially, by 
quoting larger extracts. In truth, every page is full of interest and in, 
formation. 


Etna: a History of the Mountain, and of its Eruptions. By 
G, F. Ropwett, Senior Master in Marlborough College. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


In preparing his article on Etna for the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
Mr. Rodwell was surprised to find that no single work in English was 
devoted to the history of that famous volcano, and accordingly he deter- 
mined to supply this want, partly from the materials he had gathered for 
the article in question, and partly from the results of his own observations 
during a personal visit to the mountain. The result is the present book, 
which is distinguished at once by the fulness and precision of its inform- 
ation and by the clearness of its statements, and which is accompanied 
by serviceable maps and illustrations. It gives an historical account of our 
knowledge of the mountain from classical times downwards, and of its 
numerous eruptions, and it describes its physical features, its towns, its 

flora, its geology and mineralogy—the last including a microscopic ex: 
amination by Mr. Frank Butler, of H.M. Geological Survey, of the lavas 
collected by Mr. Rodwell during his own ascent of the mountain. It 
cannot but be accordingly very useful to travellers, and all others who are 
interested in the subject, to find all the information they require collected 
into so convenient and accessible a form. 


Nature Series. Sound. By Aurrep M. Mayer. Macmillan 
and Co.) 


It would be difficult to find a better sample of a series which is excel- 
lent throughout. This little work is accurate in detail, popular in style, 
and lucid in arrangement. Every statement is accompanied with ample 
illustrations. We can heartily recommend it, either as an introduction to 
the subject or as a satisfactory manual for those who have no time for 
perusing a large work. It contains an excellent description, with dia- 
grams, of Faber’s Talking Machine and of Edison’s Talking Phonograph, 
which cannot fail to be interesting to any reader who takes an interest in 
the marvellous progress of natural science. 
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Essays on Art. By J. Comyns Carr. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Comyns Carr is a careful student of art of what we may roughly 
name the neo-pagan, or renaissance, school. He is not content to abide by 
the old-fashioned principles of interpretation: like Mr. Swinburne, he 
largely imports his own personality. We cannot help thinking that the 
first essay on. the ‘Artistic Spirit in Modern Poetry’ is very physiognomic. 
Everything there dealt with is narrowed to the personality and the pur- 
pose of the writer. It may be favourable to the appearance of exactness, 
but it is not a process to be recommended, and it is essentially opposed to. 
the genuine modern spirit. Difficulties in the way are easily surmounted 
to the author’s satisfaction—not quite so easily to that of the thoughtful 
reader. The purport of this essay is to establish as characteristic of 
Keats the presentation of ‘clear forms’—in a word, to show that he was 
classical. As justly and as easily might the very opposite thesis be esta- 
blished of the existence of a purely romantic element—a dim and sickly 
yearning, and as yet crude and clouded hectic feverishness. He himself 
perceived this, and signalized it. Anything is possible, as we think, to 
an acute critic on the method Mr. Comyns Carr pursues; and if he obtains 
clear outlines, it is at the expense of faithful width of view and the facing 
of difficulties inherent in the subject. The essay on William Blake is more 
satisfactory to us, because Mr. Comyns Carr was.more limited by the sub- 
ject; and much may certainly be profitably gathered from the Second 
Part, both of the early Italian masters and of the German painters. On the 
Dutch and Flemish pictures Mr. Comyns Carr is not so attractive as he 
is on the French, Italian, and English. But these papers are necessarily 
sketches, and err, we think, through the affectation of effecting too much. 
By-the-bye, why does Mr. Comyns Carr call Winckelmann a pedant, and 
make him a kind of type of the genus pedant, which is worse? It is true 
that Winckelmann, viewed from one side, seemed intent merely on ex- 
hibiting the formal laws of Greek sculpture, but this did not exhaust his 
purposes; and alongside of the finest instinctive penetration of the signifi- 
cance of individual works, there always go recurrent suggestions of a far 
wider ideal, which, in fact, it was that led him to accord to allegory the 
place that he did—an idea which was so perverted by thé French classical 
school, that a very expert French critic had much on his side when he 
called it cadavereux. But none the less do we believe that one of the 
greatest writers, and most penetratingly philosophical minds of Germany, 
was right when he affimed that of all men Winckelmann had glimpses of 
that highest beauty (hdchste Schinheit) which Greek art rarely knew. 
Or, has Mr. Comyns. Carr really read, not to say studied, Winckelmann ? 
and. is his epithet of pedant deliberate, and not merely a loose passing 
phrase ? 
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BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guap- 
stonE, M.P. Two Vols. John Murray. 


In these highly interesting volumes Mr. Gladstone, we infer, has 
gathered together out of his many contributions to periodical literature 
such papers (exclusive of essays on classical subjects) as appeared to him 
to possess a permanent, and not a simply controversial, value. The earliest 
of the gleanings is dated 1845, the latest is as recent as last September. 
Those in the first volume are all political, and all of Mr. Gladstone’s later 
period. Their subjects are ‘The Throne and the Prince Consort,’ with 
especial reference to Mr. Martin’s ‘Life ;’ ‘ The Constitution,’ as interpreted 
to American readers in the celebrated address to ‘Kin beyond the Sea;’ 
and--though by what subtle reasoning to be distinguished from contro- 
versial politics it might be hard to say—the ‘ County Franchise, and Mr. 
Lowe thereon.’ The second group of essays is ‘personal and literary,’ and 
of much wider range, in point alike of dates and matter. There are 
two whose subjects (Blanco White and Giacomo Leopardi) seem as re- 
moved from us now as is the Peelite of ’45~50 from the Gladstone of 
*66-"78. Others there are on Church subjects, which have always had 
a special attraction for the writer, on Coleridge Patteson, the missionary 
bishop, and on Norman Macleod, the minister who, with a sort of douce 
and genial masterfulness, did more perhaps than a whole army of contro- 
versial martyrs could have done to enlarge the strait and narrow bounds 
of the old Scottish Presbyterianism ; and two, again, which, as literary 
criticisms, are of a higher order than the rest, on Tennyson and Macaulay. 
To the great majority of the British public, by whom Mr. Gladstone has 
been, and perhaps always will be, regarded as an orator rather than a 
writer, a man whose writings (with the exception of the classical studies 
addressed to a select few) are little else than speeches in print, these 
gleanings, and especially those in the second volume, will undoubtedly 
enhance his purely literary reputation. With much of generous enthu- 
siasm, they will be found to combine a justness of observation and an 
accuracy of expression for which, in these latter times, he has not always 
received credit. The most striking, to our mind, is the essay on Macaulay. 
Here eulogy of perfect eloquence and transparent sincerity is tempered 
with a complete perception of the weaker side of that brilliant intellect— 
its want of sympathy for beliefs and sentiments, for ways of thinking and 
methods of action, different from its own; its imperfect sense of the inward 
and the ideal ; its dislike of, and incapacity for, introspective effort. And 
if, when dwelling upon passages in the Essays and the History, the 
refutations of whose mis-statements circulate by tens or hundreds, while 
the relentless misrepresentations are repeated in editions of as many 
thousands, the writer adds his own great weight to the weaker but the 
better cause, it is, we feel at once, because amicus Plato, tamen magis 
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amica veritas, and not from any remembrance of an essay on ‘ The Church 
and State’ of a promising young Conservative in 1838. This article in 
the second group, and in the first the three on Martin’s ‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort,’ may be pronounced the gems of the collection. 


History of American Literature. By Moses Corr Tyrer, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Michigan. Sampson Low and Co. 


The knowledge which Englishmen possess either of American history 
or American literature is, it is to be feared, very scant; but something is 
being done to remedy this defect in both respects. The example set by 
the late William Cullen Bryant and Mr. S. H. Gay, in writing a full 
and exhaustive history of the United States, is now being followed by 
Professor Tyler in his treatment of the literature of the country. This 
work promises to fill a distinct place hitherto vacant, for though Mr. 
Griswold did something for American literature by the publication of his 
two volumes on the Prose Writers, and the Poets, and Poetry of America, 
there was previously no serious attempt either to present a complete analysis 
of the literature of the United States or to assessits value. Professor Tyler 
proceeds upon a large and intelligible principle, viz., that of endeavouring 
to trace the intellectual development of a great nation by means of its 
literary treasures. So far he has done his work ably, and with such 
merit and fulness as to render it unnecessary for others to follow him upon 
precisely the same lines. Of that portion of his history already published, 
the first division extends from 1607 to 1676, thus dealing with those works 
which were produced while the colonies were yet in their infancy. The 
second portion closes with the year 1765, which, as the author observes, 
was the period when ‘ the scattered voices of the thirteen colonies were for 
the first time brought together and blended in one great and resolute 
utterance.’ Some idea of the extent of the research displayed in these 
volumes may be gathered from Professor Tyler’s claim that he has ex- 
amined ‘the entire mass of American writings, during the colonial time, 
so far as they now exist in the public and private libraries of this country.’ 
In some respects, that portion of the author’s task which yet lies un- 
accomplished before him is the most difficult; but Professor Tyler brings 
to bear upon his subject not only earnestness and enthusiasm, but that 
judgment which is necessary for the undertaking of so important an 
enterprise. The style in which the work is written makes it very read- 
able, and it cannot, we should hope, fail to achieve that popular success 
to which it seems to be justly entitled. 


Hume. By Professor Huxtry. Macmillan and Co. 
Oliver Goldsmith. By Witt1am Buacx. Macmillan and Co. 


It is hardly possible that Hume could have found an exponent more 
qualified by special thought and experience than Professor Huxley. There 
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isso much in which the two men are intellectually alike, that the points 
in which they differ only seem to. afford to the biographer that kind of 
vantage without which he might see, but could not oversee and take.in the 
subject as a whole, Professor Huxley has, as we may say, taken the 
standpoint of Hume, thought of him, and no less thought for him; and 
thus, in a sense, he presents us with a Hume-Huxley, that is, Hume led 
up in good part to the level of the Huxleyan thought and conception. 
This style of treatment has its advantages and disadvantages. Professor 
Huxley so persistently involves his own personality with that of his subject, 
that we are ever and anon inclined to exclaim, ‘ How like each other they 
are!’ For a succinct record of Hume’s life nothing could be better. The 
epitomes presented are masterly, and the selected passages are chosen with 
the greatest tact ; but when Professor Huxley comes to philosophy, what 


between his desire to discredit metaphysics, and to find common points. 


between Hume’s philosophy and that of Kant, Descartes, and others, we. 
confess we are a little puzzled. It is possible to keep the name of meta- 
physizs out of the world, and yet to have beside-us a great deal of the 
thing, and we humbly think that Professor Huxley is often intensely 
metaphysical. He is deeply concerned to make it plain that philosophy 
is absolutely dependent on science, and calls in many illustrations of that 
doctrine; but this itself is a purely metaphysical assumption, because 
science itself, as he has elsewhere once very well said, cannot proceed 
without hypotheses drawn from the very element in which metaphysics 
reigns. When he formulated the phrase, ‘The physical basis of life,’ he 
assumed something under the phrase ‘ basis,’ and what that something 
was he is still in search of, and has not yet found, and when he does find 


it without the qualification, physical or any other, then, and not till then, 


is he independent of metaphysics. In a word, try how we will to escape 
from drawing from some general store of terms within ourselves the thread. 
to tie our physical facts together, we cannot; and thus we are metaphysical. 
in spite of ourselves. This Hume very clearly saw and proclaimed, not 
only in abstract statements of the dependence of physical science on the 
science of human nature, but by more practical proclamations of the fact 
which intimates the point where his life and metaphysics most effectively 
interpreted each other. It is wholly beyond our space at present to 
illustrate all that we mean, and it must wait; but here is a little snippet 
from Hume of a class.on which we think Professor Huxley should have 
laid more weight. ‘ Most. fortunately, says he, ‘it happens that, since. 
reason is incapable of dispelling these clouds, nature herself suffices to 
that purpose, and cures me of this philosophical melancholy and delirium, 
either by relaxing this bent of mind, or by some avocation and lively im- 
pression of my senses which obliterate all these chimeras. I dine, I play 
a game of backgammon, I converse, and am merry with my friends ; and 
when, after three or four hours’ amusement, I would return to these specu- 
lations, they appear so cold, and strained, and ridiculous, that I cannot 
find in my heart to enter into them any further. ... A true sceptic 
will be diffident, of his philosophical doubts, as well as of his philosophical 
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convictions, and will never refuse any innocent satisfaction which offers. 
itself upon account of either of them.’ 

Of Mr. Black’s volume on Oliver Goldsmith, it will be enough to say 
that it presents the subject with clearness and a kind of mild affection, 
which is not much disturbed by a touch of rhetoric. Mr. Black is admirable 
in narrative, and brightens his paragraphs by dainty bits of description ; 
and he escapes pretty skilfully from the attempt to say everything, for 
which Voltaire was inclined to award his pity. But Mr. Black deeply 
fails in his criticism. True, he exhibits pretty fairly the secret of Gold- 
smith’s success, which was simply grace and sweetness of style ; but surely 
critic was never further out than when he gives the impression that Gold- 
smith was not laborious, but wrote well because he could hardly help it. 
To use the phrases ‘ bird-like’ and ‘ bird-song,’ &c., towards the verse of 
Goldsmith, is a sad perversion, for simple and natural as his conceptions 
were, his method was laborious—he polished and polished; and one can 
easily see that, even in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield, many of the touches that 
seem spontaneous are really the result of cunning artistic elaboration. 
Goldsmith was the child of the future in the naiveté and sweet naturalness 
of his conceptions and in his feeling for simple life; he was the child of 
his own day in his faith in elaborate polish and the virtue of style. 


Literary Studies. By the late Water Bacenor. Edited, with 
a Memoir, by R. H. Hurtoy. Longmans. 


Mr. Bagehot presents himself to us as a kind of literary problem. At 
a first and casual reading he seems to aim at combining two almost alien 
views or lines of thought. He exercises himself in a kind of experimental 
sympathy, and then seems to drop back into the attitude of the cold and 
analytic spectator. Hence an effect a little tantalizing. It is as though 
he said to himself, ‘How pleased I should be if in this subject I should 
find the secret I am in search of ; but I fear I sha’n’t.’ And his wish almost 
seems to be fulfilled in the majority of cases. It is this tentative kind of spirit 
—this constant putting out of hands to search beyond the mere book he is 
dealing with, as if in some kind of atmosphere to be subtly detected, he 
might find some trace of the true individuality of the writer—that imparts 
at once the coldness and the warmth which we detect in these remarkable 
essays. As we study, we find that at the basis of Mr. Bagehot’s tempera- 
ment was a very keen sympathetic curiosity, which, however, was very 
carefully educated and controlled. He believed that the literary medium 
concealed as well as revealed—that the merely superficial characters of the 
writing might entirely mislead as to the individuality—but this it could 
do only by being seen apart from deeper tendencies, which no external 
device could hide, any more than tricks of manner can hide the real 
character from the expert. In this aspect, Mr. Hutton’s words may have 
& meaning in this reference to Mr. Bagehot’s critical work. He says:— 
‘From childhood Mr. Bagehot was certainly what he remained to the last, 
in spite of the rather antagonistic influence of the able scientific group of men 
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from whom he learned so much—a thorough transcendentalist, by which 
I mean one who could never doubt that there was a real foundation of the 
universe distinct from the outward show of its superficial qualities, and 
that the substance is never exhaustively expressed in those qualities.’ 

We have then to consider him as a critic-transcendentalist, in search 
of the reality that lies beneath appearance. When his sympathy is de- 
feated in its full outflow, he can still enjoy the exercise of his curiosity; 
and his contentment with the analysis of the men who have least satisfied 
him is one element in his coldness, and may perhaps be held to justify 
in some degree the rather perverse declaration of a high authority, that 
Mr. Bagehot’s interests were rather with the social aspects than with the 
inner life. Let any reader turn to the essays on Hartley Coleridge, on 
Shelley, on Wordsworth, on Cowper, and on Clough, and see how keen 
are Mr. Bagehot’s interests in what may be called the development of the 
inner nature in these contrasted geniuses; and then let him read the 
essay on Gibbon, or that on Butler, and note the sense of disappointment 
that supervenes on his first conclusion respecting them in regard to the 
self-enclosed and as we may say unimaginative and unprogressive character 
they exhibit, and this we think will soon become clear. How character- 
istic of Bagehot is this passage :— 

‘No one could tell from Builer’s writings that the universe was beau- 
tiful. Ifthe world were a Durham mine or an exact square, if no part of 
it were more impressive than a gravel-pit or a chalk-quarry, the teach- 
ing of Butler would be as true as it is now. A young poet, not a very 
wise one, once said “ he did not like the Bible, there was nothing about 
flowers in it.” He might have said so of Butler, with great truth. A most 
ugly stupid world one would fancy his books had been written in. ... 
What could be more monstrous than that a supernatural communication 
from God should simply enumerate all the difficulties of His natural 
government, and not enlighten us to any of them—should revive our 
perplexities without removing them—should not satisfy one doubt or one 
anxiety, but repeat and proclaim every fact which can give a basis to them 
both.’ 

This is a specimen of one style. For another and contrasted one, in 
which his exceedingly quick instinctive way of interpreting the writing of 
the character inferred from it may be given, we shall give a morsel from 
the admirably incisive essay on Thackeray, which certainly discloses, with 
great decision and efficiency, both his greatness and weakness in little. 
The passage, too, will illustrate Mr. Bagehot’s way of setting aside the 
superficial aspect to penetrate to inmost tendencies. 

‘This most impressible susceptible genius could not help half accepting, 
half believing, the common, ordinary, sensitive view of life, although he 
perfectly knew in his inner mind and deeper nature that this apparent 
and superficial view of life was misleading, inadequate, and deceptive. 
Had it not been so, Thackeray could not have written the Yellowplush or 
the Book of Snobs. ... A painfulness certainly clings like an atmo. 
sphere round Mr. Thackeray’s writings, in consequence of his inseparable 
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and ever-present realisra. A free and bold writer like Sir Walter Scott 
throws himself far away into fictitious worlds, and soars there without 
effort, without pain, and with unceasing enjoyment. You see, as it 
were, between the lines of Mr. Thackeray’s writings, that his thoughts are 
never far away from the close proximate scene. . . . The pervading idea 
of the ‘‘ Snob Papers ”’ is too frequent, too recurring, too often insisted on, 
even in his highest writings. There was a slight shade of similar feeling 
even in his occasional society, and though it was certainly unworthy of 
him, it was exceedingly natural that it should be so with a mind such as 
his in a society such as ours.’ 

His characterizations of Dickens, of Macaulay, of Sir Walter Scott, and 
of Milton, are equally penetrating, and reveal the essential and typical 
element of each ; and though he is prone to follow with eager concern 
the exceptional and unexpected flights and turns of a panting hectic 
genius like that of Shelley, his delights lie with the men whose imagina- 
tion is fulfilled in life and reality. The larger the nature, and the more 
bountiful, the more it satisfies him by giving him impulse; the more com- 
pletely the personality demands wide impersonal manifestations by which 
to express itself, the more perfect satisfaction does he find in it. That 
is a poor nature, he thinks, which books and logic can satisfy; and a poor 
nature, too, which is totally absorbed in its dreams. His favourites must 
exult in contact with wide and varied humanity, and thus we can see how 
Mr. Bagehot came to write his most masterly essay on Shakespeare. 

These volumes are not only full of fresh thought, suggestive, stimulating ; 
they are throughout penetrated by the richest autobiographic light. As we 
read, we are often recalled to the writer, whose broad and generous sympa- 
thies and clear and unfaltering intellect had here free play. The variety 
of interest and the wealth of anecdote and illustration drawn from the 
remotest corners, and always aptly used, moves us to surprise that such 
additions to our literature have not already achieved the position of classics 
—a fate which we trust has not been denied them but only deferred; and 
we cannot but think that Mr. Huttcn’s memoir will do not a little to aid 
in securing this result. ; 


Dante: an Essay. By R. W. Cuurcn, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of 
St. Paul’s. To which is added a Translation of ‘De 
Monarchia,’ by F. C. Counce. Macmillan and Co. 


This is a volume of considerable interest to all students of literature. 
The Essay, which forms the substantive portion of it, is reprinted from 
‘The Christian Remembrancer,’ and Dean Church has distinctly done a 
service in making it more accessible, in company with the excellent trans- 
lation of ‘De Monarchia.’ It is certainly surprising, considering its value 
and significance, that this work has not till now been translated into 
English. Dean Church’s essay abounds in fine criticism—delicate, pene- 
trating, and suggestive. It is the work of wide and careful reading, and 
every page shows the result of thorough scholarship. The book will be 
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placed on a shelf alongside of Miss Rossetti’s ‘Shadow of Dante’ and its 
eompanions. But, in some respects, it may be that Dean Church is too 
much of a Dantophilist. The learning, the mingled scholasticism and 
mysticism of Dante so overshadow him, that he fails somewhat to bring 
us into such close contact with the man as we could desire, and relieves 
himself of certain difficulties and contradictions on the moral and spiritual 
side by something a little like dogmatism. It has recently been well 
pointed out, apropos of Professor Villari’s Introduction to ‘ Machiavelli,’ 
hat Dante, in one point of view, had his foot in the Renaissance, and did 
not so entirely belong to the Middle Ages as is sometimes assumed. The 
mysticism, the philosophy, the knowledge, are those of the middle age; 
but the interjection of the personal element—that wind of conflict and of 
sectarianism which flows around the symbolism of the ‘Divina Com- 
media’—is prophetic of the Renaissance, whose leading characteristic 
was the subjection of all universal or absolute morality to a merely per- 
sonal conception. It was in this spirit that Machiavelli sought to rule, 
making himself a providence to the ruled by insight into the laws of life 
which reason was held inadequate to master. Dante, in the same way, 
made himself a providence to the future world, projecting over it the 
shadow of his personal conception, and making universal law subject 
thereto. This purely personal expression of his is relieved from moral 
“ eriticism, so far as it is relieved, only by being lifted, by power of im- 
agination, into the sphere of symbol. Thus, taken strictly, we are 
forced to regard him in two lights. He is sublime, grand, prophetic, in 
so far as we can view him undisturbedly, as using all the knowledge he 
possessed to interpret eternal laws; but he is small, mean, and cruel, 
-when, as in some cases, we are compelled to view him as unnecessarily 
rooting his symbol in the facts of certain lives, which became notorious 
only because of this use of them. In order to relieve Dante completely 
from the charge of cruelty, we must be able to satisfy ourselves that he 
had come absolutely to regard the historic sense as lost in the symbolic 
sense ; and can we always be quite convinced of this in our own mind, 
say, for example, in such cases as those of Brunetto, Latini, and Fran- 
cesca ? Though Dean Church’s essay will be sure to stir such questions 
as these in some minds, it will not do much to answer them; but it will 
certainly have this great and good effect—it will send many to the study 
of Dante, and perhaps draw back to his graphic, if in some sense painful, 
pages some who had aforetime found delight there, and will be willing to 
be led back by such a potent and persuasive hand. 


Mary Wollstonecraft: Letters to Imlay. With Prefatory 
Memoir. By C. Kegan Paun. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Mr. Kegan Paul, who has done so much to throw light on the relations 

of Godwin and Shelley, and to exhibit the true character of both, has in 

this volume supplied certain links which enable us to estimate more 

clearly much in connection with that celebrated group of minds. Mary 
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Wollstonecraft was certainly one of the most remarkable women England 
has produced, and her story is informed by a lofty idealism and a true 
pathos which amply atone for some of the errors into which she fell. 
These, though they were calculated to exercise no benign influence when 
recommended to socicty by her passionate genius, were after all more of 
the head than of the heart; and we can tender to her the tribute of the 
fallest compassion in her sufferings, though we condemn her teachings in 
some of their tendencies. Once more in her fate, as in the fate of most 
of those associated with her, we see how defiances of the law of social 
morals and decorum are inevitably linked with unhappiness and misery. 
Through that young life of struggle and solitude we follow her, beholding 
her in many efforts to provide for herself and to aid others, always 
holding before her a high ideal, generous, self- denying, essentially 
self-respecting, and truthful. These letters were written to Imlay, an 
American, who was for a time to her as a husband, and who deserted her 
in circumstances that reflected deeply on him. They are full of thought, 
and of high, passionate expression, and are here faithfully reproduced, 
without deletion of a passage. The odd thing is that they should have 
been given to the world by Godwin, with that sang froid and indifference 
to such considerations as would, in the circumstances, have moved most 
men to keep them in the dark. But Godwin in this simply displays the 
coldness and insensitiveness, the same clear, abstract detachment of 
mind, as must often throughout their life have grated very sorely on the 
intense genius of Mary. Mr. Paul’s memoir is done with great self- 
control, and lapses only by the use of one or two phrases. The volume 
altogether is in many ways significant, and in some ways touching, and 
it should be read by all who would understand fully the teachings of 
Godwin and his friends, and the root they had in personal experience. 


The Renaissance of Art in France. By Mrs. Marx Pattison. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mrs. Mark Pattison has in these most careful and stately volumes made 
a real addition to our literature. The Italian Renaissance has received 
full attention from many hands, Mr. Addington Symonds and Mr. Pater 
having lately surrounded it with a kind of fascination for all who are 
young enough to be inquiring and old enough to appreciate and to follow 


- the outlines of a great subject. With students we venture to say that 


Mrs. Pattison’s book will need to be set alongside of theirs, with that of 
Buarckhard, which was so exhaustive, and with the ‘ Life of Machiavelli,’ by 
Professor Villari, which is full of fresh thought. Mrs. Pattison’s industry 
is equal to theirs, and her intelligence and grasp are such as amply to sup- 
port it. Her book is admirable for clearness and for arrangement. She 
unites a delicacy in the treatment of details with a rare power of grouping 
and generalizing, and she has been wise in laying down very clearly the 
limiting lines of her subject. She is concerned only with the artistic side 
of the French Renaissance, leaving the political and social aspects for 
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future treatment, or for the pens of others. And yet it is the peculiar 
glory of that period in France that the art was possessed by the life, 
vitalized and permeated by it; and hence one recommending point in Mrs, 
Pattison’s book is the idea that all the other arts found their centre and 
unity in architecture, which determined their character and their develop- 
ment, and that in the architecture all had a direct concern. ‘The stimu- 
lus of decorative motiye’ is found to inform all, and thus art was kept in 
the kindliest relation with life itself. The painters, if not engaged in the 
decoration of interiors, were employed in arranging pageants. The full 
reviving life expressed itself spontaneously in the art—in that lay its 
peculiar value and power. If France did not produce such mighty artists 
as did the Italian Renaissance—a Michael Angelo or a Titian—that was 
more from conditions in the life itself. Mrs. Pattison is peculiarly inter- 
esting in the chapter she devotes to furniture; but this, we think, is even 
surpassed by the one on pottery, in which her contrast of the ware of 
Henry II. with that of Palissy is most thoughtful. We cordially recom- 
mend this eloquent and able book to all who are interested in the subject 
of which it treats. 


The Poets Laureate of England. By Watrer Haminton. 
Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Hamilton has gathered together much curious and interesting in- 
formation, and has put it forward in a fresh and attractive manner. He 
has had access to the Lord Chamberlain’s office, and has carefully in- 
spected documents relating to this matter, and he has made a thorough 
survey of the by-ways of literary history. He begins at the beginning, tell- 
ing how the ancient idea of crowning with laurel for excellence in poetry 
is the custom of which the title of Poet Laureate may be called the sur- 
vival. But in tracing the history of Poets Laureate in England, great 
difficulty arises from the fact that a certain university degree carried with 
it the laurel, and that at first the university laureates were apt to claim 
the place of court poets. Also it is difficult to be quite decided about the 
first of those who occupied the office, and whether they were volunteers 
merely or paid laureates. Chaucer was a self-styled laureate; and from 
the presumption of contemporary writings we may infer that one Scogan 
was at that time something more than self-styled, for Chaucer writes :— 


‘Scogan, thou kneelest at the streme’s hede * 
Of grace, of alle honour, and of worthynesse— 
In th’ ende of which streme I am dull or dede, 
Forgote in solytary wildernesse : 

Yet, Scogan, thinke on Tullius’ kyndenesse ; 
Mynde thy frende, there it may fructyfye : 
Farewell, and loke thou never oft love dyfiie.’ 


* Presumably a reference to Scogan’s abode at the court at Windsor 
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Chaucer was at this time living in some distress at Greenwich. Ben 
Jonson and Shakespeare likewise refer to Scogan. John Kay, Bernard, 
and Skelton were certainly pensioned laureates, and after this the office 
runs on, on recognized footing, through many ups and downs, by Warton, 
Whitehead, Shadwell, Pye, and the rest, on to Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson, with the laurel, so often degraded by flattery, debauchery, and 
incapacity, 
‘Greener from the brows 
Of him that utter’d nothing base.’ 


Mr. Hamilton’s book is one that was wanted. For curious research, plea- 
sant style, and general attractiveness, it is not likely to be soon surpassed, 
and this is giving it no slight praise. 


Hours in a Library. By Leste Srepuen. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen’s studies, given to the public as ‘ Hours in a Library,’ 
are noticeable as compact and careful pieces of writing. He is evidently 
very desirous fairly to represent a wide circle of subjects, and in this 
Third Series, as in former ones, presents an attractive variety. First 
comes ‘ Massinger,’ showing considerable acquaintance with our earlier 
dramatic literature; next, ‘ Fielding’s Novels ;’ after that ‘Cowper and 
Rousseau ;’ then follows ‘The First Edinburgh Reviewers ;’ then ‘ Words- 
worth’s Ethics,’ followed by ‘ Landor’s Imaginary Conversations,’ 
‘ Macaulay,’ ‘ Charlotte Bronté,’ and ‘Charles Kingsley. Great common 
sense, discernment, and a resolute determination to be clear, are his strong 
points—and these are assuredly admirable ends to have in view—but we 
regretfully lack somewhat of the delicacy and subtlety which alone can 
prevail in the treatment of several of the subjects named. In one or two 
points we cannot comprehend Mr. Leslie Stephen’s comparison of Cowper 
with Rousseau, and really think we could convict him of contradiction 
and inconsequence in ‘ Wordsworth’s Ethics.’ Very odd indeed it is that 
he is always most apt to convict himself precisely where a more sensitive 
writer would be guarded. Not to multiply difficulties, let us take one 
instance, which will illustrate our point as well as a dozen. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen makes a great effort to prove the existence of a ‘ John Bull ele- 
ment ’—yes, a ‘ John Bull element ’—in Walter Savage Landor, and finds 
in his analysis that it admirably harmonizes with his petulance, his wild 
outbreaks, his half-mad indifference to all ordinary self-interest and 
worldly accumulation. It is true that ‘the overgrown schoolboyishness’ 
acts as a kind of uniting medium ; but we fancy few discerning critics would 
have made the ‘ John Bull element’ quite so prominent. And then by 
what perversity does Mr. Leslie Stephen at this time of day contrast 
Landor’s prose to its disadvantage with that of De Quincey, which, he 
says now, is richer than Landor’s in long passages with charm; adding 
that De Quincey was really a very fine critic when his prejudices did not 
interfere. Once he deliberately wrote, ‘De Quincey’s worst fault was a 
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complete inability for anything beyond spinning gorgeous phraseology, 
which, however, may have become ‘charming’ under change of lights, 
Either what is written now seems to us too strongly favourable to De 
Quincey in contrast with Landor, or much in Mr. Stephen’s essay on De 
Quincey, in the first series, very seriously wants qualification, shading, 
and subtlety of graduating lights. "With Macaulay he is more successful ; 
and‘ The First Edinburgh Reviewers’ is full of pregnant remark. Of 
Charles Kingsley we instinctively feel that Mr. Leslie Stephen’s agnosti- 
cism is certain to lead him to a more or less perverted view. ‘ Charlotte 
Bronté’ is in this respect, to our mind, better. But seldom have we met 
with such persistently inaccurate quotation. We fancied that they were 
mere oversights in the ‘Cornhill Magazine :’ here they are permanently 
presented to us in a volume. Could Wordsworth, loose though he often 
was, ever have written thus, in defiance of all the laws of rhyme ?— 


‘Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and hills [rills]. 
The silence that is in the starry skies [sky], 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


‘Massinger’ and ‘ Fielding’s Novels’ are by far the most readable and 
instructive portions of what, in spite of all its faults, is avery readable and 
instructive book. 


Molitre. By Mrs. Ourenant and F. Tarver, M.A. William 
Blackwood and Son. 


It is somewhat unfortunate for this series of ‘ Foreign Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers’ that at least three of them bear the marks of haste and the 
‘ getting up’ of the subject. It is impossible to write such books success- 
fully to order. Whatever genius, imagination, and knowledge of the 
world can do, Mrs. Oliphant will accomplish, but even she cannot study 
the literature of a whole period in a month or two. Moliére occupies such 
a position in French dramatic literature, that it is essential to see him not 
only in relation to what preceded him, but also in relation to what fol- 
lowed; and any one the least accustomed to study will know what this 
implies. Mr. Van Laun, in the notes and introductory essay in his trans- 
lation, showed a sense of the requirements of the position, but he was too 
little inclined to generalize and select, and lost impression by detail and 
expansion. Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Tarver generalize too much, and with- 
out laying a solid basis. Hence they are frequently inaccurate not only 
in inferences, but in the facts of Moliére’s biography. Even the very 
common slight sketch by Voltaire might on many points have kept them 
right. Certainly they have no countenance for saying that Moliére 
‘ceased to be Poquelin’ when he began to play—Moliére being merely a 
stage name, which was already familiar to playgoers; and it sometimes 
happened, as Voltaire there tells, that a man had a couple of stage names, 
as, for example, Huguer Guéret, who in serious pieces figured as Fléchelles, 
and in farces as Gautier-Garguille. Voltaire writes of the poet Moliere 
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as le nouveau Moliére. This is the kind of looseness of which the book 
is full, and of which a long catalogue might easily be made. We cannot 
finish this notice without saying that there is much that is attractive in 
the work, indeed we have here and there brilliant passages, but this is not 
what is most demanded in a book of this kind. Two essentials there are 
—accuracy and simplicity—and we really cannot say that either has been 
here attained in the measure that we had hoped. 


Rousseau. As Described by Himself and Others, with es 
and Explanations. By Tuomas Crappocx. London: 
Arthur Hall and Co. Liverpool: James Wollard. 


Mr. Craddock formally proposes to correct the popular misappre- 
hension, that Rousseau, by the propagation of democratic ideas, is in any 
appreciable degree responsible for either the occurrence or the principles of 
the French Revolution: incidentally he presents us with an acute and sug- 
gestive study of Rousseau’s genius. Rousseau, he thinks, furnished the flag 
of the revolutionists, but had very little to do with their inspiration. So far, 
he seeks to qualify Mr. John Morley’s exaggerated estimate of the influence 
of the man, and we think he does this successfully. If, he says, Rousseau 
exercised the influence which Mr. Morley attributes to him, not only in 
relation to the French Revolution, but also in moulding the American 
Declaration of Independence, ‘he would have done more to alter the course 
of established things than Alexander, or Cesar, Richelieu, Frederick the 
Great, Oliver Cromwell, Peter the Great, Luther, or Calvin, a judgment 
which may fairly be pronounced as much an exaggeration on the other 
side.’ Mr. Craddock, after a brief summary of Rousseau’s life, proceeds to 
make good his position by an analysis of Rousseau’s ideas, which he resolves 
into mere sentiments, and shows to be even repugnant to the fundamental 
ideas of the French Revolution. The latter he traces rather to Locke and 
Hobbes. He expounds at great length Rousseau’s fundamental idea that 
the individual man is good, and that only by contact with others does he 
become evil. He analyzes the strange paradoxes of the ‘ Social Contract,’ 
and the ‘Aimilius,’ in respect of society, culture, government, and education 
—the wildest conceptions, surely, ever seriously propounded as philosophy. 
He resolves the great influence attributed to Rousseau to certainsympathies 
with his morbid sentimentalism, and to the fascination of his wonderful 
literary style. He analyzes the strange moral character of the man—his 
inconceivable meanness, viee, and immorality, and his ideal sentiment and 
excessive and morbid sensibility—illustrating the frequent phenomenon 
of callous selfishness in combination with excessive sentimentality. He 
criticizes the judgments passed upon him by other writers, and supplies a 
good deal of acute criticism upon both the man and his works. Notwith- 
standing a good deal of needless repetition, Mr. Craddock’s criticisms are 
accute and vigorous, and, we think, for the most part just. His book 
furnishes materials for a fair estimate of one of the greatest literary and 
moral paradoxes of the last century. 
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New Ieadings and New Renderings of Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 
By Henry Hatrorp Vaueuan, M.A. Vol. I. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


Even in an age when every year adds volumes to the pile of ‘ Shake- 
speare literature,’ there is something appalling in a book like this, which, 
though containing well-nigh six hundred pages, yet covers only four ‘ tra- 
gedies,’ as Mr. Vaughan (contrary to general usage) prefers to call ‘ King 
John,’ ‘ King Richard II.,’ and the two parts of ‘Henry IV.’ Had these 
new readings—fruits, we infer, of ‘serene domestic hours’ passed over 
Reed’s edition of the poet—all the value the author evidently attaches to 
them, he might in mercy to the world have condensed them within 
smaller compass. But the value of very many is, to say the least, ex- 
tremely doubtful. Ingenious they often are, with that perverse ingenuity 
which, exercised upon another poet by a greater even than Mr. Vaughan, 
made the critic an easy victim to the wicked wits who had long been 
waiting to have Bentley on the hip. Sometimes, again, Mr. Vaughan’s 
new reading has been anticipated by some later editor than Reed (1793), 
and in this case the coincidence is noticed grudgingly, and with a resolute 
determination not to omit a single step in the intellectual prosess by 
which the writer himself arrived at his conclusion. But far too large a 
proportion of these emendations seems simply, as we have said, ingeniously 
perverse. Does Westmoreland, for ‘instance (‘ Henry IV.’ Part i. Act 4), 
say, ‘The King looks for us all; we must away all night;’ and Falstaff 
answer, ‘ Tut never fear me. I am as vigilant as a cat to steal cream’? 
The word ‘ vigilant’ suggests at once an error in the text and its correc- 
tion : ‘read, therefore,’ says Mr. Vaughan, ‘ we must awake all night.’ Is 
Falstaff made to say, in covert mockery of the Chief Justice (Part ii. 
Act 1), ‘ Your lordship, though not clean past your youth, hath yet some 
smack of age in you, some relish of the saltness of time’? This iteration, 
we are told, is unworthy of Shakespeare; the quartos, too, give ‘some 
smack of an aque :’ so perhaps the sentence was intended to run, ‘hath 
some smack of a gout in you.’ Above all things, however, Mr. Vaughan 
is dominated by two fixed ideas: firstly, that Shakespeare could never 
have so far deviated from the laws of prosody as to write verses that will 
not scan ; and secondly, that he could never have been so ungrammatical 
as to compose sentences in which are false constructions, or irregularities 
of the kind which grammarians call anacolutha. To the spring flood of 
new readings which the first of these ideas might let in, there is, it is 
true, a certain check in the consideration that words in Shakespeare’s day 
may not have been always pronounced as they are now—that the poet, 
for example, may have written ‘ here,’ ‘ nay,’ ‘ alack,’ ‘ farewell,’ ‘ Boling- 
broke,’ and so forth, and pronounced (when the verse required it) ‘ na-ay,’ 
*her-re,’ ‘lawk,’ ‘ far-e-weil,’ ‘Boling-be-roke.’ Still, this only goes a 
little way. It does not prevent Mr. Vaughan from ‘exacting’ the change 
of ‘I warrant I love you more than you do me’ (‘ King John,’ iv. 1), into 
*I warrant I love you more than you me ;’ or from ‘suspecting ’ that ‘O 
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save me, Hubert, save me! My eyes are out,’ &c., should run, ‘ O save 
me, Hubert! save my eyes! They’re out,’ &c. As rigidly does the 
second fixed idea prescribe the correction of such abnormal lines as 
‘Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse, meet, and ne’er part, till one 
drops down a corse,’ by a new reading which will exclude all possibility 
of the verb ‘ to meet’ being supposed to take after it the preposition ‘to;’ 
as thus, ‘ Harry so Harry shall,’ &c. But our readers will probably prefer 
to seek further examples for themselves. We cannot think these ‘ Read- 
ings and Renderings’ will add much to Mr. Vaughan’s critical reputation, 
or to the enlightenment of Shakespearian scholars. 


Brian Boru. A Tragedy. By J. T. B. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


An unknown author modestly puts forth this work as a first and tenta- 
tive effort. We can only say that he has succeeded admirably where 
many poets have failed again and again. The present tragedy needs no 
apology, as the reader will discover before he has arrived at the conclu- 
sion of the first act. Of course we do not mean to say that the work has 
not its defects: it undoubtedly has, but they are dwarfed by the great 
excellence of the tragedy as a whole. The scene of the drama is laid in 
Treland, at the beginning of the eleventh century. Brian Boru, first 
Chief of Thomond, then King of Munster, and afterwards of all Ireland, 
is a character with whom we have already a certain kind of familiarity 
in Irish history ; but whether the author has idealized this remarkable 
warrior or not, is a question that may faiily- be left.ow ope side, anj) 
indeed it is immaterial to discuss it in connection witn the play’ iwelis 
Certainly the avthor has managed to sthyow- a, herdie haly ovgr his cha- 
racter such as should always distinguish the chief fyure- iar a. tuagedy, 
Brian Boru appears before us as every inch a king, a man of noble and 
generous impulses, a stranger to fear, and a truly brave warrior. Yet he 
is not wholly without the ambitions of humanity, and nearly succumbs to 
the temptations of his wife, when she attempts to inveigle him into a 
plot for the assassination of the King of Ireland. The bait is tempting, 
and requires almost more than mortal strength to resist it. With the 
king removed, there is nothing to prevent Brian Boru from ascending 
his throne. The scene in which his feelings are worked upon by his 
scheming and ambitious wife is eminently dramatic. But this is not the 
only kind of power the author exhibits. Many of his pages are studded 
with lines of true poetic beauty, and there are tender love passages be- 
tween Murrough, the son of Brian, and Ethnie, a Danish maiden adopted 
by an old Irish minstrel. We shall not follow the plot of the drama, but 
towards the close there are several impressive and powerful scenes— 
notably that in which Brian Boru learns that his wife’s murderous re- 
solves upon the king have been carried to a successful issue. There is 
nothing now left for him but to die upon the field of battle, fighting the 
enemies of his country. This glorious end—the only one possible—is 
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vouchsafed to him. The author observes in his preface that it has been 
his aim ‘ to give a presentment, not of historic, but of dramatic truth; 
and to represent some of the permanent passions and emotions of human 
nature in a dramatic form.’ His chief object has been accomplished, and 
the pictures he has drawn are such as to remain distinct upon the 
memory and the imagination. The work shows so much capacity for 
the writing of true tragic verse, that the author’s next appearance cannot 
but be anticipated with unusual interest. 


Quarterman’s Grace, and other Poems. 


C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Though we cannot regard this volume as indicating any marked ad- 
vance on Mrs, Pfeiffer’s former volume, it contains much fine thought, 
careful workmanship, and true feeling. Grace, the daughter of the puri- 
tanic Quarterman and his wife, is daintily sketched. Poor Grace! all her 
warm impulses are restrained, and her sympathetic demand for something 
like esthetic association thrown back on itself. The weariness of the cold 
and repressing atmosphere of Sunday—how real it is made to us. And 
then the contrast in Lord Claud and Lady Maud, as they go, and the in- 
tense interest suddenly awakened in the former. And at last the soul 
finds its pathway in music toward the land of true destiny. The narrative 
is well managed, but here and there we have what seem hurried and faulty 
lines and metaphors. ‘Madonna Dunya’ ‘is powerful, but lacks the 
interest of ‘Grace.’ The other poems are just such as we should expect 
from Mrs. Pfeitter, * indichting # wide range of interest and a quick intel- 
Test. The trdnislations’ from’ Heine are unequal; but then, would it not 
he a wonder ‘if they weie ‘equal ? As well try to paint the sunset as to 
frinslaie Beive’s riihglcd-grace, witchery, and diablerie ! 


Gwen. .A Drama in Monologue. By the Author of ‘The 
Epic of Hades.’ C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


There are many touches throughout this poem which attest the hand of 
the author. Now and then we have very musical lines, especially in the 
blank verse, and one or two of the lyrics are decidedly good. But the 
poem is so unequal, and so transparently written directly under the in- 
fluence of Maud, that we really cannot bring ourselves to believe that its 
composition did not precede that of the works which have done so much 
to establish the author’s reputation. Figures on figures immediately re- 
call, but seldom improve, those which came so fresh to us many years ago, 
and are not yet forgotten: the turn of the rhythm in these very trying 
metres is unmistakable, and we are here and there, by association, ac- 
tually compelled into disturbing lines of thought—the more that the story 
of ‘Gwen’ is so like, and yet so unlike, that of Maud. Here, too, we have 
the sickly, morbid, studious youth, refreshed, recalled to life and interest 
in life by the ‘ flower-sweet’ face; a secret wooing, and a separation 
under untoward necessities. Here comes in the new element in ‘ Gwen.’ 


By Mrs. Preirrer. 
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He secretly marries her, and has to leave her to try for parliament; a 
child is born, and some months afterwards the death of the mother fol- 
lows; the last section presenting another Henry and Gwen twenty years 
afterwards wandering in those Welsh scenes so loved of their father, and 
coming unexpectedly on evidence of the reason of their father’s affection 
for it. We should not recommend the author to repeat such an experi- 
ment as this, because what might be praised from a beginner’s hand may 
be justly condemned as coming from one who has won his spurs; and 
his loss is thus also that of the poetry-loving public. 


The Classic Poets. By W. T. Dosson. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 


We have been deceived by the title of this book, and disappointed in its 
contents. In turning from the former to the latter, we discover that by 
‘classic poets’ the writer means poets who have written great epics, with- 
out any distinction as to age, language, or country. Hence the volume 
contains the most diverse, if not incongruous, productions: Homer’s ‘Iliad,’ 
‘The Lay of the Nibelungen,’ ‘Cid Campeador,’ Dante’s ‘ Divina Comme- 
dia,’ Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ Camoen’s ‘ Lusiad,’ Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered,’ Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen,’ Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘ Para- 
dise Regained.’ Oddly enough, the ‘ Aineid’ finds no place in the list. 
The idea of the book is to make readers who have little means, and still 
less leisure, acquainted with the salient points and leading characters of 
these epics. A careful study of any one of them in its entirety would 
afford a far better mental discipline than the perusal of mere extracts, 
however well-selected. The very idea of the book seems to us to foster a 
tendency of the present generation which ought to be conscientiously 
checked, viz., to know a little of everything and nothing thoroughly well. 

The plan adopted by the author is to give a short notice of the poet, or 
of the literature of the period to which the epic belongs. This is followed 
by an epitome of the epic itself, interspersed and illustrated with selected 
passages. The plan is open to criticism, and the execution is still worse. 
In the lives of the poets we find no fresh information, no proof of critical 
acumen or fulness of knowledge.’ The summaries of the poems are tedious, 
and the accounts of the plots lack force and completeness. The get-up 
of the volume is the only thing altogether worthy of the firm that has 
published it. 


The Four Gardens. A Solemn Imagery. In Seven Parts. 
Elliot Stock. 


We cannot regard this work, however well meant, as other than a great 
failure. The blank verse is laboured and has no fluency, and often it is 
not correct. The author, who is no doubt a good and pious man, is very 
anxious to have it understood that he is no admirer and no copyist of Milton ; 
tells us that he had not read the ‘ Paradise Lost’ when he wrote his poem, 
and naively presents us with a list of peculiar passages in his poem similar 
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to passages in Milton, the resemblance to which he detected after the pro- 
duction of his own work. He has added laborious and sometimes slightly 
supererogatory notes, showing, however, that he had read a good deal, in 
the course of which he could hardly but have encountered Milton. It is 
needless to say that the four gardens are the gardens of Scripture, be- 
giuning with Eden and ending with Gethsemane. If fine printing could 
make a classic, this poem would eclipse Milton, for no pains have been 
spared to make it beautiful. 


The Epic of Hades. By the Author of ‘Songs of Two 
Worlds.’ With Seventeen Designs in Photo-Mezzotint. 
By Greorce R. Cuapman. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


A sumptuous edition of a poem, which bids fair to hold a permanent 
place in the poetical literature of our own generation. We have more 
than once expressed our judgment upon its very high merits. We have 
only now to say that these illustrations, although in some respects striking 
and congruous, and having a certain dusky grandeur and suggestiveness, 
do not satisfy either the artistic or the esthetical sense. They are full 
of exaggeration and gloom; they sorely lack sunlight and beauty; they 
justify Froissart’s epigram about the English, ‘They take their pleasures 
sadly.’ The volume, however, is a luxurious one, such as one should 
always read good poetry from. 


Songs of Sunshine. By Martanne Farnixcuam. James Clarke 
and Co.; Hodder and Stoughton. 


If there be no strong development of the absolute poetic element in 
these songs, the sentiment and the spirit which breathes throughout the 
entire work are alike elevated. Miss Farningham has for many years 
been known as a writer of verse, exhibiting here and there touches of true 
fancy, and everywhere instinct with pure and tender feeling. We cannot 
always be amongst the great masters of the art of poesy. There are 
songsters in the woods whose nutes may be as sweet and true, though 
not so powerful, as those of their more gifted brethren. So it is in 
poetry. And in the present volume will be discovered stanzas adapted 
to all moods and to all minds. Many of them are very cheering and 
very helpful. The author has the faculty of taking up a verse or a text 
with which we are all familiar, and of pressing from it more of the wine 
of profit and experience than we had thought capable of being extracted 
from it. The poem of ‘Summer Winds’ is charged with melody, and 
many others could be cited which attain a high musical expression. The 
popularity of these songs has been already attested, consequently there 
will be no room for surprise if they should attain a large circulation in 
their new and collected form. They are calculated, at any rate, to fur- 
nish a wholesome antidote to the mass of rubbish published in the form of 
sensational fiction. 
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The Psalmist. A Collection of Hymns, Tunes, Chants, and 
Anthems for Congregational Worship. Edited by 
Esenezer Prout, B.A. J. Haddon and Co. 

The Psalter and Canticles. Pointed and set to accompany 
Chants Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. Sir H. W. 
Baker, Bart., and Henry Monk, Professor of 
Vocal Music in King’s College, London. W. Clowes 
and Co. 


This work can hardly be called a new edition of Vincent Novello’s 
‘Psalmist’ of 1834, but it is founded upon it. The old ‘ Psalmist’ was a 
courageous and successful attempt to reform the character of the Noncon- 
formist service of praise. While the glee-like compositions of the Union 
Tune Book and Rippon and Walker were in the full tide of their popula- 
rity, the ‘Psalmist’ made a protest in favour of the more sober and stately 
tunes of Reformation times, and others constructed on the same models. 
Its lead has been generally followed, and whether or not our modern 
tunes induce as hearty singing as did those of an earlier period, they are 
certainly more correct in art, and more compatible with devotion. Mr. 
Prout’s name is a guarantee that the music of the new ‘ Psalmist’ shall be 
in good taste and practicable. His experience at Union Chapel must 
have shown him what congregations can sing, and what they like to sing. 
The harmonies are for the most part plain and solid; the chords move 
naturally, and with smoothness and strength. To put together a string 
of pretty chords is an easy matter, but the composition of a really good 
tune is a work of art. To the musician it is multwm in parvo. Mr. Prout 
has exercised a wise severity in rejecting prettinesses, while on the other 
hand he has admitted good adaptations from many sources. The new 
‘Psalmist’ cannot of course hope to command the place of its predecessor. 
It is not a pioneer, but finds the ground thickly occupied with com- 
panions. It has the advantage over the old book in presenting the hymns 
and tunes on the same page, and in its extremely handy and neat ap- 
pearance. 

Mr. Monk’s new Psalter will be a great boon to all who use the Book of 
Common Prayer, for of course the version of the Psalms in it is the one 
here set. Nothing that care, musical ability, and enthusiasm could 
achieve, seems wanting. Its collection of chants—390 in number—all 
single chants, will make it a repertory for all who have to provide for such 
use in congregations. It contains all the best forms of the ancient Gre- 
gorians, all the best modern single chants, and a large number of new 
ones by the best living composers. We are glad to find Professor Monk 
using the old bar in the division of the words, and refusing marks of 
accentuation, which only make singing mechanical. He properly leaves 
expression to the care of the choir and choirmaster. Great care has been 
taken in choosing chants for the fitting expression of sentiment. The book 
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is admirably edited, and the organ edition which is before us is sumptuously 
got up.» The type is bold and clear, and the printing admirable. There 
is also a small edition. Both volumes are wisely published at a low price, 
so as to bring them within common reach. The work is the result of 
ri knowledge, long experience, admirable taste, and true devotional 
eeling. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER, 


Cartouche. By the Author of ‘The Rose Garden.’ (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) The author of this novel has been unfortunate in her choice of 
a title. Cartouche, as the title-page tells us, is ‘ only a dog,’ and, what 
is more, he does not play a very considerable part in.the story. It is 
true that he appears in the opening pages of the novel, where he per- 
forms a feat which many persons will regard as impossible, except at the 
risk of breaking every bone in his skin; and he appears again — finely 
and tragically we admit — towards the close of the narrative; but the 
writer would have done better to have taken some other title, as indicat- 
ing the real basis and groundwork of her story. The book is decidedly 
clever in parts, and readable throughout, and we get up a genuine interest 
in its two heroines as well as in one of its male characters. Of course 
there are machinations in the story—villainy which is only too palpable 
from the outset; but the wicked plotter is naturally and utterly defeated, 
and things are thus made agreeable for the reader. The literary talent 
in this novel is decidedly above the average ; we read the author’s pages 
pleasantly, without having our feelings outraged by bad grammar or 
foolish commonplaces. These are conspicuous advantages in fiction; and 
if novelists really must go on writing stories, we could heartily wish that 
they never produced inferior work to that by the author of ‘ Cartouche,’ 


——Withered Leaves, A Novel. By Rupotr Von From 


the German. By BertuaNess. (Remington and Co.) Herr Gottschall’s 
novel falls far below the level of Werner or Reuter. It is as lengthy as 
Un Stromtid, but lacks the relieving humour and clever bits of painting 
which compel you to read, however impatiently. Herr Gottschall fills 
up his volume with varied knowledge, high culture, and clever criticism 
of art, music, literature, and things in general. But the structure and 
aim of the story are irredeemably bad. Indeed, we can scarcely imagine 
the writer to have formed any art-conception at all. He narrates at large; 
and there is in the course of his story no reason why one thing more than 
another should happen. The hero, who is presented to us as a German 
model of chivalry, culture, and virtue, has three grand passions; first he 
meets with an Italian singer at Isola Bella, falls desparately in love with 
her, and lives with her for three days ; next he falls in love with a beauti- 
ful widow, an enthusiastic disciple of the new-light movement, and 
fanatically religious ; she is vowed to him as his spiritual wife, he violates 
this sacred obligation, and seduces her. After a few years he falls in love 
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with a charming young girl of seventeen or eighteen. On the betrothal 
day he discovers that she is the daughter of the woman that he seduced. 
The girl drowns herself, and the mother soon after dies. Then the Italian 
turns up again. His old passion revives, and their marriage is arranged. 
She, however, has a husband living who was privy to the liaison at Isola 
Bella, and she knows that he is in the neighbourhood, nevertheless, she 
dares the bigamous marriage. The night before the marriage the castle 
is burnt down. Then the husband is mortally wounded in a smuggling ad- 
venture, and discovers to Count Blauden that the woman he thinks he 
has married is not his wife. After the tempest which follows he accepts 
his fate, and with his precious bargain emigrates to Cashmere. We can 
only pronounce, on both artistic and moral grounds, our abhorrence of all 
this aimless and scrofulous stuff. It is neither art nor truth—it is simply 
pretending to virtue.-——The Last of Her Line. By the Author of ‘ St. 
Olave’s.’ Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) There is a great charm of 
quiet, pure feeling in this story, and of easy, graceful style ; only the easy 
pen of the writer sometimes runs away with her, and many pages of 
description and moralizing run into trivial detail, which is a little tedious. 
A dinner party, a picnic, a visit to an almshouse, a visit of gossips, or 
even a country walk, suffices for more than one or even a couple of chap- 
ters. No doubt life is made up of such uneventful details, and of long 
commonplace intervals, but a novel should scarcely be so constructed. We 
get tired of good-natured, vulgar Mrs. Atcherly and her wealth, and of 
venomous, vulgar Mrs. Sibthorpe, with her caustic rivalry of it, lacking 
the substance. We get tired, too, of Mrs. Maleveron, with her veneer of 
elegance and sentiment, and her finessing selfishness and heartlessness. 
And yet these characters are finely discriminated and admirably pour- 
trayed. On the other hand, Miss Mapelthorpe and her Methodist sister 
Phebe, with their uncomplaining poverty and womanly delicacy, good 
sense and little romance of life, are charming ; they are a quiet picture of 


5 exquisite beauty and gentleness. Massie also, the Indian orphan, with 


her unkempt brusqueness and her nobility of nature, is an admirable 
portraiture. So are John Ducross, the head master of the grammar school, 
with his seclusive, learned ways and good-heartedness; and his friend the 
vicar. The only fault of the latter is that he really can tolerate Mrs. 
Maleveron ; and of the former, that he, a middle-aged, grey-haired man, 
marries Massie, not yet twenty-one. We do decidedly protest against the 


_Yomance thrown around these great disparities of years. Young girls may 


sometimes happily marry old men; but in modern novels there is a 
tendency to make this the ideal type of the relationship, which itis not. 
Massie could not fail to be happy with John Ducross, but we like better 
tosee young couples mated more congruously asto years. The scene of the 
story is the Yorkshire town of Saxelby (Selby), and the story is cleverly 
set historically and descriptively. It is a very pleasant story to read, and 
excites only the gentlest and purest feelings. —— The Grahams of Invermoy. 
By M. C. Srieuine. (Hurst and Blackett.) Miss Stirling’s novel is a 
chronicle rather than a structure. It extends over three generations. It 
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has neither hero nor heroine, but sketches the history of not only three 
generations of the house, but also of collateral branches of it. We can- 
not help deeming this a grave artistic defect. An epical story is nota 
whit less facile as a medium in depicting manners ; and as Spain in the 
Peninsular War, London, Paris, India, Australia, and Invermoy in the 
Highlands, all contribute to the background of the pictures, there could 
be no lack of variety. The story isso meandering that no account of it can 
be given: it is, indeed, two or three single stories rolled into one. There 
are the old laird and his peasant wife, with Aunt Mary the laird’s sister, 
all admirably sketched. There are the laird’s soldier brother and his wife, 
all belonging to the first generation. Then there are the laird’s soldier 
son and his charming wife Ellen, and her father the London rector, 
Then his cousin, with his preposterous but dangerous attachment to Mrs, 
Jetsom ; his wife Agnes, Ellen’s sister, and many more of the next genera- 
tion ; then the succession of Duncan to Invermoy, the death of his wife 
Agnes, and the growing up and love-making of their children. All that 
we can say is that the book is well written, and with a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with Highland life and character to enable faithful represen- 
tation. Its tone is healthy, and it is vigorous in execution ; but it lacks 
unity, and consequently it is less interesting than with the writer’s power 
of delineating Scottish life it would be.——Phebe’s Fortune. By Mrs. 
Rosert O’Rettty. (Strahan and Co.) This is a very admirable novel. 
Pheebe is the daughter of a cultured recluse, who has surrendered his 
eldest brother’s share of a profitable provincial drapery business, and 
taken up his residence in London, where he soon loses his wife, and after ' 
some years of quiet ideal life with his daughter, dies, and leaves her 
almost destitute, his property having wasted away. In this London life 
Pheebe appears as a kindly minister to the children of a squalid district, 
and has in her class two or three wretched children especially, who have 
their miserable lodgings provided for them by a drunken father. Tho 
pictures of East-end life are carefully, truthfully, and touchingly done. 
Little Fib is a charming portrait, in her wise, motherly care of her little 
brother Dan. Phebe has to go into the country to her uncle, a wealthy 
tradesman, whose vulgar wife Mrs. O’Reilly has very cleverly painted. At 
length she discovers that her father had married the daughter of a work- 
ing gardener, whom she has discovered, and whom her uncle’s family 
had disowned. . Pheebe’s nobleness comes out in her conduct towards 
_her newly - discovered grandfather— her sacrifice of her uncle’s help. | 
Throughout, the story is carefully studied, well discriminated, and ad- 
mirably toned. Without a particle of goodiness, it is full of noble inspira- 
tions. While its dramatic interest is great, it cannot be read without the 
reader feeling better for it. We very heartily commend it.—— That Artful 
Vicar. The story of what a clergyman tried to do for others, and did for 
himself. By the Author of ‘The Member for Paris.’ (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) Few men are contented to excel in their recognized line of things. 
What can have possessed the author of the ‘ Member for Paris’ with the 
idea of writing a story with a clerical hero? Vigorous writing and clever 
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hits and characterization there are in it, as a matter of course; but the 
author has as little conception of clerical life as Dickens had. Fielding 
attempting a theological treatise would have been just as congruous. Of 
necessity the story runs mainly into other channels, and deals with fast 
men and frail women; or where men and women are other than these, 
they are anything but of a religious cast. The story is coarse in con- 
ception and offensive in certain details, such as those connected with 
Lady Hartleigh before her marriage. Paul Rushbrand, who had been 
a poor cabin boy—chosen vicar by the parishioners after rescuing 
achild from a fire, as Ambrose was chosen bishop, by acclamation—is 
anything but ‘artful.’ He is conscientious, religious, and unselfish, and 
sins, where at all, by impulsive ingenuousness. But he is largely a lay- 
figure. The springs of a character such as he is intended to be are not 
even surmised by the writer, whose knowledge of the religious world 
may be gauged by the statement—dpropos of Pottinger, churchwarden 
and grocer, becoming Baptist—that the ranks of Dissent have ever been 
largely recruited from among those who have quarrelled with the ministers 
of the Establishment. Of all the varied causes of defections from the 
Establishment, this, we venture to say, is the very rarest. We prefer the 
fashionable and fast parts of the story to the religious, which is stupid 
and ignorant. We can scarcely, however, regard Sir Giles as typical, 
although Lady Hartleigh may perhaps be so. The author has Lord 
Beaconsfield’s partiality for rank and wealth; tens of thousands tumble 
about in great profusion. Oswald wins seventeen thousand in one night 
at play, and loses as much at a horse race. Altogether, although clever, 
the story does not leave a pleasant taste in the mouth. The writer had 
better stick to his delineations of fashionable life, and let religion alone. 
—The World She Awoke In. By Lizztm Aupripce. Three Vols. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) Miss Aldridge gains in firmness and in the 
‘trick of the craft,’ but she must beware of over-facility. In the present 
novel she has been fortunate enough in lighting on an admirable heroine, 
Margaret Hope, who is touched with delicacy and developed with great 
skill and truthfulness; but she has surrounded her—whether under a 
vague idea of artistic contrast or not we cannot say—with the most 
wearisome circle of lay- figures we have recently seen. We confess 
we cannot get up any very deep interest in Elva and Olivia; and the 
young men, with the exception of Fletcher Rowe, are hardly better, 
Mrs. Des Anges shows not a little knowledge of cértain types, but the 
portraiture is too dependent, at the very outset, upon a kind of caricature, 
We should hate Mrs. Des Anges too much if we could seriously believe 
inher. And yet Miss Aldridge’s way of exhibiting her administration of 
of the cold water douche to her young ‘ goody’ enthusiastic friend is 
admirably done. In one word, Miss Aldridge must beware of caricature, 
try to keep within the lines of ordinary life, and not permit herself to 
exaggerate separate traits merely by way of immediate emphasis. This at- 
tended to, she will do well, and will yet more than realize the hopes raised 
by her first novel—— Within the Precincts. By Mrs, OLIpHANT. (Smith, 
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Elder, and Co.) Mrs. Oliphant’s peculiar vein of cynicism has never been 
more happily relieved by touches of tenderness than in this novel. The 
precincts of St. Michael, with its dean and canons and chevaliers, its 
gossiping, often envious, ladies—among whom, however, there are true 
hearts, as in the case of Mrs. Temple—are pourtrayed to the life. And 
Captain Despard, with his dash and vulgar affectation, matched at last 
with his superior in Polly, how natural he is, even after Thackeray’s 
Captain Costigan. Polly’s vulgarity is hardly more offensive, however, 
than the cold-hearted high breeding of Lady Caroline and Lady Augusta, 
It is somewhat of a pity that George Eliot’s Armgart also lost her voice, 
this being one element in the tragic fate that overtook Lottie. Kindness 
and care did their part to restore the gift to art, but it seems somehow 
the most improbable thing in the book. Lottie herself is delightful: 
sweet, gentle, capable of fine impulses and inspiration, long in coming to 
an understanding of herself, we see her simply by the dignity of her 
trustfulness, defeating the lower nature and intent in Rollo Ridsdale. 
But Mrs. Oliphant is too intent on being painful, and is not artistic enough 
in the relief she would give, as is fatally seen in the close of this book, 
And she often spoils her finest points by an amplitude of reflection. She 
wrings our heart and then presents us with something too like a dish of 
whipt-cream. This tends to spoil the deeper and more tragical effect, 
without gaining the compensation of a full poetic justice. Nevertheless, 
with its wealth of character-study, incisive analysis, and effective situa- 
tions, this is a very striking and effective story, moving within somewhat 
narrow limits (for we never escape from the precincts of St. Michael), 
yet attaining to great variety of.interests. . If it lacks the sweep and 
psychological ambition of such novels as ‘Valentine and his Brother, 
it has a compactness all its own, and exhibits in high degree Mrs. 
Oliphant’s great and peculiar powers.——Knowing and Doing. Eight 
Stories founded on Bible precepts. By Mrs. Harry H. B. Pav. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Religious stories pleasantly and prettily told. 
Young people will like them, and will be the better for their teaching. 
Mary Hazeldine, an orphan niece, is a charming girl, and wins her 
way in her uncle’s not very congenial family by her simple and natural 
goodness. —— A Sicilian Legacy; or, the Journey of a Quartette. 
By Kate Ross. Two Vols. (Remington and Co.) <A story interwoven 
with a journey to Sicily; the latter furnishing occasion for a good deal 
of description, and long quotations from translations of classical authors; 
the former, a little too smart in style and somewhat weak in character, 
ending in three marriages—two of them somewhat autumnal, one, 
however, bringing together October and May. Of the young couple, 
Ailie is charming, but St. Frederick not very satisfactory. He falls vio- 


lently in love with two ladies even while virtually engaged to Ailie. 
Ailie’s urgency that he should marry the Contessa is not very natural. 
Altogether the story is rather weak and mechanical——The Heiress of 
Red Dog, and other Tales. By Bret Harte. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. Bret Harte here abundantly illustrates his characteristic humow, 
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his rough quaintness—not guiltless of an oath or of a suggestion of it— 
and his unexpected tenderness and pathos. We do not think that any 
one of the stories here given us is quite up to the mark of those which first 
gained him distinction, but they are richly individual, and are much 
beyond anything in the same line by any other hand. His manner 
of leading us up to the revelation of the condition under which Peg Moffat 
held that enormous wealth left her by the old nondescript, and the reason 
why, with all that, she still ‘slaved’ in her hotel,'is capital; and we are 
led to wish that poor Peg had only not been quite so plain; but then she 
could not have had such a story. Next to Peg, we admire ‘The Man 
on the Beach’ and the ‘Hoodlum Band;’ but one or two of the sketches 
here come too near to being trifles.. The poems area sort of dashing San- 
Francisco-ish Ingoldsby Legends, in one or two of which, we think, slang 
and bad rhymes are too plentiful even for that very erratic form of 
verse ; but they are decidedly smart and ingenious. If our readers can- 
not form a general notion of the book from this description of it, we fear 
we could not make it clearer, however much detail we might give-—— 


Quaker Cousins. By Aanes Macpone.u. (Hurst and Blackett.) ‘Quaker 


Cousins’ isa very good story, written with considerable delicacy of percep- 
tion, pure feeling, and good taste. It is spun out a little too much in the 
third volume; and Allen, with his blunderings, which are more from 
weakness than from blindness, is not worthy of Phebe, who is a finely- 
drawn and well-sustained character. Poetical justice, moreover, is not 
done to Will, and Blanche scarcely deserves so good a husband as she 
gets. The ‘contrarious’ marriages of the story are the cause of its per- 
plexities, and a little too much is piled upon poor Phebe. We can, how- 
ever, heartily commend the story as more than usually worth reading, 
and as making one better for having read it——-Within Sound of the 
Sea. By the Author of ‘Vera.’ Two Vols. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
We scarcely need say that the author of ‘ Vera’ and ‘The Rose Garden’ 
gives us carefully finished and delicately discriminated work. She has 
done some of her best in this Scotch story. Her descriptions are full of 
truth and beauty, and are charming pictures of Scottish scenery. We 
fancy, however, that she is not quite at home with her characters. She 
has got up all needful information and carefully studied her colouring, 
but there is a certain want of familiarity with the tone of life which 
only those to the manner born can attain. The clear, bracing, northern 
atmosphere of social life is not so natural to her as the softer sky of 
more southern latitudes; nor has she quite caught the semi-religious 
tone that she strives after. Mr. Easlemont is somewhat of a lay- 
figure, and we scarcely feel that he ought to marry Marion. There 
is too much disparity in all ways; our whole nature does not go with it; 
we feel that she can scarcely be more than sedately contented, and that 
there are risks of yearnings which may hinder even that. But it is a 
very choice bit of literary work, full of beauty and tenderness. Daisy 
Miller, By Heneay Junior. Two Vols. (Macmillan and 
Co.) The three pieces here given are sketches rather than stories, and 
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very clever they are. Daisy Miller is an American young lady on the 
Continent, who sets all the proprieties at defiance. She does not so 
much flirt as she refuses to be restrained. Her courier, a fast Italian, 
and the narrator, are equally the objects of her advances. She goes with 
them everywhere, with an abandon that is either the extreme of sim. 
plicity or of audaciousness. Her death by Roman fever cuts the knot of 
great entanglements. Does Mr, James intend to point a moral for his 
fair countrywomen? The International Episode also very cleverly deli- 
neates twc American ladies:—one, the beautiful wife of a very busy 
lawyer, whom her husband expects to fill her house at Newport with 
visitors, with whom of the male sex she flirts ad libitum, but with perfect 
self-control; the other, her unmarried sister, whose simplicity and free- 
dom are marked enough, but do not overpass proprieties. The heir of an 
English dukedom is among the guests, and becomes enamoured of Bessie, 
The ladies visit England, and the moral seems to be twofold—first, that 
Americans are not to expect from aristocratic families in England the 
hospitality they themselves show in America; and, next, that if young 
English noblemen cannot marry American young ladies, it is not very 
honourable to entangle their affections. But the charm of the sketches is 
in the keen discernment of character and motives, and in the piquancy of 
the conversations. —— The Laughing Mill, and other Stories. By 
HawtnHorne. (Macmillan and Co.) Itis a very odd fact that here, as else- 
where, Mr. Julian Hawthorne is really most artistic when he is least ambi- 
tious. Certainly, of the four stories which he has now given us, the slightest 
one, which concludes the volume, and which is titled ‘ The Christmas 
Guest,’ has a unity, an airy and sustained ideal quality, which we alto- 
gether miss in the others. And precisely as Mr. Julian Hawthorne is con- 
cerned to bring within the scope of his purpose the greater variety of 
secondary or accessory influences, so he fails in keeping unaffectedly before 
the mind the weird and what we may call superstitious thread of influence 
which, like his father, it is his primary aim to exercise. He would fain 
command two results, in great degree inconsistent with each other—asuper- 
ficial dramatic and narrative similitude or completeness, and unity of eerie 
impression. His father’s great art consisted in scrupulously setting aside 
whatever conflicted with this last; and a careful study of his earliest and his 
latest work—his ‘ Fanshawe ’ and ‘ Septimius’—abundantly shows how, by 
study and self-severity, he became perfect in the peculiar walk of art he 
chose. But let any careful reader take ‘The Laughing Mill,’ and read as 
far on as to appreciate the ‘intention’ of the Devil’s Ribs, and that neck- 
lace, and;the’position of Agatha, and then think what Nathaniel Hawthorne 
would have made of it by concentration and careful play of eerie lights 
and shadesabout a very narrow line of narrative; and he will be deeply 
disappointed, we take it, with the wholly artificial and forced machinery 
which Mr. Julian Hawthorne has called to his aid. The element of sub- 
jective delusion, which is half imported into this story in the introduction 
of that ghostly figure from the water-wheel at the ruin of the Laughing 
Mill, is wholly, baldly, prosaically present in ‘ Calbot’s Rival,’ which 
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really reads to us something like a prose extravaganza on some of Heine's 
perversities. Itis a very peculiar fact indeed that Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
here expresses a good deal of his father’s intellectual notions about ghosts 
and spiritualism and so forth; but a kind of artistic necessity was laid on 
the father, whenever he began to construct a tale. His ghosts became 
somehow presences, real, penetrating, subtle, all-informing, within the 
circle he had marked out, and were at once seen in relation to some 
universal and unchangeable law of the moral and spiritual being, which 
ultimately transformed all his fancies into sombre, lofty allegories. ‘ Cal- 
bot’s Rival,’ with its opium-dream ghost, which somehow in dissipating 
throws a mocking vapour round that elixir and the old documents and 
the rest of it, is nothing else than the explosion of the Hawthornean art, 
properly speaking. Mr. Julian Hawthorne does not believe in his ghost, 
and impresses and oppresses us with the idea that throughout he is all too 
like a club cynic, laughing in his sleeve at us, at his ghosts and old 
puritanism, and at certain orders of sentiment closely allied to such 
foolish make-believes. We feel aggrieved at such a disturbance of settled 
convictions, whose existence is so implicitly assumed in much of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s writing. The dissipation of the ghost in ‘Cal- 
bot’s Rival’ carries a great deal with it. ‘ Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds’ 
is more successful as a story than any of the others; and we are more 
and more convinced that it is in the ordinary society-romance that Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne will succeed the best. It is not difficult in one’s mind 
to discriminate his genius from his father’s, and it is a mistake, total and 
to be regretted, that he is encouraged to put out so much strength on 
tales like ‘ Calbot’s Rival,’ under the idea that he is working with success 
in the same plane as that wonderful artist in the eerie and fanciful-sombre 
realm from whom he takes his name. If we have criticized Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne by too high a standard, it results from this circumstance: we 
are most willing to admit his inventiveness, his quick fancy, his eye for 
delicate suggestions from certain orders of real life, available for less 
fantastic purposes; but neither in unity of artistic intent nor in simple 
gracefulness of style can we rank him so high as we should wish to do. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


a 
The Theory of Development. Reprinted from ‘ The Christian 
- Remembrancer’ of January, 1847. By J. B. Mozuey, 
D.D. Rivingtons. 

Canon Mozley’s searching critique of Dr. Newman’s essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine has in it too much that is of perma- 
nent value to be allowed to pass into oblivion. We welcome the repro- 
duction of it in the volume before us as an addition of great value 
to the literature of theology. The late Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford was peculiarly equipped for the task he undertook, and which 
he has executed with so much ability in this elaborate paper. From 
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the nature of the composition as a review article, it was not possible to 
set to work in the systematic fashion which alone would probably have 
satisfied Dr. Mozley himself. We find him over and over again com- 
plaining that he is compelled, in order to confine himself within due 
limits, to sacrifice logical sequence and completeness of argument. He 
cannot always carry out the lines of thought he suggests, or supplement 
the statements he makes, by the historical applications that would best 
illustrate them. It may be questioned, however, whether any loss from 
these causes is not more than counterbalanced by the critical keen- 
ness and polemical acuteness which are to be found in these pages, 
Canon Mozley was specially qualified for a critical task such as he has 
here performed, by his logical incisiveness, and by his knowledge of 
ecclesiastical and theological lore. A higher quality than these, important 
though they be as qualifications for effective theological criticism, is the 
characteristic which we found in dealing some time ago with the his- 
torical and theological essays of the same writer. He endeavours to view 
his subject as a whole, and in its varied relations and connections with 
cognate questions. His acuteness as a logician seldom tempts him to in- 
dulge in the easy task of simply picking holes in the case of his opponent. 
Only on exceptional occasions does he show the disposition of the special 
pleader, for as a rule he strives to exemplify the fairness of a judicial 
mind. This judicial habit coexists, as we before saw, with a very firm ad- 
hesion to the points of view he has taken up as a Churchman; for he is 
always that, even in dealing with historical problems; and his Church- 
manship, as we saw in reviewing some of his essays, often gives colour 
to his conclusions: rather, however, in the way that his ecclesiastical 
habits and training have created within him the mental atmosphere 
that insensibly inclines him to the point of view favourable to the 
Church; never in the sense of admitting conscious bias. Yet it is 
not as a Churchman that he criticizes the Newmanite doctrine of 
theological development. There is very little in his positions and course 
of argument which will not have the sympathy of Protestants of all 
classes, except when—as may once or twice occur—his logical keenness 
leads him to press the inconsistencies and difficulties of his opponent’s 
views further than a wider philosophical culture will approve. For 
he not only belabours Dr. Newman’s arguments with the keen zest of 
the practised logician who has a personal delight in the use of his weapons, 
but he presses against him every point’to the uttermost, without the 
least reserve. The result, which he states without partial abatement of any 
kind, and with the greatest force and directness, is that Dr. Newman has 
really no consistent theory on the subject of development. He professes 
one, but admits into it things which contradict it, and which it does not 
account for. ‘He has a theory on paper, and none in fact; he begins 
with philosophical simplicity, and ends in arbitrary mixture. His theory 
is an inclusive one simply, and not an explanatory one; embracing a great 
number of heterogeneous facts within one pale, but leaving them as far as 
over from making one whole.’ In truth, the view of Dr. Newman is only 
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the ‘old ultra-liberal theory of Christianity,’ and the peculiarity of his 
position is that he endeavours to reconcile the fact of joining the Church 
of Rome with that theory. Dr. Mozley’s complaint is that the essay does 
not show the connection of the two, that we have the theory on the one 
side and the facts on the other, and that they stand opposite to, and 
isolated from, each other; whereas what Dr. Newman was bound to show, 
was how the one was to be made to fit into and accord with the other. 
Canon Mozley’s exceptions to the Newmanite theory begin very early. 
There are the two counter-tendencies in the history of the Church and 
of Christian thought, as in the regions of secular thought and practical 
action, to development on the one hand and to corruption on the other. 
These two limit and check each other, and the result ought to be the de- 
velopment of the truth. But Dr. Newman omits one kind of corruption 
altogether, that caused by excess, only admitting the corruption which is 
the loss of type. Although he may not explicitly deny there is such a 
thing as exaggeration, he does not argumentatively recognize it. But 
exaggeration is the most ordinary charge brought against the Roman 
system by English divines, and it is wholly left out of account. 
Canon Mozley proceeds to follow Dr. Newman in his applications 
of this defective view to actual doctrine, and notes the defects and 
errors at particular points which vitiate the process as one of true de- 
velopment through which, for example, the doctrine of purgatory has 
been expanded out of the idea of satisfactional pain, and—as the crucial 
instance — the impeccability of the Virgin Mother from the idea of 
the divinity of her Son. There is so much of arbitrariness in the pro- 
cess, that it is wholly impossible to make out any necessary progress 
in it; and the infallible logician is seen to be equally essential with 
the infallible logic. Hence papal infallibility is the logical sequel of Dr. 
Newman’s views, though his argument for infallibility at the same time 
is seen to have been exceedingly faulty. We are not surprised, then, to find 
Dr. Newman represented here in a different light from that in which he 
is usually depicted. The passage is worth quoting. ‘ Exerting the pri- 
vilege of genius, Dr. Newman does not enter the Roman Church as a 
simple pupil and follower. He enters magisterially. He surveys her with 
the eye of a teacher. He tells her new truths. He commences a doc- 
trinal rise in her. He takes her by the hand and lifts her up a whole 
step, in system and idea, on the very boldest ground of development. He 
will not allow her to stand still even there, and rest contented with her 
advances.’ This is true; and it is pathetic when we bear in mind the 
peculiar position of Dr. Newman and the ixtellectual humility which he 
has forced upon himself. To satisfy the demands of his intellectual 
nature, he performs a feat of logical magic so as to get something out of 
something else which has nothing at all to do with it. When we are told 
that the fact of a Divine revelation having been made, and guaranteed 
also, implies that its results will be guaranteed, and ask Why? there is 
no answer provided in his system. The revelation having begun, it 
must—we are told—continue to be accredited. Why? ‘We cannot 
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possibly know what the whole of God’s purpose was in making at a par- 
ticular time a revelation; we cannot possibly therefore have the ground 
necessary for asserting that He must “surely” make other revelations 
in continuous succession after it.’ The course of Providence on this point 
leads us to believe—if the analogy holds—that in revelation God would 
rather have men to carry out their own education with the additional 
light of truth imparted to them for themselves. Further on in the volume 
Canon Mozley is effective in pressing the argument against Dr. Newman 
from the fact that the hypothesis of the Roman Church, that the whole 
faith was revealed from the first, was the regular hypothesis of their Church. 
And towards the close he is equally felicitous in showing that according 
to the development theory, which only gives as Divine the germ, or 
the ‘idea’ of the Church, this institution can be Divine only in the same 
sense as philosophy and civil government are. Dr. Newman brings every- 
thing out of an idea, but even if we allow for indefinite expansion, how is 
it ever to expand except as an idea? Something quite different is added 
on when it becomes an institution. ‘The ideal exordium which Dr. 
Newman assigns to Christianity must, unless added to from without, make 
Christianity continue to all time a philosophy, and not a Church. This 
is what the German Rationalist educes from it, and it is the fair, legitimate 
issue of it.’ We are not so sure that this is so; but the argument is fair 
as against Dr. Newman and the Romanist theory of development as set 
forth by him. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illustrated 
by the Religions of India. By F. Max Miter, M.A. 
Longmans. 


These lectures excited great and general interest at the time of their 
delivery in the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey, in April, May, and 
June, of last year. They were delivered under the auspices of the Hibbert 
trustees, who have applied part of their funds in institution of a Hibbert 
Lecture, on a plan similar to that of the Bampton and Congregational 
Lectures. Professor Max Miiller was secured to give the first series, 
and took as his subject the religions of India. So great was the success 
of the scheme, that on the announcement of the lectures it was impossible 
to satisfy the demand for tickets, and it was necessary, in order to prevent 
disappointment, for the learned and accomplished lecturer to deliver the 
series twice. Arrangements have been made for a second series by 
M. le Page Renouf, H.M. Inspector of Schools, who will lecture between 
Easter and Whitsuntide next upon the religions of Egypt. Meantime 
the trustees have published Professor Max Miiller’s course, which we have 
in the volume before us. It is needless to say of any piece of literary 
workmanship from,the”pen of this thoughtful and scholarly writer that it 
presents the well-known attractions with which readers of his former 
writings are familiar. The region selected by him is one in which he is 
able to roam with greater freedom, and more mastery of the materials 
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at disposal, than perhaps any other living writer; for to the profound 
research, minute and yet generous culture and searching thought, which 
are his characteristics, he adds the grace of a flowing and chastened 
poetical style. The body of the work contains in brief form an immense 
mass of interesting and important information regarding the religious 
literature and the ancient religions of India; and throughout the his- 
torical development of ideas which he traces, he succeeds in showing the 
successive phases of evolutionary progress through which the brightest 
minds of India passed. As to many points the lecturer comes into direct 
collision with theories widely held by savants and thinkers, some of 
them formerly held by himself. This is so in regard, for example, to 
the question dealt with in the second lecture—‘ Is Fetishism a primitive 
form of religion?’ a question which Professor Max Miiller would once 
have answered in the affirmative, but which he now quite as distinctly 
decides in the negative. He proceeds subsequently to treat of ‘ the wor- 
ship of tangible, semi-tangible, and intangible objects ;’ but he is always 
able, even when detailing the acts of worship paid to the most purely 
material objects, to show that there was in religion, even in its most 
degraded form, an element that was not entirely sensuous. The difficulty 
of proving an evolutionary process showing continually progressive 
phases or stages of thought, may well seem to be insuperable when it 
is found that the culmination of the movement results in atheism, or 
what at all events seems so. Professor Miiller, however, tries to teach 
us that, after various ruder stages were passed through, the belief in 
single supreme beings, or Devas, tended to become a belief in one God, 
presiding over the other no longer supreme gods: Henotheism thus pass- 
ing over into Polytheism, which latter, in turn, developed into the belief 
in only one God, or Monotheism. The discovery that the old gods were 
but names led in some cases to Atheism, in others to Buddhism, but in 
yet others to a belief in one being, the Self of everything, which is 
beyond and beneath all finite things, as apprehended by the senses, and 
beyond and beneath also our own finite Ho, the Self of all selfs. This 
last step is declared to be ‘ that lowest stratum of solid rock on which, 
in India, all the temples rest that were erected in later times for worship 
or sacrifice.’ The foundations beneath the oldest Indian temples must 
not be supposed to be the same as the foundations for ‘ all temples erected 
by human hands,’ though the one solid rock, the human heart, must be 
the same. Professor Max Miiller forecasts the coming time when further 
researches into other faiths and worships will discover sure and true 
foundations of other kinds, though superstructures of error and supersti- 
tion have been raised on most of them. Each may be found to contribute 
some indestructible element -— Hindu temples, Buddhist viharas, Moham- 
medan mosques, Jewish synagogues, and Christian churches. The 
Hindu may leave with us ‘his innate disbelief in this world, his unhesi- 
tating belief in another world.’ From the Buddhist we may derive his 
‘perception of an eternal law, his submission to it, his gentleness, his 
piety ;’ from the Mohammedan, ‘if nothing else, at least his sobriety ;’ 
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from the Jew, ‘his stern clinging” to the one God who loveth righteous- 
ness ;’ and from the Christian, ‘ that which is better than all, if those who 
doubt it would only try it—our love to God, call Him what you like, the 
Infinite, the Invisible, the Immortal, the Father, the Highest Self, above 
all, and through all, and in all, manifested in our love of man, our love of 
the living, our love of the dead, our living and undying love.’ While there 
is much in this ‘ conclusion of the whole matter’ which will be accepted 
by all Christians with gratitude, it would be easy to point out difficulties 
and differences. That however is unnecessary. Let us rather receive 
gladly the positive contributions to the elucidation of ‘pure and undefiled 
religion’ for which we are indebted to Professor Miiller’s lectures. 
Criticism on the real significance of what these are, can proceed but 
a little way until we have first satisfied ourselves that we have a sure 
foundation on which to build them. The first essential, therefore, is to 
gain a clear apprehension — comprehension being here impossible— 
of the reality that must lie at the bottom of all our ‘ obstinate question- 
ings of sense and outward things.’ Feeling this, Professor Max Miiller 
devoted his first lecture to"what he calls ‘the Perception of the Infinite.’ 
However religion may be defined, it certainly involves at the very least 
a belief in, or intuition of, God, however He may be named. If there 
be in us no faculty orfpower that can apprehend the Infinite; if our 
horizon is strictly hemmed in by the things seen and temporal, and 
the Positivist is right when he denies that we have knowledge of any- 
thing beyond ; then clearly there is no certainty, hardly any possibility, 
of vindicating a place for religion by rational argument. Happily re- 
ligious faith does not depend jupon intellectual analysis, any more than 
the consciousness of life depends upon our ability to explain its conditions. 
But such analysis is requisite if we are to vindicate the claims of religion, 
and in this lecture we have one solution of the problem. It is simple, 
as many of the highest truths are. It does not compel resort to elaborate 
reasonings and long-drawn-out hair-splitting theories. It is maintained 
that in the very act of perception, in all even of our ordinary sense-per- 
ceptions, as well as in our presumably higher exercises of thought, there 
is the suggestion of the Infinite. We cannot rid ourselves of it if we 
would. From the first act of touch, or hearing, or sight, we are brought 
in contact with the invisible asjwell as the visible universe. The element 
that is there, call it sentiment, presentiment, perception, or what else, 
cannot be explained out of existence. The finite and Infinite are cor- 
relatives even in the first essays of sense, and from thence grow up 
ultimately all the materials which supply the psychologist and historian 
of religions with his materials, It may be a dim semi-latent germ, but 
such a germ there is, which is the precondition of any possible religion, 
the first foundation whereon must: rest the whole edifice of human faith. 
This is the central and fundamental position claimed by the lecturer, and 
which he illustrates with much wealth of imagination and illustration. It 
is no answer to say that we have no conceptional knowledge of the 
Infinite. That is quite true, because concepts are the results of comparison 
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and classification, and the Infinite lies below and beyond the scope of such 
operations. The Infinite is not merely a Kantian Noowmenon. It is 
that, for it underlies all things. But it is more than that. It is the 
Nooumenon to thought after its highest exercises are completed, because 
it has before been an Aistheton, what has been felt, perceived, or appre- 
hended, though it cannot be a Phainomenon, as that which merely 
appears. This is the central principle which Professor Miiller’s hostile 
critics must demolish if they would overthrow his superstructure. As 
to various points, we may not altogether agree with him; but we are at 
one with him substantially, and accept with hearty gratitude his valuable 
contribution to the ‘ Philosophy of the Infinite.’ 


The Divine Legation of Christ. By the Rev. T. W. Fowtz, 
M.A. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


By the Divine Legation of Christ Mr. Fowle tells us he means what 
Mr. Mill called His unique commission ; and the present book is, he adds, 
an attempt to explain the nature of that commission as far as regards the 
doctrine of the future life in a way that Mr. Mill would not have disapproved. 
It is a kind of Gnostic attempt to set the Christian teaching on that 
subject in accord with what he regards as the ascertained results and 
canons of modern philosophy. Mr. Fowle, however, does not pretend to 
speak as a master in either department, and though he has an active and 
‘thoughtful mind, his teaching is, as he would perhaps himself admit, 
tentative mostly, and leaves an impression of halfness, nay, we might 
say of rawness even, frequently. He is sometimes, too, carried off by a 
barren phrase, as when he thinks to reconcile the resurrection of Jesus 
with the scientific doctrine of evolution by classing it as an example of 
‘the survival of the fittest.’ 

The words of his title he has of course borrowed from Warburton, with 
whom he agrees in thinking that the Mosaic revelation contains no 
recognition of a future life, and to whose view he adds that the teaching 
of Christ maintains a similar divine silence. In regard to the Old Testa- 
ment doctrine on the subject, Mr. Fowle accepts a statement of Kuenen’s 
that the Hebrews had no belief in personal immortality, and attributed no 
independent existence to the vital element inman. This is quite incorrect, 
for though the Hebrews do not seem to have had our idea of a moral retri- 
bution, a state of rewards and punishments, after death, many passages 
in the Old Testament show that, like every other nation of their time, 
they believed in the continued existence of the soul after the dissolution 
ofthe body. The soul went to its fathers in Sheol, the under-world, where 
the dead dwelt in darkness and impotence, and where, above all, they 
were excluded from the light and spiritual presence of God, which alone 
was life. A people that had dwelt so long in Egypt could not have been 
ignorant of this fact. Moreover, many passages of the Psalms, and other 
portions of holy Scripture (including Mr. Fowle’s own text, Isa. xxxviii. 18), 
show us that one of the deepest hopes and most confident longings of the 
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pious Israelite was that God would not suffer His own people to go down at 
death to that dismal pit, but that wherever they should be they should still 
be in His house and presence, and still living to praise Him. But while 
the Jews certainly had the idea and hope of an immortality, it is so far 
true that it was not apprehended by them, nor enforced on them as their 
great moral incentive, and for the simple reason that they had too vivid a 
sense of God as a God who judged in the present, to suffer their thoughts 
to be engrossed with His judgments in the future. 

Mr. Fowle’s discussion of our Lord’s eschatalogical teaching is likewise 
unsatisfactory. He says Christ taught an immortality by His own resur- 
rection, and by that only, but that in His oral teaching He reveals neither 
future life nor future retribution, because He did not then know these things 
Himself. His eschatological references do not go beyond the fall of 
Jerusalem, and the resurrection spoken of in connection with them is not 
a physical, but a moral one, viz.,conversion. This exegesis explains the 
same passage on two contradictory principles, and tries to compound for 
over-materializing one expression here by over-spiritualizing another there. 
The sum of his doctrine seems to be that the New Testament is neither 
Universalist nor Calvinist, but holds out a hope ‘ that all that is precious 
and serviceable shall be preserved’ after death. Beyond that point he 
thinks Scripture is agnostic, and that in particular on the whole question 
of individual destiny and its conditions ard concomitants it maintains 
an absolute and beneficial reserve. In default of Scripture he turns for 
guidance to the law of the survival of the fittest, but shrinks from its 
inost obvious application, {viz., that those individuals who are best pre- 
pared for the conditions of the new life after death will alone survive there. 
He only maintains that the fittest parts of each of us, and these alone, are 
carried forward, and all that is unfit on account of sin passes suddenly 
away in death. Whether this be an example of the law of the survival 
‘of the fittest or not, we suspect that, if he has no light on the matter from 
Scripture, modern science would reject the latter part of his theory as a 
manifest violation of the law of continuity. Even the Calvinism he 
despises made a point of insisting that death, being a purely physical 
change, could not effect a moral revolution like that. 


Shadows of the Coming Truth. Elliot Stock. 


The sub-title of this work describes its contents as ‘a consideration of 
the broad aspects of religion viewed in connection with the doctrines 
of development.’ The anonymous writer, who is obviously a man of a 
ligh range of culture and much thoughtfulness, believes he has succeeded 
in collecting present appearances of truth into what he calls a focus, and 
las thereby helped to reconcile science and rational philosophy with the 
precepts of religion. The result will be found grievously disappointing 
to those who, believing in this premiss, and misled by the appreciative 
way in which the glorious hopes opened up to humanity by the Christian 
fuith are here spoken of, expect to find a reconciliation which respects 
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the just claims of religion. Reconciliation is easy when one of the two 
seemingly hostile and conflicting claims in any given case is eliminated, 
or dropped out of account in the reconciling process. This in reality 
is what is done in the volume before us—a work, nevertheless, of con- 
spicuous ability and power, which we have read with keen interest, and the 
moral and spiritual tone of many portions of which we are glad to ack- 
nowledge. At page 74 the writer remarks: ‘As with infinity, so with 
eternity; it is alike impossible to conceive a limit to space or a be- 
ginning to time.’ This inability to conceive a limit or a beginning has 
been converted by the writer into a positive and absolute deliverance that 
there is no limit and has been no beginning. Yet as we see everywhere 
the manifest tokens of progress, of evolution, of development, there must 
be the constant appearance of both beginning and ending. These are re- 
presented as the stages of a process equally without beginning or end. 
The difficulty of conceiving the continuance for ever of that which has 
begun to be at any time is converted into a dogmatic deliverance that there 
cannot be perpetuity of phase, that everything being in flux there must be 
constant progress, and there is no limit to the progress until the perfec- 
tion of absolute immobility, because of completed equipoises, and rest is 
attained. But this is to be attained only by the absorption of all indi- 
vidual lives into the one universal life, and the accidents and mere 
instruments of growth and development having fallen away, we reach the 
boundless ocean. Or, to adopt the diagram sketched at the opening 
of the work as explanatory of evolution, there is an up-building from 
the ‘ prostrate line of darkness or death’ in the line of the ‘ upright line 
of truth’ which leads to ‘ light or perfect life.” Everywhere we see ‘divergent 
offshoots from the line of truth,’ which are counteracted by ‘spiritual in- 
fluences,’ that conduct to‘necessarily higher centralizations or “ new births ” 
thereon ;’ and finally there is the culminating. point or apex at which 
‘light is finally and fully attained.’ It is so far matter for satisfaction that 
this process of universal development is. represented to us as presided 
over and helped onwards by the laws and influences of the highest spiritual 
and moral energy, so that the end of the process is the euthanasia of life 
in endless love. In the process, unhappily, individual lives are sacrificed, 
and here is the point at which the seeming reconciliation eliminates or 
drops out the essence of one of the terms requiring to be reconciled. We 
can follow the author with gratified approval as he traces the evolution 
and development of one higher phase of life out of another, until he 
reaches the development of thought, or mind, orsoul. But the peculiarity 
of this scheme is that matter and mind are in reality identical. Con- 
sequently there is no permanent element in individuality ; and he gets rid 
of the mystery of the individual and permanent Ego by simply suppressing 
it. All the streams of influence that go to form the multitude of individuals 
live on in their after-results; but the individual minds or Egos themselves 
have no other independent life than that of the elements and forces that 
go to compose them. They pass over into their successors who have 
reached the higher stage, and they have ‘ eternal life’ in the permanence 
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of their products. These products are ever ascending up to higher stages, 
but the highest stage of all must obviously be that of absorption into the 
mystical Trinity in Unity of Light, Life,and Love, where the peace of per. 
fect life is not to be distinguished from that of the absolute immobility 
of death. ; 

It will thus be seen that the scheme of our unknown author is exposed 
to the objection which has been, and must always be, fatal to every system 
of Pantheism. Such systems will always have great attractions to many 
because they seem to resolve many present difficulties. But they must 
be always exposed to the insuperable objection that they explain by anni- 
hilating one of the central factors in the case. Consciousness testi- 
fies that the Zgo, mind, or thought, is not a congeries of influences or 
a medley of separate forces, but a permanent unity ; and to suppress that 
fact and present us with a scheme of the universe, however compre- 
hensive, which leaves it out, is to deal unfaithfully with that which has to 
be accounted for. In addition to this fundamental defect there is another 
serious consideration that is put on one side. If we are to have eternal 
process without new beginnings or real endings—without, therefore, any 
creation or addition to the sum of being, which is declared for ever incon- 
ceivable and impossible —there must of necessity be regression as well as 
development. Having completed the evolution upwards from ‘the prostrate 
line of darkness’ to the glory of perfect life, there must be descent on the 
other side from the latter to the former. We have the development under 
the sanctions and with the stimulus of highest moral and spiritual law 
and influence—we must then have the counter-process of deterioration 
under an opposite set of laws and influences. There is a necessity 
then for an evil as well as a good power, and the one must be equally 
potent with the other; and so we are landed in the duality of the old 
Manichean theory, as the last outcome of science and philosophy. The 
writer of this work does not follow out his principles to their legitimate 
results. He takes the one side and leaves the other. He has gained 
nothing and lost everything by sacrificing individual immortality, yet at 
the end is simply left standing before the old problem of the origin of 
evil without having succeeded in suggesting any device by which we 
may either solve or suppress it. 


Studies of the Times of Abraham. By the Rev. Henry Grorce 
Tomxins. Samuel Bagster and Sons. 


This is an important and interesting work. Availing himself of the recent 
discoveries of Assyriologists, and especially of the Babylonian tablets of the 
library at Nimroud, by the late Mr. George Smith and others, Mr. Tomkins 
has gathered together whatever could throw light on the religious ideas and 
social and political conditions of Abraham’s time, and has enabled us to 
realize the position and knowledge of Abraham and his family in Ur of 
the Chaldees, the route and circumstances of the emigration to Palestine, 
the condition of Egypt at the time of Abraham’s visit, and the historic 
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particulars concerning Chedorlaomer and his campaign, in which Lot was 
carried away captive, and from which he was delivered by the solitary 
and momentous military exploit of Abraham. With the latter incident the 
present volume ends. Mr. Tomkins shows what unexpected, and even 
marvellous, light the deciphering of the tablets is throwing upon the his- 
torical records of the Bible, and how remarkably it is confirming them. 
Many of our ideas concerning the great patriarch will have to be modified. 
For instance, Mr. Tomkins brings together items of information which 
make it certain that Ur of the Chaldees was in Terakh’s time one of the © 
great cities of the East, and that Abraham’s family held high position in 
it; so that Abraham was not the Bedouin sheikh which he has generally 
been supposed to be, nor his family so benighted in their pagan ideas. 
Readers will be surprised to find so high a degree of culture in Accadian 
Mesopotamia—Accadian itself was, in Babylonian times, a dead lan- 
guage, like Greek or Latin in our own day—and also so many cardinal 
truths of religion so well known in Abraham’s time, such as the unity 
of God, the future life, and even the resurrection of the body. Egypto- 
logy has acquainted us with the familiarity of the Egyptians with these 
ideas, especially with the latter, and has demonstrated the improbability, 
not to say impossibility, of the theory of Warburton—endorsed, strange 
to say, by Archbishop Whately—that Moses and the Israelites were igno- 
rant of a future state. Mr. Tomkins’s work consists of items of inform- 
ation brought together and appraised by very careful scholarship, and 
constituting almost a new revelation of the times to which they relate. 
The treasures of these ancient records are as yet but very partially 
known : every day is adding to them by the deciphering of tablets already 
in our possession, and by the discovery of fresh ones. A perfect mine of 
historical treasnres awaits the explorer. And in a way that is really mar- 
vellous, the history of these ancient times is being unfolded tous. Mr. 
Tomkins, however, enables us to distinguish between the items of know- 
ledge which are definitely disclosed, and the conjectural names, which after 
discoveries may modify. Readers of Mr. Smith’s books will understand 
their high importance and their intense interest. This monograph of Mr. 
Tomkins is of the utmost interest and importance to biblical students. It 
is an important contribution to the systematizing and historical use of 
the treasures secured to us by Assyrian explorers, which bid fair to yield 
results fully as important as Egypt has done. We trust he will continue 
his labours. A series of interesting photographs and drawings of seal- 


cylinders, sphinxes, and mural drawings, add great archeological value to 


the work. 


The Fisherman and his’ Net. A Record of Missionary Work 
among the Navvies on the Coast of the Bristol Channel. 
Edited by Rosert Artur J.P. W. Wells 
Gardner. 

Very few, if any, amongst the labouring population in this country lead 
harder lives, work in greater isolation from their fellow-creatures, or suffer 
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more from spiritual neglect, than our British navvies. To those interested 
in the welfare of this particular class we commend the perusal of the little 
volume under notice, which is in substance the journal of Thomas Steevens, 
a poor scripture-reader, who, nobly braving all kinds of difficulties, and 
under exposure to all sorts of weather, carried the glad tidings of salvation 
to an isolated settlement of navvies working on one of the bleakest rocks 
of Somersetshire. Mr. Kinglake, in his introduction to the journal, states 
that Thomas Steevens fell a victim to a disease brought on by exposure to 
the weather during his unselfish labours; and he is right in concluding 
that, in placing this record of a good man’s labours before the public, he is 
doing good service to the cause of religion. 


The Balance of Emotion and Intellect. An Essay Introductory 
to the Study of Philosophy. By Cartes 
Ph.D. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


This little book is the work of a man who has not only learned to think 
for himself, but by much careful reflection has realized to himself the 
consciousness of his own knowledge. We never know thoroughly until 
we have taken this latter step; and in order to take it there must be a 
distinct co-operation of the emotions of the mind acting in aid of, and in 
harmony with, the purely speculative or inquiring spirit. Dr. Waldstein 
has felt strongly the evils and misleading consequences of any separation 
between, or the instituting of any false opposition of, Emotion and Intel- 
lect, and he starts therefore with the attempt to place the two in their 
proper correlations. He was led on from theories to the task of counter- 
acting other fallacies, such as the opposition of Genius and Common 
Thought, and Philosophy and the Exact Sciences. Throughout, however, 
his aim has been to excite the philosophical impulse—to awaken sympathy 
with the problems of exact thought, in order to provide effective equip- 
ment for afterwards grappling with them. For even in the study of phi- 
losophy there is a distinctive place for the emotions as well as for the 
thoughts. Still in furtherance of the same purpose, the author has drawn 
up and presented an ‘ Outlined History of Philosophy,’ starting with Greek 
philosophy, and carrying us onward through the ages up to the results of 
the speculative thought of our own time. More attention is given to the 
earlier than to the later philosophers, on the explicit ground that ‘the 
further removed the subject, the greater is the appeal to the sympathetic 
power.’ After completing this sketch, which is masterly in execution and 
full of restrained power, Dr. Waldstein recurs to his leading idea in an 
admirable chapter on the Disciplinary Character of Philosophy and of all 
theory; and the closing sections of his work will be found admirably illus- 
trative of the relations between emotion and thought both in individuals 
and nations. Throughout, this is a thoughtful, well written, and vigor- 
ously conceived little work, which will be found healthfully stimulative 
both intellectually and emotionally. 
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The Treasury of David. By C. H. Spurczon. Vol. V. 
Passmore and Alabaster. 


In the preface to this volume Mr. Spurgeon bemoans the increasing 
difficulties of his task, owing to the fact which he avouches—that com- 
mentators on the Psalms get tired as their work proceeds, and content 
themselves too much with references to former expositions, and with 
attention to a few popular texts. Mr. Spurgeon tells us that he has 
strenuously striven against this tendency in himself, and to compensate 
his readers for the deficiencies of others in this respect. He informs us 
concerning the immense amount of labour in ransacking libraries and 
making translations which he and his helpers have achieved. But this is 
no new thing: there is no success nor satisfactory result of any kind 
without such labour, as every historian—whether of fact or of thought— 
knows. Many days and weeks are often spent over_investigations the re- 
sult of which is expressed in a sentence or two. 

We regret to find Mr. Spurgeon speaking of interruptions from ill 
health, and trust that he will be spared not only for his great work of 
preaching, but for the completion of this very useful repertory. Few men 
have the energy and the raciness to do such a work so well. Scholars 
enough might be found to do some parts of it better, for the value of the 
work is not in Mr. Spurgeon’s theorising — his maintenance of verbal 
inspiration, for instance — but in his spiritual insight, his sympathetic 
appreciation of all good and sagacious things. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s treatment of Psalm cix., upon which he has evidently 
bestowed much thought, illustrates the difficulty of his exaggerated theory 
of inspiration, as we venture to regard it. Maintaining that its impreca- 
tions were divinely, even verbally, inspired, and that they were inspired as 
& devotional psalm to be used in Divine worship, he is obliged to find a 
softened sense for the terrible objurgations it contains. This we hold is a 
far more perilous dealing with Divine things than a lower theory of inspir- 
ation would be: it puts a strain upon the language which even necessity 
cannot justify. But we cannot without misconception propose a counter- 
theory in a sentence; we can only record our strong religious dissent 
from this, notwithstanding the trembling anxious reverence with which 
it is propounded, and refer readers to the conspectus of opinions given on 
page 168 et seg. In quotations, homiletical and practical suggestions, 
the volume is as rich as its predecessors, and will be equally valuable both 
to preachers and devout readers. 


Boston Monday Lectures. Biology, Transcendentalism, with 
Preludes on Current Events. By JoszpH Coox. Glasgow: 
David Bryce. 

Boston Monday Lectures. By JoserH Coox. Third Series. 
R. D. Dickinson. 

In calling attention to the first two volumes of Mr. Dickinson’s reprint 

of Mr. Cook’s lectures, we sufficiently characterized them and him. A 
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third volume from the same publisher has since reached us; also Mr, 
Bryce’s edition in three volumes. Mr. Bryce’s edition is reprinted from 
the American version authorized by the lecturer himself, and gives the 
lectures in the order in which they were delivered: it also includes 
the preludes on current events with which Mr. Cook has got into the 
habit of introducing them. The latter is a palpable device for sus- 
taining popularity, and there is no harm in it. The observations 
of an acute, clever man like Mr. Cook, will serve a good purpose, 
the purpose that newspaper-reading serves. Mr. Dickinson’s volumes 
are arranged in a more indiscriminate way, and the contents of the two 
series differ. We must, we suppose, accept Mr. Bryce’s as the most 
accurate, as it is the best printed, version. Mr. Dickinson’s two volumes, 
however, give us some thirty lectures not contained in those of Mr. Bryce, 
although in the latter there are three or four not found in the former, 
Probably Mr. Dickinson’s editor has given us simply such lectures by Mr. 
Cook as came to hand. Mr. Dickinson’s third series, which has just 
appeared, contains lectures relating mainly to Pangenesis or Hereditary 
Descent, in which the theories of Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and others 
are discussed, and various questions relating to marriage are treated. Mr. 
Cook's wide reading and skilful use ofit strike one very much. It is given 
to no man to know everything, and Mr. Cook -knows many things only 
superficially, but his skill and effectiveness in guerilla warfare with infidelity 
are very great. In spite of very grave defects, such as we before pointed 
out, Mr. Cook’s lectures are calculated to be of very great service. 
Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament. By Hety- 
rich Ewaup. Translated by J. F. Smirn. Vol. III. 
Williams and Norgate. 


The almost simultaneous appearance of so many works on this portion 
of the Old Testament is one of the many signs that an increasing interest 
in the subject is penetrating all schools of theology. There is, however, 
no subject in which men equally zealous for the right understanding of 
Holy Writ are likely to show a greater diversity of opinion; for in inter- 
preting the prophetic writings each author is sure to bring to the task his 
own theory of revelation, and lis standpoint will necessarily impart a 
colouring to much of his interpretation. One of the main things, therefore, 
in perusing such a commentary as the one before us, is to comprehend fully 
the writer's point of view and fundamental principles. This is essential 
to the right understanding of the productions of Ewald, and especially of 
the volumes on the prophets, where his system reaches its highest de- 
velopment and his principles receive their most important application. 

According to Ewald, the histories of the Bible are traditions, with a 
kernei and background of historical truth, which have been glorified by 
the influence of time, imagination, and religious idealism: the prophecies 
are only the embodiment of the theocratic spirit. There is no such thing 
as prophecy in the sense of a supernatural prescience of the future. It is 
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not, however, mere human insight, but human insight in sympathy with 
God’s eternal purpose and the Divine righteousness manifested in the 
government of the universe. He holds accordingly that the business of 
the prophet was not to predict details, but to lay down the unfailing con- 
sequences that follow the violation of such principles both in the history 
of nations and individuals. This is far removed from the rationalistie 
position, which generally either regards prophecy as merely the record of 
religious experiences without any specific historical manifestation, and 
makes the whole phenomenon entirely subjective, or reduces it to mere 
human prescience. Ewald’s services to the cause of Scripture philology, 
antiquities, and interpretation, are too well known to require any special 
characterization at our hands. We would only say that the present 
volume is marked by the same features as all its predecessors. The ex- 
egesis has all the usual lights and shades, fine intuitive apprehension of 
the deep and spiritual tone of the prophets, as well as instances of almost 
puerile details. The translation exhibits the same force and vividness as 
well as intolerable unevenness. The same self-confidence, or rather con- 
ceit, which has led Ewald to ignore all that has been done before, and to 
constitute himself the Alpha and Omega of commentators, is prominent in 
this volume on the prophets. The works of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries are full of blunders and suicidal errors. Such writers as Heng- 
stenberg, Delitzsch, Keil, &c., ‘are beneath and outside of all science.’ 
Hence he proceeds on his way without any references to difference of 
opinion, notwithstanding the enormous difficulties connected with the 
date, composition, and arrangement of the prophecies, as well as with 
their interpretation, and especially in Jeremiah, where we find important 
differences between the Massoretic Text and the Alexandrine Version, as 
regards matter and form, The reader of this volume only could have no 
idea of the real fact that in reference to any one of these points every 
commentator’s tongue is against that of all others. Take for example 
the unity and postexilian origin of the book of Zechariah. Ewald, Bleck, 
Hupfeld, &c., Dr. 8. Davidson, and Dean Stanley in his ‘ Lectures on the 
Jewish Church,’ take the negative; Hiavernick, Hengstenberg, Delitzsch, 
&c., the affirmative ; while Dean Perowne in ‘Smith’s Bible Dictionary,’ 
and Drake in vol. vi. of ‘The Speaker’s Commentary,’ seem to have 
arrived at no definite conclusion. The points of divergence are still more 
numerous and important in the case of Jeremiah. It would be well, we 
think, if the translator indicated the most important differences by refer- 
ring the reader to sources of information respecting the real state of the 
case. There is one feature in Ewald’s writings which mars the value of 
his wonderful contributions to biblical science, and which every sound 
scholar is bound to condemn, viz., that the author seems to feel himself 


endowed with a critical faculty which enables him, from certain indications 


which the common eye cannot see, to trace the origin of a book, a psalm, 
nay, even a single verse, with an uncommunicable tact, and to mark the 
change of hand in paragraphs, verses, and phrases, with an unerring 
instinct. However, we thankfully recognize his astounding and invalu- 
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able contributions to biblical literature, and regard him as undoubtedly the 
Corypheus of the critical school of exegesis. The translator has most 
successfully rendered a very difficult original. 


The Student's Commentary on the Holy Bible. Founded on 
‘The Speaker’s Commentary.’ Abridged and Edited by 

J. M. Funzer, M.A. Six Vols. Vol. I. John Murray. 
‘The Speaker’s Commentary,’ by its combination of reverential belief 
and liberal scholarship, has done much to vindicate orthodoxy from the 
charge of ignorance and superstition, but we scarcely think with Mr. 
Fuller that ‘its publication marks an era in the scientific exposition of 
Scripture for popular use.’ It takes a great deal to mark an era. We are 
thankful, however, for what ‘The Speaker’s Commentary’ has done. This 
‘abridgment of it leaves out ‘details and learned disquisitions ;’ it gives 
chiefly ‘the conclusions of learned investigations.’ It is designed for 
popular use, and will be found, we think, eminently serviceable, by its 
completeness, lucidity, and portableness. But why call a popular abridg- 

ment a Student’s Commentary ? 


The Realistic Assumptions of Modern Science Examined. By 
Tuomas Martin Hersert, M.A., late Professor of Philo- 
sophy and Church History in the Lancashire Indepen- 
dent College, Manchester. Macmillan and Co. 

This posthumous volume, the germ of which is an article which ap- 
peared in this Review, is a valuable contribution to the discussion of the 
fundamental principles of Faith and Knowledge, and of the ultimate 
problems involved in the perennial conflict between Religion and Science, 
and will awaken deep regrets that its able author was so early removed 
from us. The views of many scientists of the present day respecting 
human knowledge are diametrically opposed to those of Plate, who held 
that sensuous perceptions were little more than illusions, whilst dialectic, 
spiritual intuition, alone afforded reliable information of the actual and 
true. Accepting the evidence of sensation as positive truth, they assume 
that phenomena are the only real existences, and that the human reason 
being incompetent to transcend phenomena so as to frame conceptions of 
any entities underlying phenomena, discredits all faith in anything 
beyond the facts of consciousness which originate in bodily sensation. 
With this assumption in its various forms and bearings, Professor Her- 
bert’s treatise deals in a most masterly and trenchant fashion. The 
duality of phenomena implied in the terms ‘ physical’ and ‘ psychical’ is 
shown to involve, upon the realistic hypothesis, a problem which is 
absolutely insoluble. Dealing with movements and feelings as ultimate 
realities, the Law of Continuity precludes the possibility of any causal 
connection between the two sets of phenomena. Realistic Science can 
neither have recourse to such theories as those of occasionalism or pre- 
established harmony to bridge the gulf between newrosis and psychosis, 
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nor find refuge in any monistic doctrine which regards the two processes 
as opposite aspects of one inscrutable reality. The only alternatives 
available are either to surrender, as the authors of ‘The Unseen Uni- 
verse’ seem disposed to do, the position that ‘ the doctrine of the Conserv- 
ation of Energy’ holds good in the animal body; or, admitting the 
inadequacy of positivism, to acknowledge that the phenomena with 
which science deals are only the appearances of the unknown things-in- 
themselves, the modes in which external transcendental realities are 
manifested to the internal reality, the conscious Self. The inadequacy of 
realism is further shown by a detailed examination of the principal facts - 
of consciousness, and of the attempts which have been made, on the 
basis of realism, to account for them. Having shown that science cannot 
recognize the existence of any facts of consciousness, the author reverses 
his argument, and proves that, starting from the standpoint of psychology, 
the realist has no evidence of a permanently existing external world, but 
is shut up to idealism, and is, moreover, involved in hopeless perplexity 
in attempting to explain the rational character of our mental life. The 
reasoning in many of the sections here, especially perhaps those on ‘ Pur- 
pose and its Realization,’ and ‘ Association of Ideas,’ is remarkably lucid 
and incisive ; but its cogency, as a whole, would have been more manifest 
if the distinction had been more consistently observed between the two 
lines of argument which start respectively from the Material and the 
Psychological points of view. The positive part of the discussion, ‘ Trans- 
cendentalism Vindicated,’ is hardly so satisfactory as the critical portions. 
This, no doubt, is partly due to the nature of the subject itself. The 
necessity and validity of inferences relating to what transcends phenomena 
must, as Mr. Herbert says, ‘always be exposed to the attacks of philoso- 
phical criticism. And the defence made against these attacks can never 
take the form of a crushing aad final overthrow.’ But the inconsistency 
of positivism in refusing to transcend phenomena, and yet asserting the 
external reality of mere phenomena, is clearly and forcibly set forth. 
Having shown that such transcendental inferences as the existence of an 
external world, of a permanent Ego, and of other minds like our own, are 
necessarily suggested by phenomena, and possess, although unprovable, 
practical validity, the author maintains that belief in God rests upon 
similar grounds, and must stand or fall together with them. Mr. Herbert 
then enters upon the question, ‘How far may definite attributes be ascribed 
to the Supreme Being?’ The position taken is substantially that of 
Pascal, Hamilton, and Mansel; but it is pointed out that our knowledge 
-of God, whilst only relatively real, is as reliable and practically valid as 
our knowledge (equally relative) of external force, or of otber human 
minds. Our conviction of the existence of each alike rests upon ‘ our 


onstitutive beliefs ;’ our only knowledge of each is of its manifestation, 


its phenomenal relation to ourselves ; and thus our faith in God and our 
knowledge of Him can no longer be regarded as possessing the excep- 
tional character which they have been supposed to bear. 
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The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Critically Examined by 
the Right Rev. J. W. Conenso, D.D. Part VII. Long. 
mans, Green, and Co. 


. The above completes a voluminous work, the first part of which appeared 
in 1862, and is taken up with testing and confirming the conclusions 
arrived at in the first six volumes, of which the following are the chief: 
(1) That Jeremiah is the author of the Book of Kings (with some excep- 
tions), and that he wrote the Book of Deuteronomy, which was found in 
thetime of Josiah. (2) That the first Elohist lived in the time of Samuel, 
and the second Elohist in the beginning of David’s reign, and the Jehovist 
in David’s reign and that of Solomon’s. (83) That the whole of Leviticus, 
and the priestly portions of Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, with a few verses 
in Deuteronomy, were written during or after the captivity. For the sake 
of testing these conclusions in regard to the Hexateuch, the authorship 
and date of the other books of the Old Testament are carefully examined, 
The main point is to establish the late date of the Pentateuch, and the 
argument on which Dr. Colenso mainly rests is that such portions as are 
not distinctly mentioned by the prophets must have been composed after 
their time. The argument itself is open to question; for have we any 
right to expect that the prophets—who necessarily quoted from memory— 
should quote chapter and verse as we do at the present day ? 

Moreover, the way in which the argument is applied is very unsatis- 
factory ; for the passages which make against it are invariably either 
assigned to a late date or are regarded as an interpolation ; ¢.g., Psa. xl. 6, 
‘Burnt-offering and sin-offering hast thou not required,’ is relegated to 
the Chaldean, or later age ; and the passage respecting sin-money and 
trespass-money, in 2 Kings xii. 16, is put down as an interpolation of the 
Levitical writer, because, according to Dr. Colenso, siu-offering is a 
Levitical idea, and not to be found before Ezekiel. This is a very easy, 
but highly unsatisfactory, mode of settling matters of criticism. 

The statement that Jeremiah is the author of Deuteronomy is made to 
rest mainly on another statement, viz., that Jeremiah quotes from Deuter- 
onomy only. Any one who will take the trouble to verify it will find that 
this statement is not correct, and that Jeremiah as certainly quotes from. 
Leviticus, as also from Deuteronomy, although not so often, for which 
various reasons might be assigned. There are also historical difficulties 
in the way of the Bishop’s hypothesis which he has certainly failed to 
remove. 

In addition to other arguments in favour of the late adoption of the 
name Jah, or Jahveh, the author devotes a special appendix to Psa. lxviii., 
which of course he regards as Davidic. He could not easily have selected 
one more difficult and more corrupt. His translation of b’ yah in verse 5, 
‘By Jah is his name,’ is manifestly erroneous, and the reference to 2’ el, 
Exod. vi. 3, as a similar instance, is decidedly incorrect. He also, for the 
same purpose, lays much stress on the name being found in the Moabite 
inscription. Considering that there is an uncertainty about the reading, 
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it would have been safer to wait until a more complete form of the 
document is obtained. The last point is the date of Leviticus. All must 
admit that a comparison of what is said about the priests and Levites in 
Deuteronomy on the one hand, and the middle of the Torah on the other, 
furnishes some of the clearest proofs of the composite character of the 
Pentateuchal legislation. The difference of the two records, not merely 
in matters of detail but in essentials, shows that we have before us two 
distinct legislations, belonging to different periods, which could not pos- 
sibly have been designed to be in force at one and the same time. But 
as to which of the two is prior there is a great diversity of opinion. The 
majority of German scholars, until recently, have maintained the priority 
of the Levitical legislation ; but many of the younger scholars hold that 
the Levitical legislation, at least in its present form, is the latest part of 
the Pentateuch. Still we think it preposterous to affirm that the author 
of the Book of Chronicles simply invented history to correspond with the 
Levitical laws, as the Bishop would have us believe. There are several 
other sweeping assertions that might be mentioned which are equally 
untenable; e.g., that ‘the whole history contained in Genesis to 2 Kings 
has been in part composed, but throughout revised and retouched, by the 
Deuteronomic editor;’ and the oft-repeated assertion that no prophet 
makes any allusion to the ten commandments. There are also many 
important works treating of several of the topics here discussed, of which 
Dr. Colenso seems to be utterly ignorant. The polemic tone of the author 
is decidedly objectionable and much to be regretted, and the whole 
volume abounds in theological animosity, and contains references to 
persons and to books which had better be forgotten. A critical work is 
not the place for the display of party spirit. As a critic Dr. Colenso is 
a purely mechanical analyst, and lacks the higher qualifications for the 
task. After this fashion, however, he is learned and exhaustive, and the 
present volume represents immense toil over the letter of the text, and 
furnishes valuable materials for subsequent investigators. 


The Book of Jonah. The Text Analyzed, Translated, and the 
Accents named. By the Rev. ALExanper MircHett, M.A. 
Samuel Bagster and Sons. 


The object of this work is ‘ to furnish the beginner with an easy intro- 
duction to the study of the Hebrew language.’ It is unquestionably a 
useful little book. The arrangement is excellent, the information is con- 
veyed concisely and clearly, and there are abundant signs of painstaking 
accuracy throughout. We must confess, however, to a doubt as to the 
educational value of this volume when used by the beginner ‘ indepen- 
dently of grammar or lexicon,’ as the author suggests in the preface. 
A living language may be studied inductively with considerable success 
wherever that language is spoken, or even where it is not spoken, if it be 
free from complexity. But in a dead language, like the Hebrew, which 
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accents superadded to the inflections possessed by the original speech, we 
are dealing with totally different conditions, and the deductive method of 
teaching is the only scientific method which can be pursued. In other 
words, a grammar must be carefully studied as a first step, in order to 
-arrive at general facts and principles, before they are applied to particu. 
lars in the work of translation. We have no space to say more on this 
verata questio. We commend Mr. Mitchell’s book to the young student 
of Hebrew, as a means of guiding and verifying independent conscien. 
tious study of the Scriptures in the light of grammar and lexicon. 


Habit and Intelligence. A Series of Essays on the Laws of 
Life and Mind. By Jonn Murpuy. Macmillan 
and Co. 


If it were allowable to describe in a sentence a work which covers such 
large tracts of ground ‘and deals with such an enormous multiplicity of 
phenomena as Mr. Murphy’s ‘Habit and Intelligence,” we should say 
its main characteristic is to show that evolution or development is no 
explanation of what results from the process. The fact that change is 
gradual and step by step does not, as Mr. Murphy says, conflict with or 
annihilate the fact that it is fundamental, since a gradual change by 
development may also be a fundamental change. Evolution, in short, 
merely shows us that things are in such and such order; it gives no 
account of why or how they areas they are. Consequently the old essential 
metaphysical distinction may hold good just as much when evolution 
is accepted as before the idea had forced its way into general adoption, 
Evolution is not a primary law that gives exhaustive explanation satis. 
factory to the intellect of anything whatsoever, but is only itself a resultant 
effect from a great variety of causes, one of which is intelligence. Mr. 
Murphy accepts evolution, and welcomes such light as it casts upon the 
facts of nature and life ; but he keeps it steadily to its own sphere, and 
the service which this comprehensive work renders consists largely in the 
exposition thus afforded of the precise place and functions which it can 
alone fulfil as the manifestation of a process and not the revelation of a 
cause or series of causes. The work which sets before us in order the 
innumerable phenomena of life and organization, the relations of species, 
and the relations of habit and intelligence, is a second edition; but it 
contains so much fresh matter as to be almost entitled to rank as a 
new work. It is nearly ten years since the first edition was published; 
and considering the great strides that have been made in the regions of 
natural science during the period that has elapsed since then, it may 
be conceived that very many alterations were necessary, so far as the 
massing of details and the treatment of individual questions and minor 
problems are concerned. The author admits that his opinions have 
changed on many subordinate points; but as to what we may call 
the fundamental principles of his work, there has been no alteration. 
He maintains now, as then, the indispensable necessity of recognizing 
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the action of an intelligent agency in all life and organization which 
it is impossible to explain as the result of merely mechanical or unin- 
telligent forces. The vast accumulation of facts illustrative of points 
of detail in regard to the relations and development of species garnered 
by the indefatigable Darwin, have supplied materials for fresh chapters on 
such problems as Variation, Effect of Change of Conditions, and on 
Mimicry, Colour, and Sexual Selection. Chapters have also been in- 
troduced on Classification and the Fixation of Characters, Structures in 
Anticipation of Function, Automatism, and the Origin’of Man. In regard 
to none of these, except perhaps the last, are there materials supplied 
by the researches of science in recent years for opinions that need conflict 
with the main principles set forth both in the first and in the present 
editions. The Origin of Man is nearer the border-land of doubtful con- 
troversy between physicists and spiritualists; but Mr. Murphy’s treat- 
ment of the subject shows that the admission even here of the doctrine of 
evolution does not necessarily drive us into conflict with the truths testi- 
fied to by man’s higher reason, and confirmed and expanded by revelation. 

Beginning with the relations of life to ordinary matter and force, the 
author advances by slow steps to the treatment of the vital principles that 
pertain to the inner domain of life itself as distinguished from the prin- 
ciple belonging to that border-land where life comes into contact with 
inorganic matter and force. It is in this inner domain, on which neither 
chemistry nor dynamics succeed in throwing light, that we find the 
phenomena of Habit and Intelligence, which are coextensive with and 
peculiar to life. Under Habit the author subsumes, as but one form and 
illustration thereof, the law of the association of ideas, and the formation, 
change, and disappearance or variation under altered circumstances, of 
habits are fully considered. Under Intelligence he treats of the un- 
conscious intelligence that organizes the body, and the conscious intelli- 
gence of the mind. It is almost unnecessary to say that these topics lead 
up to a higher sphere, where a series of problems of a wholly different 
order are presented to view, problems with which science has vainly 
striven to grapple, but which for ever remain beyond its competence 
to solve. The origin of the universe, the origin of life, the nature of 
intelligence, and the nature and ground of the moral sense, are among 
those weighty and difficult but all-important ‘questionings of sense and 
outer things.’ With these there is no attempt to deal in the present work, 
which is strictly limited to the range of phenomena and laws of order 
and development to be found in the lower sphere with which science 
properly deals. Of course where such a variety of questions are pre- 
sented to our view as is the case in the work before us, there is room 
and occasion for many differences of opinion. Every intelligent reader, 
however, will feel as he peruses this book that he is in the hands of a 
competent and candid guide, who has bestowed immense industry upon 
making sure of his facts, and that as the result his work is an important 
contribution to the literature of the subject from the point of view of an 
evolutionist who retains his faith in the reality of a Divine order anda 
universally directing intelligence. 
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Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. By the 
late Jamzs Hinton. Edited by C. H. Hivron. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


This book will be very acceptable to the not inconsiderable number of 
readers who have begun to recognize that in the late Mr. James Hinton 
we had a man of a finely organized mind and deeply suggestive powers of 
thought. As is often the case, however, with thinkers of his mould, 
there was a lack in his work of sustained effort, which seems to have pre- 
vented him from elaborating his philosophy into systematic form. He 
appears to have been always working towards a far-off goal, which even 
by himself was only dimly apprehensible, and in such cases compact and 
completed schemes of philosophy are rarely thought fully out. We have 
hints of deep and important principles which are not put into logical shape, 
glimpses of high truths which loom upon us through the mists, but around 
which linger clouds that have never been pierced and dissipated by metho- 
dized analysis. But valuable as the results are felt to be, they leave us only 
half satisfied. This impression is peculiarly apt to be left upon us by a 
work like the present, which is made up of papers and fragments, and 
eked out by records of conversations, and which therefore are mainly an 
array of reflections upon individual aspects of things and special appli- 
cations of principles. Nevertheless, the papers here printed seem to have 
been among the most laboured of the gifted author’s literary and philo- 
sophical remains, as they were mostly found among manuscripts left 
‘ready for publication.’ The editor speaks of ‘the greater part of the 
manuscripts which exist,’ which were intended to be rewritten and re- 
arranged, and of ‘ a series of volumes’ containing his father’s work from 
1859 to 1863 and from 1869 to 1870. These volumes, he says, would form 
the most available source to whoever wished to make a study of the course 
of Mr, Hinton’s inquiries, but are a record of thoughts in the process and 
order of development rather than an exposition of results. It must be very 
doubtful if it will be possible to make these available for general perusal, 
as the task of completing and reconciling them could scarcely be success- 
fully performed by any one but the author himself. We think this because 
it seems to us that Mr. Hinton had not said his last word to himself in 
regard even to the fundamental principles of his philosophy. In spite of 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s attempt to work out in the Introduction a line 
of philosophical thought that might supply a sort of skeleton framework 
of a philosophy, we are exceedingly doubtful if Mr. Hinton ever came 
near to accomplishing anything of this sort to his own satisfaction. It 
seems to us that his extremely fine intuitions on moral and intellectual 
subjects, and his suggestive analogies and comparisons, were the fruits of 
a mind that was in close and sympathetic rapport with the higher thought 
and culture of his time, and that he was able to make that a starting-point 
for running out further inquiries of his own; but that, partly owing to the 
very suggestiveness of his nature, which tempted him to strike into all 
sorts of by-ways, he did not really try to work his thoughts out into 
systematic result, 
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_ One of the most important of his principles was what Mr. Hinton calls 
‘the, ‘ correction of the premiss,’ or making progress from falsity to truth 
by eliminating a negative, a principle that suggests to the Hegelian dia- 
lectic. By this means we come to perceive more fully what had before 
been hidden from us by the formerly assumed fallacy that is now found 
to be false and misleading. In a peculiarly rich and suggestive paper 
among the ‘ recollections,’ on ‘ An Analogy of the Moral and Intellectual 
Life of Man,’ we are shown how this intellectual or logical process has its 
counterpart in the moral sphere, or, rather, how precisely the same process 
is to be found in both. And this suggests what is one of the special cha- 
racteristics of Hinton’s dominating thought, or, rather, we should almost 
say his dotninating ethos or disposition—the unity of the natural and the 
moral. This unity was foreshadowed, not, however, by bringing down the 
moral to the lower level of the natural, but by exalting the natural to the 
higher level of the ethical. His exaltation of nature brings it into harmony 
with the higher sphere ; and in the mechanical itself, instead of mere 
-dead inertness, he found what was above and beyond the arbitrariness of 
man, Free will is thus in danger{of being reduced to a mere impotence 
-of thought (as by Hamilton) ; and in one striking paper Mr. Hinton goes 
far to accept this view. Man to him was not, then, the crown and cope- 
stone of nature ; the higher spiritual laws, which even mechanical cause 
and effect illustrate, are more fully expressed in the latter than in the 
fluctuating arbitrariness of man. It will thus be understood that the 
specialité of his thought, or its differentia, consisted in altering the 
point of view from which we are to regard the universe, and endea- 
vouring to bring into harmony the emotional and the intellectual as 
both illustrated by, and yet themselves interpretative of, the natural and 
mechanical. Mr. Shadworth Hodgson is therefore probably justified in 
claiming Hinton as a philosopher on the lines on which Coleridge philo- 
sophised, and the characteristic of the latter, he sets forth, was his eluci- 
dation of thought by emotion. The reconciliation of the two is represented 
as the problem of modern philosophy, and Coleridge is adduced as having 
had the antinomy in view when in his ‘Literaria Biographica’ he speaks 
-of his head being with Spinoza, while his heart was with Paul and John. 
But whereas Coleridge found the reconciliation in Christianity with its 
essential supranaturalism, Mr. Hodgson, and to some extent Mr. Hinton, 
would aim at a reconciliation that eliminates the supranaturalism by 
sublating it under a higher category. 

From what we have said it will be seen that we regard Mr. Hinton as 
having been characterized both by the merits and defects of a spiritual 
philosophy which is poetical rather than logical. The dream-element 
will bulk largely in such cases, and we must always, under the authority 
of such guides, be in danger of filling our minds with shadows. We 
question if it can be fairly claimed that James Hinton ever succeeded 
in taking his philosophy wholly out of cloudland. The value of his con- 
tributions to thought will remain in large measure poetical and of the 
-order of imagination. There is often marvellous.stimulus to high thought, 
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however, to be found in his pages; and although we are not clear that he 
is just to the late Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy, he indicates the 
detects of that subtle metuphysical thinker’s ontological contributions 
with remarkable clearness and force. We are unable to admit that Mr. 
Hinton was, in the fullest sense of the term, a philosopher; but he 
was a wonderfully fertile and suggestive thinker on philosophical 
matters. 


Syntax of the Hebrew Language. By Hetnricu Ewatv. Trans- 
lated by J. Kennepy, B.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clarke. 


All who are deeply interested in the cultivation of Hebrew studies by 
theological students and ministers have been painfully conscious of the waut 
of a thoroughly satisfactory grammar, and especially of a syntax, to put into 
their hands. The best hitherto has been Gesenius’s, modified, corrected, 
and re-shaped by Rédiger; for Ewald’s smaller grammar, which is 
scarcely intelligible in the original, cannot fail to be less so in the English 
translation. The other grammars are decidedly unsatisfactory in their 
treatment of the subject. But although the grammar of Gesenius has up to- 
the present taken the lead, it suffers from grave defects, inseparable from a 
work which has been patched and re-patched through half a century. The 
original method of Gesenius was purely empirical, and not calculated 
to give the student an insight into the genius of the Hebrew tongue. 
Rédiger endeavoured to correct this defect, mainly by borrowing from. 
the writings of Ewald, and the result, as might be expected, is a good 
deal of incongruity, and a certain amount of inaccuracy and obscurity. 
The divergent elements never blended into a harmonious whole. 
Ewald’s grammatical works date back to the period when grammar 
ceased to be regarded as a mere collection of the phenomena of 

language, with reference to its forms and structure, and was required 
to show how these forms have assumed their present state; how syn- 
tactical peculiarities are based on the laws of human thought; and how, 
in the most complicated combination of words and sentences, there is 
nothing arbitrary or accidental. Of this new direction Ewald became the 
‘leader, if not the originator. This he did by publishing in 1827 his 
Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language, in the composition of which 
he made little or no use of the labours of his predecessors in the same: 
field. This was followed in 1828 by a Hebrew grammar, the third 
edition of which kas been published by Asher and Co., 1870, translated by 
W. F. Smith. This again was succeeded, in 1835, by the first edition of: 
the present work, the second edition of which, translated by J. Nicholson, 
was published in London in 1836. Since that time so many changes have 
been made, both as regards arrangement and material, that very little 
remains of the earlier editions beyond the mere framework and funda- 
mental principles. The volume before us comprises only the third part, 
or syntax, translated from the eighth edition of the- ‘ Ausfiihrliches: 
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Lehrbuch ;’ the translation of the accidence being considered unnecessary 
because grammatical forms have already been so satisfactorily treated in 
the grammars of Gesenius, Green, and A. B. Davidson. We are strongly 
inclined to doubt the soundnessof this opinion. The present work is founded 
on philosophical views of language in general, combined with a careful 
investigation of the phenomena of the Semitic dialects. The work stands 
unique as regards a patient investigation of facts, written with a profound 
analysis of the laws of thought, of which language is the reflexion. 
Another striking feature of the work is the regularly progressive order 
which pervades the whole. The author proceeds by a natural gradation from 
the simplest elements to the most complex forms. The arrangement of 
his syntax is so clear and logical, that, when thinking of the chaos which 
he found, one marvels at the order and symmetry which he left behind. 
Ewald had the power of converting the dry grammatical details of his pre- 
decessors into interesting living forces. In spite, however, of all its 
various excellence, we doubt whether the present work is altogether suited 
to English students. Its sentences are long, massive, and involved ; its 
explanations often too sparing, and its nomenclature novel and peculiar. 
It is, in fact, a book for Germans, and not for the English. An adapt- 

ation of it to the English mind by:some competent Hebraist, as, ¢.g., 

Dr. A. B. Davidson, would in our opinion be far more successful than any 
translation can possibly be. The translator had a difficult task, and we: 
are therefore disposed to be lenient in our criticism. He has taken consider- 
able liberty with the order and structure of the original, but he has 

scarcely succeeded in rendering the meaning intelligible to the reader. 

We might quote, as examples, the opening sentences of the work. We 

venture to predict that the number of students who will master its con- 
tents will be exceedingly small. Of course, like all other grammars, it 

must contain some statements which are liable to dispute ; but these we 

pass over, as of little significance as compared with the transcendent excel- 

lence of the work. 


Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. With a Commentary. By 
Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. Two 
Vols. 12mo. Macmillan and Co. 


Omitting the second, sixth, and ninth satires of the great preacher in 
verse against Roman vices and follies (these three dwelling more on the 
vices than on the mere follies), Professor Mayor has, after a long interval 
of years, republished and almost rewritten his former commentary. 

There sesms to have been some delay as well as some change of plan 
between the issuing of volumes i. and ii., for the Advertisement in the 
former promises, or holds out hopes of completing, the revised com- 
mentary by Easter, 1873. But volume ii. dates in the present year, and 
the notes of Satires x. to xvi., the most recently completed, are no longer 
explanatory notes, but in many cases develop nto long essays. The 
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learned editor says that in his notes he has ‘ endeavoured at once to 
meet the wants of English students (in general little accustomed to 
consult original authorities, and debarred from the best and latest 
books of reference), and also to supply new materials for the gram- 
marian, lexicographer, and historian.’ Acknowledging as we do, and 
paying our highest tribute of praise to the extraordinary learning and re- 
search displayed in these volumes, we have serious doubts if the twofold 
objects here specified are happily combined. For the use of the student 
who wishes to understand the mind and meaning of his author, much 
shorter notes would convey all the necessary information. He does not 
want the luxuriance of learning: what he especially prizes is that happy 
power of saying just enough, and no more, to make a point clear to his 
mind. To take one example: on Satire iii. 9—‘ Augusto recitantes mense 
poetas’—we have an essay extending to nine pages of extremely close 
print, Yet the custom alluded to—an author reading his compositions to 
a selected circle of admiring friends, who applauded as a matter of course 
—is simple, and readily understood. A commentary should never be the 
outpourings of note-books: it should steadily hold in view, not where a 
note is admissible, but where it is really wanted. The first ten verses of 
Satire xv., in which Egyptian animal-worship is mentioned, and the 
singular scruple to eat onions, occupy seven pages of notes, and a young 
student, however intelligent, will be apt to ask, Cui bono ? 

One cause of this prolixity, and one peculiar characteristic of the notes, 
is the large amount of patristic and theological reading which the reverend 
professor has incorporated in his notes. He sees ‘only a riddle in the 
taste which, allowing Libanius, lays Chrysostom under ban ; scouring the 
world for an inscription, while blind to a vast literature ready to hand.’ 

It seems somewhat superfluous to add (though doubtless the author 
had some good reason for it) that he has ‘ purposely abstained from con- 
sulting any English edition of Juvenal.’ This, as a bare statement, may 

. seem supercilious and invidious. The learned editor probably meant that 
he had in all cases gone to the original authors for his varied and copious 
extracts. Most school-books, as every one knows, are little more than 
epitomes of or extracts from previous commentaries. Mr. Macleane’s 
edition of Juvenal in the Bibliotheca Classica was, though in the main a 
good and useful edition, chiefly constructed on this principle. Professor 
Mayor’s immense learning and high scholarship stamp all that he says 
with the mark of accuracy, and probably there are few books so little 
open to adverse criticism. All that he has written is good, albeit it is 
possible to give students too much of a good thing. If there is one thing 
so great a scholar has not yet fully learned, it is where to stop. 


KéBnros Iivaé. Cebetis Tabula. With Introduction and 
Notes. By C. S. Jerram, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Clarendon Press Series. 

In contrast with the edition just mentioned, from the brevity and 
terseness of the notes, we have here one of a moralist not widely different 
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in his object as a teacher of mankind—the (so-called) Theban friend and 
associate of Socrates. His extant work, the Tabula, an allegorical expo- 
sition of the Virtues, is short, and written in Attic Greek of an easy and 
attractive kind. Mr. Jerram gives us an introduction of some forty pages, 
in which he discusses with much learning the objects of the treatise and 
the somewhat difficult question of its authorship. ‘The Tablet,’ he says, 

is a picture of human life and of the difficulties attending a career of 
virtue, cast in the form of an allegory. It differs from modern religious 
allegories, such as the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” in that it concerns this life 
only, and not a life to come.’ 

The last edition of this work published in England dates nearly a 
century back, and no school edition has ever been issued of such a kind 
as to satisfy modern requirements. But Mr. Jerram thinks the Tabula 
well adapted to school use, and at present, he adds, ‘*ve are by no 
means overburdened with reading- books in Attic prose, suitable for 
junior classes.’ The notes, accordingly, are constructed on the prin- 
ciple of giving just so much aid as is necessary on grammatical and 
critical points. The work, we think, has been ably and judiciously done, 
and so concisely, that the text and the notes together hardly exceed fifty 
12mo pages. The whole tenour of the work, whoever its author was, is 
based on the Socratic teaching. Like the later dialogues of Plato, it is 
indebted in part to the Pythagorean doctrine of Philolaus; but the 
identity of Virtue with Knowledge, the distinction between Knowledge 
and Opinion, and the dialectic method founded on accurate definition, 
are features in the Tabula very familiar to Platonists. On the question 
of genuineness, Mr. Jerram rightly, as we think, sums up against the 
claims of the Cebes of Plato’s Crito. ‘Our argument is founded,’ he 
says, ‘not so much upon anachronisms in certain passages, which 
may possibly have been interpolated, as upon the occurrence of late 
words and phrases, which there is no warrant for altering or rejecting.’ 
The author may even have lived early in the Christian era, but ‘con- 
siderably before the time of Lucian, who flourished in the second cen- 
tury a.’ And this view seems confirmed by the latest researches 
(by Pro-rector Dietlein, of the Gymnasium of Neu-Stettin), quoted by 
Mr. Jerram at page 39. 

To our mind the allegory of Cebes partakes somewhat of the mystical 
and symbolical expositions, both in writing and in art, of the truths of 
Christianity in their earliest and occasionally semipaganized form. ‘ The 
Vision of Hermas the Shepherd,’ not indeed in its subject, but in its treat- 
ment, is of a nature not very dissimilar. Mr. Jerram will have rendered 
a good service to scholarship if he succeeds in getting this interesting 
work more generally introduced into our schools. 


Old and Middle English. By T. L. Krxyeton Ourenant, M.A. 


Maemillan and Co. 


This work may be called an enlarged and revised edition of the author's 
former volume on ‘ Standard English,’ the success of which induced him 
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to essay a somewhat larger, but not less easy and popular, treatise on the 
phenomena of ‘our very mixed and composite language. ‘ Philology,’ he 
observes in his Preface, ‘is too noble a goddess to be pent up in a narrow 
shrine, begirt by a small circle of worshippers, who use a Greco-Latin 
dialect. She should go forth into the highways and hedges, and should 
speak to man, woman, and child in a tongue that all can comprehend. 

A glance at the Table of Contents suffices to show how wide is the 
range and how exhaustive is the treatment of the subject. Mr. Oliphant 
proves himself familiar with all the early English literature, from Beowulf 
and Cadmon to the influx and predominance of Norman French, or court 
language, in the time of Edwards I. and II. Not only the early psalters 
and gospels, but the charters, chronicles, glossaries, and the numerous 
medieval poems and records, with the variations of local dialects, are laid 
under contribution, and the author shows a perfect familiarity with all 
the changes of inflexion through which ‘ King’s English’ of 1200 has 
passed into the ‘ Queen’s English’ of the present day. In a list of 130 
words, the author sets the Sanscrit over against the English term, 
e.g-, pitar and mitar against father and mother, and he shows thereby 
the conclusive proofs we have of the Aryan or Indo-European lan- 
‘guages being in their origin one and the same. He cautions his readers, 
however, against the erroneous notion that English, as the younger, 
is derived from Sanscrit, as the older. Some English words, he re- 
marks, still in use are actually nearer to the original dialect than the 
corresponding Sanscrit is. English speakers, he observes, have always 
had a tendency to pare away inflexions, and in this respect English has 
suffered more than any European dialect. 

Mr. Oliphant is not at all afraid of the bugbear Antiquity. He says. 
that ‘thousands of years before Christ’s birth our forefathers must 
have used a present tense like wit or vid (‘to know”) ; and ‘many tokens 
show that the English must have long lived in common with the fore- 
fathers of Homer and Nevius.’ The Turanians (Mongolians) preceded 
Celts, Celts were displaced by Teutons, and Teutons again subdivided 
into high and low Germans and Scandinavians. We can give no guess 
as to the actual period when these waves of population moved westward. 
If the flint weapons we find in the drift could but speak, possibly their 
chronology would astonish us. 

It would be impossible in a brief notice to give even an outline of the 
present work. Every page is replete with information on the forms or 
phrases in familiar use, and the origin of many of these, popularly but 
little known, is often extremely curious. Thus, ‘I don’t care a curse,’ is 
a corruption of cerse, i.c., cress. Fellow is fee-lay, one who pays down 
his money; and fo lick and to flog (both in the schoolboy’s sense) are 
Celtic—llachiaw, ‘to beat.’ A copious index is given at the end, by 
which the student can at once find the requisite information about a 
very considerable part of his native tongue; and in an appendix speci- 
mens are given of so-called Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian dialects till. 
the time of the Norman Conquest. 
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The Past, Present, and Future of England’s Language. By 
Author of ‘ Lochlére.’ Longmans 
and Co. 


In a somewhat singular notice to the reader the author of this work 
laments the ruthless slaying of his ‘ Lochlére’ by the reviewers. ‘That 
luckless stream of verses,’ he says, ‘was blocked by their rising doubts, 
scattered by their sweeping censures, and lowered by their silent contempt 
at once into that gutter which indeed, sooner or later, mercifully removes 
all poetic effusions except about a dozen in a century, from off whatever 
lands they have in their time fertilized, encumbered, or it may be cor- 
rupted.’ 

The object both of the poem and of the essay is to recommend a return 
to the Saxon element in our language, to the ejection of the Latin and 
Norman admixture, which has got the mastery over the native tongue. 
In this effort, impossible as it is to carry out, the author quite overlooks 
the very first principle and necessary law which governs all language, 
viz., that it is a living power with an organic growth of its own, which we 
may call fashion or corruption, but which really is a progress wholly 
beyond the possibility of control. No authority, no literary protests, no 
eccentricities of individual writers, can for cone moment arrest the law of 
flux that is changing every dialect, at least of our branch of the family of 
languages. Mr. Marshall proposes, as likely to prove a very effective 
measure, ‘an education in what is called Anglo-Saxon, that is, in the 
pure English of King Alfred’s days, enforced through our schools and col- 
leges, and carried out by means of grammars, of lessons by memory, and 
of exercises.’ And this, he thinks, would lead to the formation of a 
learned society, a sort of English Academy, who would undertake ‘a task 
of great labour and of infinite delicacy, but of the utmost importance and 
justice,’ to ‘modernize our old English literature.’ The expression 
itself is an odd one; but the author explains that he means by this the 
substitution of such words as bochord (book-hoard) for ‘library,’ and 
staefwrit for ‘grammar.’ He does indeed hint that Englishmen 
will, perhaps, never be reconciled to such words; but then ‘fashion 
makes great changes,’ and use soon takes off the feeling of strangeness. 
Mr. Marshall thinks that if Shakespeare were to reappear among us, 
and were to have a copy of the ‘Fortnightly Review’ put into one 
hand and a copy of Ailfric’s ‘ Homilies’ (in Saxon) into the other, ‘ there 
is not much doubt (?) but that he would understand Ailfric better than 
the Review.’ 

The author’s sentiments are decidedly conservative. He laments the 
“tide of barbarism which is. flowing in upon us.’ ‘ Even the Bible,’ he 
says, ‘is being rewritten, the old writers of Queen Elizabeth’s time are 
becoming obsolete, and the poorer people are beginning to be taught, ir 
not Latin, yet our alloy of it, by force.’ He takes heart, however, and 
puts his trust and his hope in ‘no less an authority than the present 
wise and widely - experienced Governor-General of India,’ who has 
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‘ officially warned the young natives of Hindostan’ that ‘if they would 
learn the English of the day, they must not make Shakespeare their chief 
text-book !’ 

The object of the essay, if well meant and earnestly advocated, is 
clearly impracticable. Neither in language nor in anything else does the 
human race permanently go backwards. 


Chapters on the Science of Language. By Professor Lron 
Dexsos. Williams and Norgate. 


This is a thoughtful and plain-speaking, if not very original, essay on 
what the writer justly considers as having the ‘ best claim to the attention 
of the thinking man ’—the science of language. His object is ‘to condense 
into a small compass the results of former discussion on several interesting 
philological problems, both for the benefit of those who have no oppor- 
tunity of devoting their time to philology, and to induce those who have 
not yet attempted it to begin a study which promises so rich a harvest.’ 

Chapter i. is devoted to the consideration of that really insoluble 
problem, What is the origin of language ? ‘It is impossible,’ he says, ‘to 
conceive that man lived for a long time without any spoken language at 
all, unless we believe also that he, in his primitive state, had not the power 
of articulating sounds.’ For if man was created with the faculty of lan- 
guage as a part of his nature, it is impossible to conceive that he made no 
use of it. The development from mere bestial or interjectional sounds, 
and the ‘ missing-link theory,’ he repudiates as alike untenable. In page 
ten the rather singular argument is used that ‘language is not the creation 
of God, because all language is imperfect, and God creates nothing im- 
perfect,’ a proposition which few will.admit. Language, he seems to 
think, was due to the interchange of affection caused by the union of the 
sexes; and he supposes that this language of parents’ love descended 
to their children by imitation, and was enlarged and improved by them 
according to the needs of their several callings. This is ingenious and 
by no means without a strong probability. Given articulate sounds ex- 
pressive of feeling and emotion, and conveying the conclusions of even a 
low reason, it is natural to suppose that the increase of terms was gradual, 
and the branches of language followed the organic law of change common 
to all plants and animals that have migrated. To these changes, he 
argues, the dark and gloomy sky of the north would produce one form 
of language, and the bright and joyous sunbeams of the south quite 
another. 

The writer is well aware of, and fully recognizes, the inevitable law of 
flux to which every language, the Chinese perhaps excepted, has been 
subject from the first. What he says on this head is not indeed by any 

means new, but it shows that his general theory as to the nature of 
language is sound. Of course, such questions as, ‘ Was Hebrew, or 
Basque, or Phrygian, &c., the original tongue ?’ are not now seriously 
discussed, and might have been omitted by the author. Chapter iii., on 
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the Literature of India, is interesting and full of information. We have 
& good account of that most ancient collection of hymns to the elemental 
powers — the Rig-Veda, with some account of the Brahminic and Budd- 
histic systems. The religious proclivities of the writer are shown in the 
following passage, which contains indeed but too much truth. ‘ Great is 
the number of those who pity the poor Buddhist who addresses his prayers 
to a worthless and unfeeling idols, but few are those who see that the 
Buddhist of China, prostrated before his idol, has thousands of imitators 
in Europe.’ He alludes, no doubt, to Madonnas in churches; but there 
is also an image unseen of the god Mammon in countries where Madonnas 
are seldom visible. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Prose by S. 
H. Burcuer, M.A., Fellow and Prelector of University 
College, Oxford, and A. Lana, M.A., late Fellow of 

. Merton College, Oxford. Macmillan and Co. 


It is not easy to see the weight of the reason alleged by the authors for 
this neat and literal prose translation of the Odyssey. It is contained in 
p. ix. of the preface. ‘The Homeric epics are, in a way, and as far.as 
manners and institutions are concerned, historical documents. Whoever 
regards them in this way, must wish to read them exactly as they have 
reached us, without modern ornament, with nothing added or omitted. 
He must recognize, with Mr. Matthew Arnold, that what he now wants, 
namely, the simple truth about the matter of the poem, can only be given 
in prose, “ for in a verse translation no original work is any longer recog- 
nizable.”’ How far the Homeric poems, the datejof which is so utterly 
uncertain, in their present form at least, can be called history, is a point 
on which scholars differ somewhat widely. The authors have taken no 
trouble to discuss any one of the literary questions connected with the 
probable date and authorship of the poem. They seem to acquiesce in 
the popular idea that Homer wrote it about 850 B.c. Whether Odysseus 
was a real hero or a ‘solar myth,’ or how far his geography is real or 
purely imaginary, the authors express no opinion‘whatever. A very few 
notes, of no great importance, are given in an appendix of ten pages, 
and we have two woodcuts of a Cyclop’s {head and Ulysses under the 
ram. Of course, as far as mere ‘construing’ of Homer’s Odyssey is 
concerned, the authors are too good scholars to do it_otherwise than well. 
But the result is, at best, a superior ‘crib,’ useless to those who know 
Greek, and to those who do not, hardly so interesting as a good poetical 
version. As a specimen of the style, we give a few verses of the beautiful 
speech of Odysseus to Nausicaa, in Book vi. 149: “I supplicate thee, O 
queen, whether thou art some goddess or a mortal! If indeed thou art 
a goddess of them that keep the wide heaven; to Artemis, then, the 
daughter of the great Zeus, I mainly liken thee, for beauty and stature 
and shapeliness. But if thou art one of the daughters of men who pre on 
earth, thrice blessed are thy father and thy lady mother, and_ thrice 
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blessed thy brethren. Surely their hearts ever glow with gladness for 
_ thy sake, each time they see thee entering the dance, so fair a flower of 
muidens.’ 

There is nothing particular in this style to commend it. It is the sort 
of translation which an undergraduate sends up for his classical degree, 
and it is a kind of performance which calls forth no especially high 
scholarship. 


Tracts on the Greek Language. Nos. I.-X. By FRepericx 
Parker. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

This series, containing short essays of from two to three sheets each of 
rather large print, is devoted entirely to the Greek of the New Testament. 
As this is a dialect peculiar to the period and nation in which it was com- 
posed, and as its idioms differ widely from the ancient or classical Greek, 
the title seems to us capable of some improvement. We can form from 
it no judgment as to Mr. Parker’s accurate knowledge of Greek in the 
wider sense, which it seems to profess, but he undertakes to show that 
the translators had by no means correct knowledge as to the true force of 
Greek particles and prepositions. He seems to have been especially per- 
plexed at the very various renderings given, according to the context, of 
one and the same little particle. Thus he enumerates thirty-six different 
phrases or formulas by which the particle ay is explained by lexico- 
graphers, ‘ either by itself or in connection with other words.’ And he 
adds, ‘ How the same two unchanged letters can indicate conditional and 
unconditional senses, I cannot explain.’ 

Really good Greek scholars know perfectly well the exact meaning of 
every particle and every preposition, in whatever combination they occur. 
It may be that the precise force cannot be very readily conveyed in a 
language so different as the English; but Mr. Parker may be assured 
that no new discovery is to be made and no further light is to be thrown 
on particular passages by bringing together, with infinite yet unavailing 
pains, some thousands of texts in which «ai, or év, or od, or «ui, occurs, and 
then asking why they are not always translated in the same way? Does 
Mr. Parker suppose that he understands these matters better than the host 
of really learned commentators who have preceded him? ‘The most 
numerous instances in Holy Scripture,’ he says, ‘of important conse- 
quences which result from not representing in translation the literal sense 
-of the original record translated, are obtained in the changes made in 
the representations of the words expressed in the Greek subjunctive 
mood; and these, in most cases, are made only because the translator 
determines to make them.’ Does Mr. Parker, then, mean that these 
‘changes’ are wrong, ard that he is the Greek scholar to show them 
what is right? We cannot read such high pretensions without some 
misgiving. 

What Mr. Parker’s scholarship is really worth may be tested by this 
short note on od and yw): ‘ov denotes absolute negation, and ym con- 
ditional negation. Thus, had Mark x. 19 () goveboy) been, “ Thou 
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shouldst (av) not have killed,” it would have had relation to the past, and 
also to the future ; but as yy is expressed in the place of ov, it limits the 
sense to ‘‘(un) not henceforth kill.” The actual sense of ‘Thou shalt 
(ov) not kill,” implies, ‘* I will prevent thee from killing.”’ The’ most 
ordinary schoolboy must know that od govetoye—* Thou shouldst not 
have killed’—would not be Greek at all; and to say that ot govedcsic, 
which is Greek, ‘ would have had relation to the past,’ would, of course, 
be downright nonsense. Mr. Parker is evidently writing about what 
he does not understand. 

Tract No. ix. is headed, ‘ The True Text of the New Testament;’ and 
he says, ‘ The time has now arrived when the comparative value of the 
MSS. of the Holy Scriptures ought to be definitely determined.’ We had 
always supposed that this was by no means a very easy task, since the 
best scholars are by no means agreed as to what ‘ the true text’ really is. 
We read on a little, till we get to page 35, and there we twice come upon 
the pkrase ‘ Unctial MS.’ (sic). And there, we confess, we entertained 
doubts if Mr. Frederick Parker was competent to lecture us about Greek. 


An Outline of English Speecheraft. By Witu1am Baryes, 
B.D. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


In his ‘ foresay’ or preface the author tells us that he has tried to teach 
English by English, and so has substituted English words for the ‘ lore- 
words’ or scientific terms nowcommonly in use. ‘I have tried’ (he says, 
p. v.), ‘as I have given some so-thought truths of English speech, to 
give the causes of them, and hope that the little book may afford 
a few glimpses of new insight into our fine old Anglo-Saxon tongue.’ 
Writers who have in view the improvement of the received forms of 
language, whether in the ‘fonetic’ way of spelling or in changing the 
vocabulary, do not sufficiently realize the fact that all colloquial language 
has a real organic growth, and is just as much liable to the law of flux as 
either plants or animals. This law is wholly beyond the control of 
authority, literary or political. No man, however learned, or however 
high in office, can either persuade or compel ordinary persons to talk or 
write otherwise than custom has led them to do.. We cannot deny that 
in an age of wide knowledge and inquiry, a large scientific vocabulary, 
derived from the learned languages of old, is very convenient from its 
accuracy and variety. A good many of these might indeed, as it is the 
aim of our author to show, be sufficiently well expressed by compound 
Saxon words. But the general adoption of ‘ science in Saxon’ is a hope- 
less dream; novelty is thought pedantry, and few will take the trouble of 
unlearning what they know, in order to substitute lists of words wholly 
unfamiliar to the ear. 

It is very true that such words as ‘ book-lore’ for literature, ‘ out- 
growth’ for excrescence, ‘gold-hord’ for treasury, ‘leech-craft’ for the 
faculty of medicine, are terms that might very well be commonly adopted, 
if any people would adopt them, which they will not. But we cannot for 
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& moment expect that they will say ‘meddlesome,’ (much less ‘ unby- 
holding ’) for impertinent, ‘unbreathpenned’ for inarticulate, ‘ surehood 
mood’ instead of indicative, ‘matterly’ and ‘ unmatterly’ for concrete and 
abstract, ‘onely’ and ‘somely’ for singular and plural, or ‘ pitches of 
suchness’ for degrees of comparison. To take the first example, ‘ meddle- 
some’ has a different meaning in ordinary language from ‘impertinent.’ 
We do not tell a person that his remarks are ‘meddlesome,’ nor an 
officious person, when you wish him to let something alone, that he is 
‘impertinent.’ The truth is, that whereas all languages follow a necessary 
law of progression, and require constant additions to their existing voca- 
bulary, all such attempts as those under review are on the side of retro- 
gression. English has not built up a large scientific vocabulary merely to 
throw it away, and return to the speech of the barbarous Teutonic tribes 
who occupied these lands more than a thousand years ago. 

As a specimen of the kind of grammar-writing which the author would 
substitute for the time-honoured terms taken from the Latin, we quote the 
following from p. 13: ‘ The suchnesses of Things are of sundry pitches, which 
are marked by sundry shapes, or endings, or bye-words of the mark-words, 
as, ‘* My ash is tall, the elm is taller, and the Lombardy poplar is the tallest 
ofthe three trees.” These Pitch-marks offmark sundry things by their sundry 
suchnesses, as, “ The taller or less tall man of the two is my friend.”’ 
Surely all this is just as neatly and as briefly expressed in the ordinary 
way. ‘ The qualities of things admit of degrees, which are distinguished 
by changes in the termination of the root-words, as tall, tall-er, tall-est.’ 
We have read of the little boy who put into plain Saxon the scientific 
language of a lecturer, ‘You apprehend that when I puncture this in- 
flated bladder it instantaneously collapses.’ ‘ Oh, I twigs: you pricks the 
air-bag, and it goes squash!’ 


Genesis. With Notes. By the Rev. G. V. Garuanp, M.A. 
Rivingtons. 

This book is a monument of wasted labour. The author puts ‘it 
forth in the humble hope that by leading to a less conventional but a 
more critical study of the original text, it may become productive of a 
greater insight into the meaning of the Old Testament.’ The principle 
which has guided the translation is stated in the following words: ‘An 
attempt has been made to continue throughout the book the use of the 
same English word by which the Hebrew word itself has been most 
generally translated.’ We should be curious to see how the author would 
apply the same rule to any page of an ordinary Latin text. How, for 
example, would he render such words as ingenium, res, consiliwm. ratio, 
in any chance passage where they might occur? The results of such an 
attempt could scarcely be less ludicrous than those displayed in the work 
before us. We select at random. P. 182, Gen. xiii. 5,6: ‘ And also to 
Lot that was going with Abram were a flock and a herd and tents, and 
the earth lifted them not up so as to sit (or dwell) together.’ (Compare 
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also Gen. xv. 10, xix. 31, 32, xxi. 25, xliii. 16, &c.) A specimen of Mr. 
Garland’s theological mysticism is to be found on p. 164. But we for- 
bear to say more about a book that is crowded with grotesque errors 
upon every page. 


Morals and Religion in History.. Popular Notes. By Joun 
MarsHatt. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 


There are good things in this book, and the writer is evidently a man 
who has thought for himself on the great mysteries and perplexities of 
our common lot. Sometimes, indeed, in reading his notes we stumble on 
what appear to be original ideas, and our attention is excited and our ex- 
pectations are aroused. Unfortunately, however, we are doomed to disap- 
pointment. We arrive at no results, and throughout there is the greatest 
indefiniteness and a pervading haziness, which suggest the doubt if 
the author has taken the trouble thoroughly to ‘think out any of the 
numerous subjects with which he deals. What he appears to teach is 
that religion, which is essential to man, implies revelation. But revelation 
is not anything isolated in time and space. There is a purpose running 
through the ages, and man at all times has been the organ of the 
Divine. He has debased the revelation by materializing it, but in the 
thought of the Greeks we have a ‘revelation’ preparatory for the fuller 
light of Christianity. Now, of course these views may be held in a way 
that is not inconsistent with faith in Christianity as the only adequate 
revelation, but they may also be held in a very differentsense. The ‘ful- 
‘ness of times, so finely illustrated by Neander, involves a preparatory 
process, by which men were educated up to the point at which they might 
be. receptive of Christ's revelation'of the Father. But another, a purely 
Pantheistic view, may be taken, and our feeling in regard to Mr. Marshall’s 
Notes is that he does not leave us without doubt which of the two views he 
accepts. We are not sure that the character, mission, and resurrection of 
Christ would be regarded by him as supernatural facts in the sense in 
which they are wholly distinct from and higher than any naturalistic 
process, or whether they might not be explained as the products of a 
natural process. Besides this, there is a great deal of irrelevant matter 
in the book. Mr. Marshall may be able to give us a work of some value, 
but he must first of all clear up his own ideas, follow out his thoughts to 
their results, and endeavour to be both definite and relevant in his dis- 
cussions. 


The Political Progress of Christianity. By the Hon. Aubert 
8S. G. Canninc. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


- This is an inoffensive book, and the author of it writes with such 
amiable complacency that we wish we could say something -in its favour. 
But beyond the facts that it is fairly well put together as a piece: of 
literary workmanship, and that it lays before its readers some isolated 
passages of value from the works of influential writers, we are unable to 
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discover in it anything to be commended. ‘ The Political Progress of Chris- 
‘tianity’ is an important and indeed a great subject, but Mr. Canning has 
only strung together a number of commonplaces, which he duly fortifies 
by quotations from Paley, Whately, Macaulay, Maurice, and other writers 
of eminence. It is hard to discern what object he had in view in writing 
the book at all. We are brought on in a somewhat curious way from a 
consideration of the early triumphs of Christianity to a view of its later pro- 
gress, and then find ourselves face to face with the Eastern Question and 
with a great deal about Russia and Turkey. But Mr. Canning has as 
little to say about these countries that is relevant to anything in particu- 
lar as about anything else. He ends as he began, with the comfortable 
assurance that the political future belongs to Christian nations ; but his 
satisfaction is diminished by the fact that even in the countries where 
the triumphs of Christianity are greatest there are sceptics and unbelievers, 
which, he mildly admonishes us, is a warning to ‘sincere Christians’ 
against a ‘spirit of indolent security.’ 


SERMONS. 


The Joyful Sound. Notes on the Fifty- fifth Chapter of Isaiah. By 
Witt1am Brown, Author of ‘The Tabernacle and its Services.’ (Edin- 
burgh, William Oliphant.) Popular and earnest addresses on the evan- 
gelic themes of this chapter-——F lowers from the Garden of God. And 
other addresses to children. By the Rev. Gorpon Catturop, M.A. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) Intended for children of eight or nine 
years of age. Mr. Calthrop has the rare gift of natural simplicity and 
picturesqueness, which makes him a very effective children’s preacher.—— 
Discourses. By Joun Guturiz, M.A.,D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Dr. Guthrie published this volume on the eve of his departure for New 
Zealand in search of health, as a kind of pastoral memorial. He died as 
he was passing through London. He was a man of considerable culture 
and strength, and his sermons grapple vigorously with some of the stirring 
questions of the day. Their characteristics are, penetration, force, and 
religious earnestness. Strictly sermons, they will, to thoughtful men, be’ 
a good deal more than most sermons are. They are eminently wise and 
helpful——The Lord is my Shepherd. A popular exposition of the 
Seventy-third Psalm. By the Rev. James Stuart, Stratford. (The Religious 
Tract Society.) Simple, sympathetic, and tender.—Pointed Papers. 
For the Christian Life. By Taropore L. Cuyter, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Dr. Cuyler’s idea is to furnish a kind of guide for the 
Christian life ‘from the soul’s first step towards Jesus Christ clear on- 
ward to its final home-coming into heaven.’ His graphic style, evange- 
lical earnestness, and fertility of illustration, make his addresses very 
attractive, and justify the title he has given to them.——Sermons, Ad- 
dresses, and Charges. Delivered during his year of office, by WiLt1Am 
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Burt Pore, D.D., late President of the Wesleyan Conference. (Wesleyan 
Conference Office.) The president of the Wesleyan Conference has to 
discharge more than ordinary episcopal functions. He is naturally 
looked to as a special preacher on all public connexional occasions, and 
the office would not, in this respect, suffer at the hands of Dr. Pope. 
These eighteen sermons and addresses are marked by a vigorous grasp, 
both of thought and of language. They adhere closely to the great 
truths of Christianity, and set forth with fulness and emphasis various 
aspects of the redeeming work of Christ. They are argumentative and 
theological in character, and perhaps lack somewhat the touches of 
sentiment and flashes of rhetoric which the highest preaching demands. 
They are too demonstrative rather than intuitional; they are not visions 
of deep spiritual things and glories, so much as reasonings about them; 
but they are full of holy earnestness, and will be read for more than the 
religious stimulus of ordinary sermons. Dr. Pope is a strong, reverent, 
and earnest theologian, who is not ‘ ashamed of the gospel of Christ.,—— 
True Words for Brave Men. By Cuarites Kinestey. A Book for 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Libraries. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) No man’s 
words were ever truer than those of Charles Kingsley, and no man had 
stronger sympathies with every form of manliness. This little volume is 
a selection from his sermons and addresses, especially to soldiers, and with 
reference to them. To twenty-four sermons—hearty, unconventional, 
and full of generous sympathies—five lectures on the Story of Cortez, 
Picture Galleries, the British Museum, &c., are added. All lovers of 
Charles Kingsley will welcome this little book, in which more than one | 
side of his manly, sympathetic, earnest nature finds expression.—— New 
Coins from Old Gold; or, Homely Hints from Holy Writ. By THomas 
Cuampyess. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Champness is, we believe, 
a Wesleyan minister, now in London. His little volume of addresses to 
children indicates great freshness and tact. We have rarely seen sermons 
to children that in any way approach them in interest and beauty. The 
preacher, we should say, has that rare genius for making things simple 
without making them puerile which we do not see more than once in a 
generation. The volume is a very charming one, and will be a great boon 
in the home and the school.——My Son, give me thine Heart. Sermons 
preached before the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 1876-1878. 
By C. J. Vaueuan, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) The mention of a new 
volume of sermons by Dr. Vaughan is its sufficient commendation. Here 
are eight sermons, characterized by all Dr. Vaughan’s religious earnest- 
ness, intellectual lucidity, and literary beauty——From a Quiet Place. 
Some Discourses, by the Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country Parson.’ 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) These discourses are marked by great simplicity 
of thought, and occasional felicity of diction contending with something 
of quaint familiarity; but the truths are always presented with freshness, 
though here and there with a touch of paradox. They are what they 
profess to be — discourses preached to a plain congregation — and 
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their claim to notice lies less in any aim at originality or lofty eloquence 
than in the method adopted. The three sermons—‘ The Desire of all 
Nations, ‘The Millennium,’ and ‘ The Royal Law ’—strike us as the best 
(though amid such a wide field of choice tastes may differ, for there are 
twenty-three sermons). Particularly have we been pleased with the pas- 
sage in the latter sermon on the two classes of philanthropists, which 
certainly deserves attention. Never, we think, has ‘A. K. H. B.’ in the 
sermon form been more thoughtful, subdued, inclined in the best sense to 
inform and to edify, than in this volume. 
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